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Springfield,   Illinois,  January  3,   1861 

Hon.   W.  h.    Seward. 

My  dear  Sir: 

It  certainly  would  "be  of  some  advantage  if  you  could  know  who  are 
to  be  at  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments;   but  until  I   can  ascertain 
definitely  whether  I  can  get  any  suitable  men  from  the  South,   and  who,   and  how 
many,    I  cannot  well  decide.       As  yet  I  have  no  word  from  Mr.    Gilmer  in  answer  to 
my  request  for  an  interview  with  him.        I  look  for  somefcing  on  the  subject, 
through  you,  before  long. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.   Lincoln 


LC  < 
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Springfield,  Illinois,  January  12,  1861 
Hon.  w.  H.  Seward. 

My  dear  Sir:    Yours  of  the  8th  received.   I  still  hope  Mr.  Gilmer  will, 
on  a  fair  understanding  with  us,  consent  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinet.   1!he 
preference  for  him  over  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Gentry  is  that,  up  to  date,  1b  has  a 
living  position  in  the  South,  while  they  have  not.   He  is  only  better  than 
Winter  Davis  in  that  he  is  farther  South.   I  fear  if  we  could  get  we  could  not 
safely  take  more  than  one  such  man  -  that  is,  not  more  than  one  who  opposed  us 
in  the  election,  the  danger  being  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  friends. 

Your  selection  for  the  State  Department  having  become  nubile,  I  am  happy  to 
find  scarcely  any  objection  to  it.   I  shall  have  trouble  with  every  other 
Northern  cabinet  appointment,  so  much  so  that  I  shall  have  to  defer  them  as 
long  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  teased  to  insanity  to  make  changes. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln 


Social  Life  at  Washington.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Now  York  Evening  Post,  in  an 
account  of  the  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Schloiden, 
the  Bremen  Minister,  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  says: 

According  to  etiquette,  a  President  oannot  dine 
0*>t.  A  conservative  old  Whig,  whoso  personal  re- 
collection goes  down  the  whole  Hue  of  Presidents, 
from  Washington  to  Buchanan,  suys  that  Washing- 
ton never  dined  out,  nor  did  any  of  his  successors 
till  Van  Buren,  who  dined  out  three  times.  Tyler 
dined  out,  and  so  probably  did  Pierce  and  Buohanan 
President  Lincoln,  however,  who  intends  to  restore 
the  policy  of  Washington  aud  Jefferson,  of  course 
will  Dot  dim-  out,  and  tbereiore  the  last  occasion  of 
this  kind  which  he  can  enjoy  for  four  years  is  worth 
mentioning.    *»•*»«** 

The  dinner  was  worthy  of  the  guests  and  the  rep- 
utation of  the  entertaiuer.  Mr.  8cbleiden  has  quite 
a  name  for  the  age  and  excellence  ot  his  wines. 
One  ot  the  wines  on  his  list,  and  served  out  in  di- 
minutive glasses,  it  was  remarked,  dates  but  four 
years  after  tbe  landing  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  the 
value  of  a  tingle  bottle  at  compound  interest  would 
more  than  defray  our  national  debt.  The  proposal 
to  "stop  that  interest"  met  with  a  prompt  response 
from  all,  not  excepting  the  President  elect,  who  said 
.-unit-thing  about  the  Pilgrim*,  which  elicited  the  re- 
mark that  but  for  their  lauding  we  should  never 
have  bad  the  "Massachusetts  school  of  politios,"  of 
which  Mr.  Seward  had  professed  himself  ft  disoiple 
in  his  much  talked-of  speech  in  Boston. 
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Tue  Poucr  ok  the  New  Administration. — We 
observe  that  some  of  those  papers  wLich  two  weeks 
from  today  will  be  the  "  opposition  press,"  are  try- 
ing to  write  up  a  quarrel  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet 
already.  This  schism  is  to  result  ia 'Air, Seward's 
going  out,  before  he  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  come 
lu.  It  is  urged  by  these  papers  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Indianapolis  speech  indicates  a  war  policy,  and  that 
Mr.  Seward  is  committed  too  far  the  other  way. 

These  disinterested  writers  fail  to  observe  two 
frets:  (1)  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  declared  any  war 
policy ;  (.  z )  Mr.  Seward  has  never  declared  in  favor 
of  surrendering  the  power  of  the  government.  The 
new  President  and  his  Premier  are  beyond  a  doubt 
agreed  as  to  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  them  of 
keeping  the  go  vernment  strictly  on  the  defensive, 
and  placing  the  secessionists  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  wall  whenever  any  issue  arises,  and  the  country 
con  rely  upon  their  wise  and  harmonious  action. 


The  Advantages  of  Prudence.— The  people  of 
Charleston  are  already  beginning  \- 

>  vantage  of  the  change  from. 


.    _Jto  tiie  associated  ransa  ]       ,.     . 

PATRIOTIC    AUDKESS    OF    MB. 

8EW1BO, 

NATIONAL     POLICY     OF     MB.    LIN- 
COLN'S ADMINISTRATION. 


WASUINOTOSf,  fith. 

Mr.  Seward  was  wailed  en  yeatercay  by  290  ci'l- 
7er.s  oi  Sew  York,  to.  whom  he  dellvtruil  b  mIhi  t  ad- 
dress;  iu  which  lit-  btuied  that  during  his  twelve 
ytars'  service  iu  the  Senate.iliere  wm  not  nun  word 
ol  liis  record  which  Li-  dt-tdied  to  be  obliterated,  tie 
bud  not  (inly  been  coimci  utiotu  iu  bis  duty  as  a 
legislator  for  bin  own  State,  but  an  a  legislator  fjr 
tbe  w  belt  Republic. 

Aller  soun!  lui  t mm-  remarks  relative  to  the  support 
I  e  had  received  lioui  his  o»u  State  he  said :  "Tlie 
Artinlnistiution  Hbk-b  ycu  have  come  here  to 
ii .«!•(: uiule  coruee  into  power  under  circumstances 
ol  i  lotifti  lassuietit  ai  d  peril  never  belu  «  kmt'.vu  in 
the  history  of  tbe  Republic,  but  1  believe  I  know 
tbe  character  and  pt,rf»Mui  of  the  Chief  ttaifistrate. 
I  believe  that  while  be  will  bo  til  ai  lis  Mill  be  also 
just  to  every  State.  «Wery  teOttan  and  every  citizen, 
11. ul  be  will  delend  and  [.totacl  the  rights  and  lute.- 
esuc  the  pei-ce  *i.ii  prosperity  of  all  tbe  State* 
Mualh  ar.a  alike,  wiule  he  will  practice  iuuderatiou 
tl.at  spring*  Irnm  virtue,  and  affection  tuat 
arises  iium  patriotism. 

L'i  der  bis  guidance  and  with  tbe  blessing  of  God, 
1  Lelieve,  tiusl,  afad  conudently  expect  that  au  Ad- 
ministration tl.at  is  inaugurated  amid  some  distrust 
and  pumlul  apprehension  will  close  upon  a  reunited, 
restored,  prosperous,  free  and  happy  Republic.  Tbe 
State  of  New  I  oik — the  greatest  aud  most  poweriul 
of  tbe  Stales— will  lead  all  tbe  other  States  iu  the 
way  of  conciliation  and  ad  the  path  of  wisdom  U 
always  tbe  path  ol  peace,  so  I  am  sure  that  now 
we  shall  find  that  the  way  of  conciliation  hi  tbe  way 
of  wisdom 

Washington,  ith.  Soldiers  were  stationed  iu  the 
house  tops  along  the  line  of  the  procession,  to  act  as 
sharp  shooters  in  case  of  riotous  proceedings. 

Several  hundn  d  tisltoss  iron.  New  York  called  on 
Geo.  Scott  and  the  President  this  evening. 

Large  numbers  left  in  tbe  evening  trains 

[Special  Dripatch  to  Merchant?  Exchange.] 
Atto  York-,  bth.      Reliable  advices   state  that  Eng- 
land will  tot  recognize   the  blockade  of  the  Soutit- 
eru  ports  unless  Ills  thoiough  and  effectual. 


. 


The  Illustrated  London  Times  thus 
illustrates  the  accurate  knowledge  of  American 
affairs  in  England.  It  is  not  farther  from  the 
truth  one  way  than  its  namesake,  the  Thunderer, 
is  in  other  ways.  The  former  is  out  as  to  the 
facts,  the  latter  as  to  principles  and  policies. 

Is  1884  Wm.  U.  Seward  became  a  candidate  for 
the  post  of  Governor  of  New  York;  but  March, 
who  «u  afterwards  Franklin  Pierce's  Minister  of 
War,  was  cbeeen  in  bis  stead.  At  the  Republican 
Convention  (assembled  a  few  years  ago  at  Chicago) 
Seward  was  out  of  tbe  most  distinguished  candi- 
dates lor  tbe  presidency ;  but  big  pretensions  to  this 
very  natural  goal  of  bis  ambition  were  thwarted  by 
a  celebrated  journalist,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

8.  P.  Cbase,  tbe  new  Finance  Minister  (Secretary 
Of  tbe  Treasury),  was  born  in  the  year  1808,  at  Wash- 
ington, in  Ohio.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Cincinnati  College,  of  which  bis  uncle,  Bishop 
Cbase,  was  President.  Cbase  left  that  institution  to 
proceed  to  New  Hempshire,  where  his  mother's  fam- 
ily were  settled,  and  he  unifihed  his  studies  at  Dart 
mouth  College. 

Montgomery  Blair,  tbe  ilinistcr  of  Marine  in  tbe 
present  Cabinet  of  the  North  American  Union,  is  tbe 
son  of  Francis  B.  Blair,  who,  in  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  was  a  man  of  hivh  repute. 

Gideon  Wells,  tbe  Postmaster  General,  is  a  native 
of  Uie  State  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  originally  a 
Democrat;  but  of  late  years  has  fallen  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Republicans.  Van  Buren  made  bim  Postmas- 
ter at  Hanfort ;  but  in  1840  he  gave  up  that  post.  In 
1800.  be  was  one  ottbe  delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  Chicago,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee Appointed  to  nominate-  Lincoln  in  Sprinyjldd. 


BOSTON     ADV 


TI3K   RX)  iCAL   ONSLAtJGUT    UPON    MR.    SEWARD. 

The  Triutim  publishes  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  marked  "No.  2S7  confiden- 
tial," dated  "July  6,  1862,  wherein  he  uses  these 
remarkablj^xpressions : 

" It seeriift'a&if  the  extreme  advocates  of  Afri- 
can slaveryaijl  its  most  vehement  opponents  were 

ACTING    IN    ffpstERT     TOGETHER    TO    PRECIPITATE   A 

servile  war — the  former  by  making  the  most 
desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  federal  Union, 

THE  LATTER  BT  DEMANDING    AN    EDICT  Oi"  UNIVERSAL 

emancipation,  as  lawful  and  necessary,  if  not,  as 
they  say,  the  only  legitimate  way  of  saving  the 
Union." 

The  Tribune  avers  that  this  dispatch  was  sent 
without  Mr.  Lincoln's  knowledge,  but  that  conclu 
siou  by  no  means  follows  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  since  struok  hands  with  the  "extreme  advo- 
cates of  African  slavery,"  in  their  "  desperate  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Federal  Union,"  because 
even  later  than  the  date  of  this  dispatch  the  Pres- 
ident severely  condemned  an  emancipation  proc- 
lamation by  characteiizing  it  as  a  "bull  against 
the  comet."  The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Tri- 
bune is  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Seward  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  damning  estimate  officially 
placed  by  our  government  on  a  measure  which  it 
soon  after  adopted.  But  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  honest  j  udgment  has  all  along 
been  the  same  on  this  point  as  that  of  his  Secre 
tary  of  State,  but  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  driven  by  radical  pressure  into  a  measure  in- 
tended to  "  precipitate  a  servile  war,"  and  to  as- 
sist the  designs  of  those  who  are  "making  the 
most  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union  1" 

Controlling  the  President  as  they  do,  the  radicals 
also  really  control  Mr.  Seward.  He  is  powerless 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  is  merely  permitted  to  remain 
while  it  is  desirable  to  have  its  ultra  radicalism 
slightly  tempered  by  the  shadow  of  conservatism 
which  Mr.  Seward  casts  over  it, 


Latest  by  Telegraph. 

FROM  WASHINGTON. 
{XHE  PENNSYLVANIA  VOLUNTEERS. 


Respect    ior    the    Memory    of  Van 

Buren. 

HE  POSITION   OF    SECEBTABY  SEWABD. 

Washington,  26t/i.  It  is  officially  published 
that  the  call  of  Gov.  Curtin  for  nine  and  twelve 
moDths  volunteers  was  without  previous  consul- 
tation or  the  direction  of  the  Presideat  or  War 
Department,  and  caving  been  made,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  accept  such  troops  as  were  offer- 
ed, but  the  law  does  not  allow  any  bouuty  to  nine 
months  men  except  $25  paid  at  the  time  of  being 
junstered  into  service. 

The  President  in  an  official  order  announces  the 
death  of  Ex-Piesident  Van  Bureu,  and  says  the 
event  will  occasion  mourning  in  the  nation  for 
the  loss  of  a  citizen  and  public  servant,  whose 
xnemory  will  be  gratefully  cherished.  As  a  mark 
of  respect,  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  sev- 
eral Executive  Departments,  except  those  of  the 
\Var  and  Navy,  are  being  draped  with  black,  and 
nearly  all  public  business  has  been  ordered  to  be 
suspended  today.  The  War  Department  will 
cause  suitable  military  and  naval  honors  td  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  such 
As  flags  at  half  mast,  firing  of  cannon,  &c. 
i  The  deflnitirn  of  the  position  of  Secretary  Sew- 
ard is  evidently  authoritatively  puDlished  this 
morning.  It  appears  tu&t  he  is  content,  as  he  has 
been  hitherto,  to  remain  where  he  is  so  long  as 
tbe  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  requires  it.eveu 
though  his  advico  should  be  overruled,  which 
happens  very  rarely,  and  then  in  cases  which  his 
own  judgment,  better  informed,  sometimes  ap- 
proves. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  for 
any  reason,  prolong  his  stay  in  the  place  he  now 
holds  one  hour  beyond  tbe  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent should  think  it  wise  to  relieve  him,  and  wnen 
he  shall  retire  from  it,  it  will  be  with  the 'deter- 
mination, that  he  has  more  than  once  heretofore 
expressed,  under  no  circumstances  whatever  to 
he  a  placeholder  in  the  service  of  the  country 
even  although,  as  he  most  confidently  expects,  it 
shall  emerge  in  its  full  strength  and  greatness 
from  its  present  troubles. 

He  hopes  no  one  of  his  fellow  citizens  thinks  so 
Unkindly  of  him  as  to  suppose  be  would  be  con- 
tent to  exercise  his  power  in  a  fraction  of  it  if  it 
Should  consent  to  be  divided. 


Secebtabt  Seward.  The  authoritative  ex- 
position of  the  relation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Cabinet — 
which  was  referred  to  in  a  telegraphic  despatch 
on  Saturday  afternoon— is  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  of  Saturday.  We  copy  the 
entire  remarks  of  the  Intelligencer  upon  the  posi 
tion  of  Mr.  Seward : 

The  honorable  Secretary  freely  admitted  that 
he  felt  perhaps  more  sensibly  than  others  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  misapprehensions  in  public 
affairs,  because  it  devolves  upon  him  t  >  daily 
counteract  the  effect  abroad  of  publications  whicu 
often  are  not  mote  inconsiderately  made  than  they 
are  speedily  corrected  at  home.  The  armies  of 
the  Government,  which  are  strong  as  they  are 
brave,  need  reinforcements,  and  tho  world  need* 
to  know  that  they  are  promptly  coming  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  Government.  Every 
rumor  of  division  of  counsels  and  of  conflict 
among  or  about  generals,  every  private  jealousy, 
and  even  the  utterance  of  every  private  grief, 
however  unavoidable,  tends  to  deteat  these  im- 
portant objects. 

The  Secretary,  therefore,  felt  fully  authorized 
and  at  liberty  to  say  that  he  never  exercise  1  nor 
assumed  a  power  or  a  duty  in  the  progress  of 
this  war  with  which  he  was  not  specially  ctiargod 
by  the  President,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  he  was  not  alwuys  in  free  communication 
with  him.  That  neither  to  the  Presideut  nor  to 
any  other  person  has  he  ever  expressed  distrust 
of  the  President  or  of  any  of  his  associates  in  the 
Government;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  has  uniform- 
ly supported  and  defended  them  all.  That  lie  has 
not  been  quick  or  willing  to  entertain  comolaiuts 
against  any  General,  whether  Scott  or  McDowell, 
Fremont  or  McClellao,  or  Halleck,  or  Grant,  or 
Buell,  or  Dix,  or  Sigel,  or  Shields,  or  Banks,  or 
Blencker,  but  has  exerted  bis  best  endeavors  to 
sustain  them  all,  more  when  they  encouutered 
deloats  than  whou  they  achieved  victories  That 
he  has  neither  introduced  nor  encouraged  any 
test  question  in  the  Cabinet  concerning  in  hi  or 
measures,  or  e. en  said  or  thought  of  insisting  on 
tho  appointment,  or  approval,  or  rejection  of  any 
man,  or  the  adoption  or  rejection  ol  any  measure, 
as  a  condition  of  adherence  to  the  Administra- 
tion, to  the  war,  or  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

He  has  never  seen  any  intemperance  in  debate 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  has  discouraged  it  iu  puolic 
bodies  and  journals,  equally  wbetner  it  appeared 
in  favor  of  his  own  views  or  against  them.  That 
he  never  proposed  or  even  thought  of  requiring 
the  removal  or  the  overruling  of  the  propositions 
of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  nor  h<ts  he  pro- 
posed or  thought  of  resigning  his  own  place  in 
it,  nor  has  ever  one  word  of  uukindness  or  dis- 
trust passed  between  the  President  or  any  of  his 
official  advisers  and  himself.  He  is  content,  as 
be  hitherto  has  been,  to  remain  where  he  is,  so 
long  as  this  causeless  and  iniquitous  war  contin- 
ues, and  so  long  as  toe  chosen  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  country  requires  it,  oveji  though  his  ad- 
vice should  be  overruled,  which  happens  very 
rarely,  and  then  in  cases  which  his  own  judg- 
ment, better  informed,  sometimes  approves  At  the 
same  time  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  for  any  rea- 
son prolong  his  stay  in  the  place  ho  now  holds  one 
hour  beyond  the  time  when  the  President  should 
think  it  wise  to  relieve  him.  And  wben  he  shall 
retire  from  it,  it  will  be  with  the  determination  he 
has  more  than  once  heretofore  expressed,  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  to  be  a  place-holder  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  even  although,  as  ho 
most  confidently  expects,  it  shall  emerge  in  its 
full  strength  and  greatness  from  its  present  trou- 
bles, lie  hopes  no  one  of  his  fellow-citizens 
thinks  so  unkindly  of  bim  us  to  suppose  that  he 
would  be  content  to  exercise  power  in  a  fraction 
of  it,  if  it  should  consent  to  be  divided. 


j 
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HUMORED  RESIGNATION  OF  SECRE- 
TARY SEWARD. 

<-*  •  l1.'j    — r —  A  -  -  '  •" 

£DV1BD  EVEitETT  TO  BE   HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 


Kew  York,  21th.  The  Tribune  has  a  rumor,  in  its 
■Washington  despatch  that  Secretary  Seward  is  about 
to  resign  his  portfolio  of  state  department  to  Edward 
Everett.  The  despatch  adds  that  the  rumor  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Everett  is  in  Washington  at 
the  President's  invitation  on  business  relating  to  our 
foreign  relations — in  regard  to  which  his  views  are 
understood  to  differ  somewhat  from  Mr.  Seward. 


RTJMOBED  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT. 


FLORIDA  TO   BE  MADE   A  COLONY. 


New  York,  27th.  A  rumor  from  Washington  says 
the  President  contemplates  issuing  a  proclamation 
making  Florida  a  cotton  plautatiou,  inviting  labor- 
ers, black  and  wliite,  to  settle  there  for  that  purpose, 
who  will  have  ample  protection  from  the  army  and 
navy.  The  State  Constitution  to  be  put  aside  tempo- 
rarily, and  Florida  reduced  to  a  Territorial  condition. 
This  movement  is  said  to  be  preliminary  to  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  hereafter  with  the  other  Southern 
States. 


,  Latest  by  lele^rapb,   . 

J^'-vrpW...  Jlr-r-^-    \U-i    //   I  fit' 
THBEE    DAYS    LATE  a   FfiOM    EUROPE. 


Arrival    of  the    l£diul>urg. 


A  CIKCULAH  lituM  Alii.  SEWAHD  ON 
THE    PROCLAMATION. 


THE  LOhJDOH  TIMES  ON  MS.  GLADSTONE'S 
ItPEECfl. 


New  York,  1st.  Tho  steamship  Edinburg,  from 
Liverpool  l&th,   via   C;ueeustowu  lUt.li,  arrived  this 

HOOD. 

Tlio  steamship  Borussia  arrived  ut   Southaunitou 

eth. 

M.  Thouvem .1,  the  French  Foreign  Milliliter  baa  re- 
signed.   Drowvn  Uv  L.  Hays  is  hie  sucojssor. 

Sir  C.  G.  Lewis/tlie  English  War  Minister,  lias  boon 
speaking  against  tlio  rccogui  ion  of  iho  South,  i'neir 
independence  id  not  accuiuplished  yet. 

Eaii  Hardwick  has  endorsed  Gladstone's  views. 

A  circular  front  secretary  Reward  to  tlie  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents,  relative  to  tlio  emancipation 
proclamation,  has  been  published,  lie  draws  hope- 
ful conclusions  from  tlio  present  position  of  affairs. 
Ho  says  tho  lebelsinisundoistand  if  they  persist  in 
imposing  a  choice  between  tho  di.-g  iluuon  of  the 
government  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  it  is  tile 
Union  and  not  slavery  that  must  bo  maintained. 

While  all  good  and  wise  men  of  all  countries  must 
recognize  the  measure  as  a  just  and  proper  military 
act  intended  to  deliver  tho  country  from  a  lornolo 
war,  tbey  will  reco^n  zo  at  the  saino  timothy  mod- 
eration and  magnanimity  with  which  tho  Government 
proceeds  in  bo  solemn  a  matter. 

TVe  Times  sa>s  this  ciccular  deprives  tho  American 
government  of  the  right  hereaf  .er  to  appeal  to  its 
Emancipation  decree  as  a  measure  founded  ou  moral 
principle,  as  Secretary  Soward  reduces  it  to  a  mere 
military  act. 

Lord  Falmerston  has  beeu  making  speechos  at 
"Winchester,  lie  refrained  from  alluding  to  American 
affairs. 

The  Globe  says  it  Gladstone  had  a  Cabinet  socrot  ot 
keep  on  American  affairs,  he  Would  Lave  doubtless 
kept  it.  Consequently,  it  infers  that  he  has  simply 
taken  the  license  of  a  public  mau  to  give  his  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  thinks,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he 
should  have  been  more  guarded  in  his  cxpressious. 

The  1  fines  shows  the  inexpediency  of  the  reoog- 
nilion  of  the  South  at  present. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Timos  gives  a 
rumor  that  tho  1'edoral  losses  in  Maryland  reached 
38,000. 

The  Times  publishes  a  luttcr  from  a  New  Orleans 
lady  giving  a  tearful  picture  of  the  reign  of  terror  iu 
that  city. 

Gladstone  has  again  been  speaking  on  America,  lie 
told  his  hearers  to  remember  that  tbe  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  slavery,  which  was  a  legacy  from  England 
to  America. 


4/     The  President  and  Mr.  Seward.     , 

The  Tribune  tries  to  turn  the  force  of  our 
recent  remarks  on  the  probabilities  of  French 
intervention,  by  personal  flings  at  the  Times. 
We  are  quite  content  to  leave  it  to  the  pursuit 
of  this  purpose  undisturbed. 

}t  makes  another  point,  however,  of  more 
public  importance,  and  to  which  we  may  per- 
haps usefully  direct  attention.    It  says : 

"  Had  the  Timm  made  iUelf  familiar  with  the  vol- 
uminous publications  of  the  diplomatic  dispatches 
Issued  within  tha  past  two  years  from  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  it  probably  would  have 
learned  from  internal  evidence  that  some  of  those 
dispatches  could  never  have  been  seen  by  the  Presi- 
dent. At  any  rate,  wtaizert  it  as  a  fact,  well  known 
to  many  pirtons,  thoi  *uch  U  tin  can— that 
dispatches  have  besn  sent  from  ths  Stat4  Dt' 
partment  which  the  President  never  mow  tUl  they  WrT» 
painted,  out  to  him  in  the  printed  volume.  It  there  be 
any  violation  ,of  '  dignity  and  seuse  of  propriety '  In 
making  this  statement  inns  broadly,  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Tuui  for  calling  It  forth.  Its  Impu- 
tation of  Ignorance  to  this  journal  makes  it  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  state  a  fact  which  probably  the  Times 
knows  as  well  as  we  do.  On  tno  (act  itself  we  for- 
bear to  comment." 

This  is  very  distinct  and  very  posltiye.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
believes  it  to  be  true; — but  we  assure  him 
that  it  is  utterly  without  foundation.  We 
are  not  compelled  to  rely  upon  "  internal 
evidence," — nor  is  it  of  any  consequence 
what  "many  persons"  may  assume  to 
know  upon  the  subject.  There  are  but 
two  persons  in  the  country  who  can 
know  whether  dispatches  have  or  have 
not  been  "sent  from  the  State  Department, 
which  the  President  never  saw  till  they  were 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  printed  volume ;" — 
and  those  two  are  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Siward  themselves. 

Now,  we  beg  the  Tribune  to  understand 
that  we  have  the  distinct  and  unequivocal  au- 
thority oiboth  those  gentlemen  for  saying  that 
since  President  Lincoln  came  into  office,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  never  sent  to  any 
American  Minister  abroad,  or  to  any 
foreign  Minister  at  Washington,  any  dispatch, 
that  was  not  merely  and  exclusively  formal 
and  technical  in  its  character,  without  having 
first  submit  led  it  to  the  President,  who  has 
either  read  it  himself,  or  heard  it  read  before 
it  was  sent;  and  this  includes,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  the  whole  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Siwabd  and  Mr.  Dayton.  We 
trust  the  Tribune  will  find  this  denial  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  and  from  sufficiently  good 
authority,  to  be  conclusive.  We  hope,  more- 
over, that  in  view  of  it,  our  neighbor  will 
not  feel  bound  to  continue  his  tacit  indorse- 
ment of  the  preposterous  statement  of  its 
"  Occasional  Correspondent,"  concerning  the 
mysterious  interview  of  President  Lincoln 
with  Count  Msbcikb,  in  which  the  President 
was  represented  as  apologizing  for  Mr.  Ssw- 
abd's  letter,  and  as  disclaiming  all  knowledge 
of  its  language  and  tone.  The  most  ordinary 
respect  for  the  Presidential  office,  one  would 
suppose,  would  forbid  the  imputation  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  a  proceeding  so  utterly  at  war 
with  every  dietate  of  dignity  and  propriety. 
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V-    X  SECRETABV  SEWARD';}    SPEECH. 

St.  Louie,  Mo.,  IOi/i. I  "The  following  is  Secretary 
Seward's  speech  in  response  to  the  toast  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  banquet  on  Saturday : 

"Fellow  citizens:  This  is  a  hearty  welcome,  prov- 
ing to  mo  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  respect  and 
kindness  by  tidelity  to  principles  and  patriotism  un- 
der the  most  untavorable  circumstances. 

It  is  20  years  ago  since  1  flrst  set  my  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  Missouri,  guided  by  a  curiosity  to  see  what 
yet  might  be  hoped  for  my  country  tVom  a  State  that 
20  years  before  had  chosen  slavery,  which  I  thought 
the  greatest  error  that  an  infant  State  could  commit 
—an  error  which  would  result  in  the  greatest  danger 
to  herself,  while  it  would  be  the  greatest  burden  and 
hindrance  to  her  prosperity  that  she  could  encoun- 
ter. 

1  came  here  alone.  No  body,  no  one  now  here 
knows  or  remembers  that  1  was  here  and  was  here 
incognito— what  the  world  has  since  called  an  aboli- 
tionist— that  I  am  hero  tonight  (applause)  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  the  community  in  which  I 
had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  affairs 
and  its  prosperity. 

I  said  butiittle.  I  entered  a  hotel,  which  was  the 
principal  hotel  of  the  place,  and  on  that  occasion  re- 
pressing or  avoiding  to  speak  upon  questions  that 
could  agitate  or  disturb  the  commnnity  arouud  me. 

1  was  encountered  by  a  citizen,  who  asked  me 
what  I  thought  ot  the  State  of  Missouri?  I  said,  "I 
expected  that  it  would  become  tho  greatest  inland 
State  in  the  Union."  While  that  was  acceptable  to 
the  company  around  him,  he  aDswered  that  "slavery 
would  not  permit  It."  1  said,  "I  thought  that  thoy 
had  so  little  of  slavery  yet  that  they  would  overcome 
that  hindrance  and  rine  and  advance  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  country."  "No,"  he  said,  "It  cannot." 
Says  he,  "you  cannot  suy  that.  I  can  say  that  for  I 
own  three  hundred  negroes,  and,  God  help  them,  I  can 
ray  what  1  please  to  the  people  here."  iLaughter 
and  cheers. J 

The  next  time  I  visited  here  was  when  I  was  can- 
vassing the  Western  States  tor  Abraham  Lincoln  lor 
President  of  the  United  States.  [Cheers.]  I  arrived 
here  at  night.  An  Irishman's  guard  then  met  me. 
I  suppose  they  would  all  now  be  called  Fenians;  but 
they  thought  that  I  had  come  here,  and  thinking 
that  I  had  sympathy  with  their  aspirations  tor  the 
liberty  of  their  race  which  might  be  beneficial  to 
theni  in  their.'  struggle  to  redeem  and  emancipate 
their  own  country,  they  kiudly  received  me,  and 
gent  me  torward  the  next  morning  without  my  hav- 
ing expressed  a  political  sentiment.  While  in  tho 
State  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  St.  Joseph  aud  else- 
where, on  the  condition  that  I  would  not  touoh  upon 
slavery ;  but  as  that  was  an  issue,  which  I  could  not 
avoid  in  [Managing  Mw  question,  of  Abraham  Lin- 


coln's election,  I  declined  to  speak,  except  at  the 
town  of  St.  Joseph. 

1  come  back  now  that  I  find  all  past  hindrances  i-> 
good  understanding  aud  relationship  between  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  uiyseii  are  at  an  end.  From 
this  greeting  I  have  the  encouragement  to  believe 
that  1  may  always  be  allowed  to  inculcate  every- 
where, in  the  Free  States  and  in  those  that  were 
once  Slave  States,  in  the  successful  States,  this  sin- 
gle testimony,  that  the  first  duty  of  American  citi- 
zens at  the  present  juncture  is  to  study, not  the 
rights  of  the  States,  but  to  study  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  American  Union.    ICheeis.] 
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Skchetakt  Seward,  according  to  tho  Washing- 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  has 
stated  privately,  within  a  short  time,  that  he  is  to 
be  the  next  ^resident,  and  he  expects  tho  sup- 
port of  the  South.  Whether  the  people  would  be 
particularly  "happy"  under  Mr.  Seward's  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  for  four  years,  cannot 
now  be  foretold ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  will 
endeavor  to  render  themselves  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  reflection  that  the  predictions  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  taking  past  experience 
as  the  criterion,  are  always  to  be  judged  by  con- 
traries. If  he  has  ventured  the  prophecy  that  he 
will  be  the  successor  of  Mr.  Johnson  it  may  be 
regarded  as  morally  certain  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent will  be  of  a  thoroughly  radical  stripe. 


Air.  Seward's  freseut  Position. 

To  Hon.   W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Slate  : 

I  believe  I  may  promise  to  make  this  letter 
brief,  as  the  subject,  being  yourself,  may  be  soon 
exhausted.  I  wish  to  show  you  how  treacher- 
ous you  have  been;  how  you  have  deceived  ineu 
who  regarded  you  as  their  frieud  to  their  ruin  ; 
bow  you  have  corrupted  the  counsels  of  the  na- 
tion and  produced  sorrow  where  there  should 
have  beeu  joy,  weakness  where  there  should 
have  been  strength. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  the  Presidential 
office  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  weak- 
ness and  of  his  utter  inability  to  bear  the  weight 
of  that  world  of  responsibility  which  rested  on 
his  6houlders;  he  called  around  him  the  bes; 
men  of  that  party  which  had  sustained  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  apparently  he 
was  satis  lied  with  the  advice  which  he  received — 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  great  Unior^  party  of  the  coun- 
try for  support.  Iu  the  lirst  days  of  Mr.  John- 
eon's  Administration  your  life  was  trembling  iu 
the  balance,  and  the  counselb  of  one  iu  whom 
the  nation  trusted  were  wanting  iu  the  great 
emergency.  The  President  at  lirst  spoke  boldly 
and  acted  wisely;  but  from  the  moment  when 
your  health  was  so  far  restored  that  you  were 
enabled  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings,  and  to  give 
your  advice  to  the  President,  he  drifted  away 
from  the  landmarks  by  which  his  predecessor 
had  been  guided  into  a  limitless  ocean  of  treach- 
ery and  folly,  where  he  and  you,  and  all  whom 
jou  persuaded  to  lake  part  in  the  venture,  are 
ture  to  be  engulphed  and  lost. 

Who  are  your  friends  today,  Mr  Seward? 
Not  those,  surely,  who  stood  b,y  you  in  the  old 
time  when  you  were  true  to  the  great  cause  of 
liberty,  and  battled  with  assumed  bravery  iu  its 
behalf.  But  rather  those  tame  and  spiritless 
men  who  would  have  sacriliced  our  country  for 
the  sake  of  peace  ;  men  who  could  not  trust  to 
the  iuiinile  justice  of  Almighty  God;  men  who 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  during  the  deep-red 
years  of  the  civil  war  that  our  republican  insti- 
tutions had  inherent  strength  enough  to  save 
them  selves  from  destruction.  The  bold  men  of 
the  opposition — the  men  who  have  always  con- 
ttrs'ed  that  the  rebels  were  right  and  deserved 
Buee  -s,  the  out- spoken  traitors  of  the  North, 
the  men  who  are  represented  by  such  papers  as 
the  New  lrork  World  and  News,  do  tiot  thank 
you  for  jour  apuatacy  ;  they  regard  you  with 
contempt,  and  add  contumely  to  their  rejection 
of  your  alliance.  Even  your  letter  to  '"Old 
Union-loving  Tammany"  wa6  laughed  at;  your 
crouching  subservience  to  Southern  rebels  is 
answered  by  spurning. 

While  you  huvo  made  yourself  contemptibla 
you  have  destioyed  the  career  of  a  man  of  larger 
heart  and  better  and  nobler  inspiration.  Andrew 
Johnson  would  have  been  a  great  historic  char- 
acter had  iou  left  him  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
surrounded  and  sustained  him  while  you  were 
prostrated  upon  the  bed  of  sickness.  Now  you — ■ 
yes,  you,  more  thau  any  other — have  caused  him 
to  make  the  administration  of  John  Tyler  respect- 
able. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  Junius,  but  I  do  wish 
to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  country,  and  there- 
by to  serve  the  country.  You  are  the  ''head  and 
front  of  the  offending."  You  are  the  Judas-like 
betrayer  of  your  own  principles — of  those  prin- 
ciples which  your  eloquence  has  driven  iu  upon 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  Had  the  book  of  your 
public  life  been  finished  six  years  ago,  twenty 
millions  of  freemen  might  have  taught  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  to  do  you 
honor.  How  is  it  now  ?  You  have  doubtless 
often  wandered  in  the  beautiful  graveyard  of  that 
beautiful  city  of  Auburn,  iu  which  your  home- 
Head  lies,  and  wbero  the  people  still  love  you, 
and  lind  it  hard  to  believe  iu  your  apostacy;  and 
you  remember  the  picturesque  monument  with 
the  touching  Inscription,    "  Who   is   there  to 


mourn  itjr^Togan^^^jMrouiu  your  pontic. 
end  with  the  going  down  of  this  day's  6ua  it 
•would  be  difficult  to  find  a  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  Is  there  to  mourn  for  Seward  ?"  | 

The  mischief  you  have  done  by  your  trea- 
chery to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  hard  to  bfi  com- 
puted.   Is  it  possible  that  one  so  old  iu  political 
life,  so  versed  In  political  strategy,  does  not  fully 
comprehend  the  effect  of  his   own  wrong  doing? 
Forgive  yourself,  if  you  can,  standing  upon  the 
graves  of  our  martyred  heroes,  remembering  the 
eacred  dust  that  is  beneath  you,  and  holding  out 
the  right   baud  of  perfect  reconciliation  to  the 
murderers  of  a  quarter  of  a  million   of  the  men 
who  are  n-pr.-teEted  by  the  crumbling  banes  on 
which  ycur  feet  are  pressed;  tnis  is  but  one  side 
of  the  picture.    It  was  lu  consequauce  of  the 
gratrd  instructions  which  yea  were  wont  to  give 
that  we  were  able  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the 
multitudinous  deaths  of  the  hospital,  the  battle- 
field, and  the  prison.   The  people  were  told  that 
the  graves  of  the  heroes  would  sanctify  the  soil, 
and  that  out  of  the  mounds   would  spring  fair 
llowere,  which  should  make  ths  earth  beautiful 
and  the  air  fragrant  with  the    beautv   and  the 
breath  of  liberty.     Yon  told   us   to   expect  this 
glorious  consummation,  and  how  have  you  met 
the  possible  fulfilment  of  your  own  prophecies? 
By  faftehood  and  betrayal,  by  smiles  for  the 
enemies  of  republican  liberty,  and   by   acted  If 
not  ■spoken  curses  for  the  great  party  thai,  stands 
for  justice  and  for  universal  freedom. 

Do  jou  claim  ownership  in  yourself  or  have 
you  bargained  away  your  own  soul  t  With  or 
without  your  consent,  you  are  being  used  for 
villainous  purposes  in  your  own  State.  Ten 
years  ago,  under  your  auspices,  the  party  of 
freedom  could  carry  New  York  by  one  hundred 
thousand  majority;  its  electoral  vote  was  given 
fur  Mr.  Lincoln  in  18G4  by  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand majority.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  great 
falling  off? 

When  you  occupied  the  Executive  ch^1-  of  the 
Empire  8late  it  was  the  common  6ayint;  of  your 
enemies  that  Thurlow  Weed  was  Governor  of 
New  York.  Before  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  you  and 
Mr.  Weed  were  one,  or  rutaer  that  you  were  the 
puppet  that  jumped  when  Mr.  Weed  touched 
the  wires.  If  this  is  true,  and  of  its  essential 
truth  I  have  no  doubt,  you  have  been  moved  to 
ploy  the  most  fantastic  tricks  during  the  past 
ye«r  that  ever  statesman  played. 

i  entertain  a  feeling  of  respect — I  might  al- 
most say  regard — for  Mr.  Weed,  for  he  possesses 
many  admirable  qualities.  JIc  is  true  to  his 
friends;  he  is  consistent  with  himself;  he  is  the 
most  skilful  and  in  some  respects  the  most  suc- 
cessful politician  in  this  country;  he  has  often 
■thown  that  he  can  make  or  mar  the  fortunes 
of  a  great  political  party;  yet  Mr.  Weed  piles 
up  his  victims  on  either  side  of  the  road  in 
which  he  travels,  and  his  last  and  most  con- 
spicuous victim  is  William  U.  Seward.  Let  me 
explain;  not  with  the  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  explanation,  but  with  an  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  thceoantry  willfully  comprehend 
and  appreciate.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  the  present 
Governor  of  New  York,  is  a  proper  representa- 
tive of  the  Kepublican  party  of  that  State,  of 
which  you  were  once  the  leader,  and  which  now 
bUbtains  the  majority  in  Congress.  Mr.  Fenton 
does  not  Bympathiee  with  Mr.  Weed,  and  will 
not  submit  to  his  dictation.  He  even  had  the 
effrontery  to  organize  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Emigra. 
tion,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Board,  without 
consulting  Mr.  Weed.  Submission  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Weed  was  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  crush  Mr.  Fenton, 
and  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  he 
has  prostituted  you;  he  has  retarded  and  ob- 
structed national  legislation;  he  has  so  divided 
the  counsels  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
that  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Democratic 
partv  will  carry  the  election  in  November. 


A  large  majority  in  the  Congress  of  the  but,  / 
States  has  endeavored,  during  the  present. ses- 
sion, 60  to  legislate  as  to  develop  the  resources, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  wealth,  power,  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
ruling  party  have  Introduced  no  measure  whiuh 
has  not  been  violently  opposed  by  men  who  are 
openly  or  secretly  your  friends.  That  you  or 
Mr.  Weed  has  been  actuated  by  any  principle 
higher  than  a  merely  selfish  one,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  contend.  You  have  done  all  in  your 
power  to  defeat  all  practical  legislation.  You 
have  been  instrumental  in  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tariir  bill,  which  contains  no 
principle  you  have  not  a  hundred  times  elo- 
quently advocated.  Your  friends  tried  in  vain  to 
prevent  any  improvement  in  the  internal  reve. 
nue  tax  bill ;  and  this  very  day  the  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  arouud  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  was  lost,  because  your  friends  hypo- 
critically pretended  that  its  passage  would  ma- 
terially all'ect  the  interests  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in.  New  Yoik.  The  passage  of 
the  bill  is  demanded  by  the  commercial 
Interests  of  the  East  and  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  West,  and  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed work  would,  as  you  are  well  aware,  confer 
a  great  blessiug  upon  all  the  world.  The  state- 
ment that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  affect 
adversely  the  election  in  New  York  is  so  abso- 
lutely false  that  it  has  no  shadow  even  of  foun- 
dation in  truth.  You,  aud  your  superior,  Weed, 
and  your  circle  of  friends,  endanger  the  election 
in  New  York.  You,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
have  lent  yourself  to  Mr.  Weed's  uses  for 
the  gratification  of  his  private  purposes  and 
personal  spite  against  Mr.  Fenton.  You 
will  assist  iu  brei-king  up  the  Republican 
party;  you  will  divide  the  friends  who  have  so 
often  in  times  of  great  peril  rallied  around  you; 
you  will  smile  while  the  great  State  you  so  foully 
misrepresent  is  given  over  to  the  Copperhead 
Democracy,  because  your  more  than  friend,  your 
political  father,  jour  dry  nurse,  was  not  con- 
sulted by  Governor  Fenton  when  certain  appoint- 
ments were  to  be  made.  But  we  yet  believe  that, 
iu  your  despite,  the  Empire  State  will  still  be 
true  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Should  6he 
prove  false,  you  and  your  friends  will  be 
alone  to  blame.  On  your  shoulders  and  on  those 
of  your  political  owners  and  employers  will  rest 
the  sole  responsibility.  Should  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed  and  yourself,  instead  of  laboring  through 
these  long  dog-days  to  procure  the  removal  of 
pttty  postmasters  of  obscure  country  villages 
for  the  crime  of  remaining  true  to  the  principles 
learned  from  your  lips,  address  yourselves  to  the 
Union  men  of  New  York  urging  them  to  unite 
in  the  support  of  that  candidate  for  Governor 
who  is  the  manifest  choice  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Fenton  would  be  re-elected  by  more  than  thirty 
thousand  majority,  every  Union  Representative 
would  be  returned  or  succeeded  by  a  man  of  like 
record  and  principles,  and  the  number  of  Union 
Representatives  would  be  increased.  If  the 
State  of  New  I'ork  i6  lost  to  the  Union  party  it 
will  be  because  of  the  personal  vindictiveness  of 
Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  and  the  treachery  of  his  pup- 
pet, William  H.  Seward. 

But  the  State  of  New  York  will  not  be  lost. 
Ycu  have  lost  a  great  portion  of  your  power. 
That  great  mass  of  foreign  voters,  forty  thou- 
sand stiong  at  least,  which  has  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  contended  agaiustyou  and  on  the  side 
of  your  newly-found  allies  Of  Tammauy,  you 
will  find  have  opened  their  eyes  at  length  to  the 
thorough  perception  of  the  great  truth  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  for  Americans,  black  and  white, 
arc  necessarily  the  advocates  of  the  liberty  of 
all  men  and  of  all  nationalities  the  world  over, 
and  these  men  will  vote  against  William  H. 
Seward  in  the  fall  election,  and  by  defeating 
him  aud  his,  rebuke  him  iu  a  manner  he  can  well 
understand  for  his  treacherous  backsliding. 


Seward 


you  arc  qun 
short.' " 


PERSONAL. 

"Willtaii    H.    SEWAKD1_Secretaiy   of 

State,  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  means  provided  by 
his  father  for  his  collegiate  course  in  one  year  after  he 
entered  Union  College ;  bnt  that  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  remaining  four  years  and  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  

Daniel    Pratt,     Jr.,     the     "  Great 

American  Traveler,"  recently  jumped  from  a  ferry-boat 
into  the  East  River,  waving  the  national  flag  as  he 
leaped  to  his  fate.  He  was  rescued,  and  gave  as  a  reason 
for  his  mad  act  that  "  the  public  generally  did  not  ap- 
preciate genius."  

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  dentist  in 

Boston,  was  killed  by  sun-stroke  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ou  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  July. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  one  of  the  ripest 

scholars  of  England,  has  definitely  accepted  the  chair  of 
Constitutional  History  at  the  Cornell  TJniversitj',  in 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Hound  Table  says: 
"It  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  Englishman  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  position  thus  to  expatriate  himself,  ana  it  will 
undoubtedly  attract  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  specu- 
lation. As,  however,  wo  are  to  be  the  gainers  by  it, 
criticism  on  this  side  the  water  is  likely  only  to  be 
favorable." 
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GWIN  AND  SEWARD.— A  SECRET  CHAPTER  IN 
ANTE-BELLUM  HISTORY. 


The  favorable  notices  from  the  press 
and  other  sources  of  my  recent  publica- 
tion in  the  Overland  Monthly  of  Sen- 
ator Gwin's  "  Sonora  Project,"  have  en- 
couraged me  to  present,  through  the 
same  medium,  others  of  the  "Gwin 
Papers,"  which,  I  trust,  will  meet  with 
equal  favor. 

The  rough  draft  of  the  present  article 
was  written  by  Doctor  Gwin  ten  years 
ago,  and  handed  to  me  to  revise  and  pre- 
pare for  the  press. 

About  that  time  a  "  breezy  "  contro- 
versy —  which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  death,  two  years  later,  of  Judge 
Black  —  had  begun  between  Mr.  Davis 
and  the  Judge,  over  certain  statements 
made  by  the  former  in  his  book,  con- 
cerning events  that  had  occurred  during 
the  closing  months  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration. 

Doctor  Gwin  had  for  many  years  en- 
tertained sentiments  of  the  warmest 
friendship  toward  Judge  Black,  and  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  his  great  ability 
and  purity  of  character.  These  senti- 
ments were  thoroughly  reciprocated, 
and  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  mar 
their  intimacy.  In  regard  to  some  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Davis 
and  Judge  Black,  the  latter's  views  and 
Doctor  Gwin's  differed  radically.  Doc 
tor  Gwin,  upon  reflection,  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought  of  putting  in  print 
opinions  that,  while  not  at  all  unfriend- 
ly, were  in  direct  conflict  with  Judge 
Black's  utterances  in  defense  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  For  this  reason  he  instructed 
me,  soon  after  I  received  it  from  his 
hands,  to  withhold  the  manuscript  from 
publication, — during  his  lifetime  at  least, 
— and  it  has  remained  in  my  possession, 
unfinished  and  almost  forgotten,  ever 
since.  The  portion  that  Doctor  Gwin 
Vol.  xviii — 30. 


thought  might  offend  Judge  Black, — on 
account  of  its  arraignment  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan for  excessive  weakness  of  pur- 
pose in  a  great  crisis  when  Jacksonian 
firmness  was  so  necessary,  —  I  have 
eliminated,  and  shall  publish  hereafter 
as  a  separate  article. 

The  rest  of  Doctor  Gwin's  article  reads 
as  follows  : 

The  Peace  Negotiations  of  1861. 

Recently,  while  reading  the  "Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment," by  Mr.  Davis,  on  p.  6j6,  vol.  I. 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr. 
Seward's  "Memoranda"  in  the  archives 
of  the  Department  of  State  struck  my 
attention,  and  brought  vividly  to  mind 
certain  events  in  which  I  took  an  active 
part  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  late  civil  war. 

The  extract  referred  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  15th,  1861. 
Mr.  John  Forsyth,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  on 
the  nth  instant,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  their  desire  for  an  unofficial  interview.  This 
request  was,  on  the  I2th  instant,  upon  exclusively 
public  considerations,  respectfully  declined. 

The  Senator  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard is  myself,  and  at  this  late  day,  it 
seems  to  me  no  breach  of  confidence  on 
my  part  to  make  public  a  chapter  in  the 
secret  and  unwritten  history  of  that 
eventful  period. 

Very  intimate  personal  relations  had 
existed  between  Mr.  Seward  and  myself 
for  many  years  prior  to  those  unhappy 
days.  Our  respective  terms  in  the 
United  States  Senate  began  about  the 
same  time  and  ended  on  the  same  da)" — 
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March  4th,  1861.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Mr.  Seward  entered  President  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  and  I  retired  to  private  life. 
Our  pathways  in  life  diverged  from  that 
time,  and  we  never  met  again. 

After  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in 
December,  i860,  my  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Seward  became  more  confidential 
in  its  nature  than  ever  before,  for — 
wide  apart  as  we  were  in  our  political 
sentiments — we  were  drawn  more  close- 
ly together  by  our  mutual  desire  to  avert 
war. 

Heretofore  I  have  considered  what 
passed  between  us  at  that  time  as  semi- 
official and  strictly  confidential  in  its 
character ;  but  the  seal  of  secrecy  is 
now  honorably  removed  from  my  lips, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  The  publication  in  Mr.  Davis's 
book  of  the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr. 
Seward's  despatch,  connecting  me  — .al- 
though not  by  name  —  with  the  "Peace 
Negotiations." 

2d.  Judge  Black's  recent  criticism  of 
Mr.  Davis's  work,  together  with  the  pub- 
lication of  General  Scott's  letters  of  the 
28th  and  30th  December,  i860;  one  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  to 
the  President. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  came  the 
semi-official  statement  that  Mr.  Seward 
would  be  his  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Seward  himself  was  the  first  to  refer  to 
his  anticipated  appointment,  and  told  me 
he  was  confident  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
tender  it  to  him. 

Far  apart  as  the  poles,  as  regarded  the 
vital  questions  that  separated  the  two 
great  political  parties,  my  fellow  Sena- 
tor and  I  were  entirely  in  accord  in  this  : 
that  the  differences  between  the  North 
and  the  South  should  be  amicably  set- 
tled if  possible,  and  that  the  dreadful 
arbitrament  of  war  should  be  absolutely 
the  dernier  ressort. 

It  was  a  subject  of  constant  conversa- 
tion and  discussion  between  us.  Seward 
believed  that  if  the  border  States  did 


not  secede,  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
federate States'  government  would  be 
ephemeral,  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  seceded  States  to  establish 
a  permanent  and  independent  govern- 
ment. He  frequently  said  to  me  that  it 
was  a  mere  question  of  time  when  the 
"masses"  in  both  sections  would  force 
an  amicable  settlement.  His  great  and 
only  fear  was  that  the  heated  partisans 
on  both  sides  might  precipitate  a  collis- 
ion before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration, 
or  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  might  ex- 
ist at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  as  to 
render  a  resort  to  arms  by  the  incoming 
administration  unavoidable. 

I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  Mr. 
Seward's  sincerity,  that  I  agreed  to  use 
all  the  influence  I  possessed  or  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  outgoing  adminis- 
tration (Mr.  Buchanan's)  to  prevent  its. 
throwing  any  obstacles  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
way,  should  he  be  disposed  to  adopt 
Seward's  policy.  This  was  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, upon  his  inauguration,  to  let  things 
remain  in  statu  quo  until,  by  a  wise  pol- 
icy, he  should  induce  the  seceded  States 
to  resume  their  former  condition  in  the 
Union. 

My  intimate  personal  and  social  rela- 
tions with  the  great  leaders  of  the  seces- 
sion movement  —  although  it  never  had 
my  approval  or  co-operation  —  enabled 
me  to  consult  as  freely  with  them  as. 
with  Mr.  Seward. 

They  were  undoubtedly  as  earnest  and 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement as  he  was ;  but,  somehow,  each 
side  mistrusted  the  other's  sincerity. 
Always  an  earnest  advocate  of  an  ami- 
cable solution  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  sections,  as  Mr.  Seward  well 
knew,  I  satisfied  him  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Southern  movement  deprecated  war, 
but  had  no  faith  in  his  power  to  so  con- 
trol Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet  as  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  his  (Seward's) 
views. 

My  Southern  friends,  not  satisfied 
with  my  assurance  that  Mr.  Seward  did 
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possess  this  power,  required  some  living 
proof  that  he  could  induce  the  incoming 
administration  to  favor  an  amicable  set- 
tlement. 

The  proof  of  Seward's  power  at  this 
time  was  first  exhibited  in  his  great  in- 
fluence with  General  Scott.  The  latter's 
notes  to  President  Buchanan  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  were  clearly  warlike 
in  tone,  and  if  Mr.  Buchanan  decided  to 
adopt  General  Scott's  suggestions,  a 
conflict  of  arms  was  inevitable.  These 
notes  —  dated  September  28th  and  30th, 
i860  —  created  intense  excitement  in 
Washington  city,  and  their  contents 
were  immediately  communicated  to  me. 
Mr.  Seward  had  time  and  again  assured 
me  that  General  Scott's  views  were  in 
full  accord  with  his  .own,  and  that  he 
and  the  General  were  in  constant  and 
harmonious  consultation  on  this  subject. 
I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  until  I  heard  of  the 
existence  and  learned  the  contents  of 
General  Scott's  before-mentioned  notes. 

In  reply  to  my  demand  for  an  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
newed his  solemn  assurances  that  he  and 
General  Scott  still  held  similar  views  ; 
that  he  knew  the  notes  had  been  sent, 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of  sending 
them,  but  was  not  at  liberty  to  commun- 
icate, even  to  me,  what  that  necessity 
was.  This  explanation  (?)  naturally  did 
not  satisfy  me,  and  for  a  time  our  inter- 
course entirely  ceased. 

Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Davis  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, Mr.  Seward  again  approached  me, 
and  renewed  the  subject  of  our  former 
consultations.  Reminding  me  that  he 
had  remarked  at  our  last  previous  inter- 
view that  coming  events  would  satisfy 
me  that  what  he  then  said  of  General 
Scott  was  true,  he  asked  me  whether  I 
was  convinced  or  not  that  he  had  been 
in  the  right.  My  answer  to  this  query 
was  in  the  affirmative,  for  in  the  interim 
General  Scott  had  again  "  changed 
front,"  vacillation   being   his    greatest 


characteristic  at  that  time,  as  it  was  also 
Mr.  Buchanan's.1 

Mr.  Seward  thereupon  explained  the 
object  of  this  renewal  of  former  confi- 
dences. He  said  he  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  belligerent  feeling  in  his  own 
party,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  tender  him  the 
Secretaryship  of  State.  He  told  me, 
furthermore,  that  he  had  no  direct  assur- 
ances from  him  that  the  latter  was  in 
accord  with  his  (Seward's)  policy  of  am- 
icably settling  the  differences  between 
the  two  sections.  Mr.  Seward  contin- 
ued, by  remarking  that  he  should  need 
strong  support  to  impress  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  he  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, the  certainty  that  his  (Seward's) 
peace  policy  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Confederate  States.  He  reasserted,  with 
great  earnestness,  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  prevent  civil  war,  if  placed  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  provided  it  was 
in  his  power  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
administration  on  this  subject. 

Our  consultation  waslong  and  earnest, 
and  ended  by  Seward's  urging  me  to 
write  to  Mr.  Davis,  assuring  him  that  if 
he  (Seward)  became  Secretary  of  State, 
he  would  go  into  the  Cabinet  a  firm  and 
influential  advocate  of  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  every  question  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  an  ardent  oppo- 
nent of  civil  war,  if  it  could  be  honor- 
ably avoided.  I  asked  until  the  next 
day  to  consider  whether  I  would  write 
this  letter  or  not. 

Mr.  Davis  knew  of  the  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  which  had  existed  for 
years  between  Mr.  Seward  and  myself, 
and  would  therefore  place  implicit  faith 
in  any  statement  transmitted  by  me  con- 
cerning Seward's  views  and  intentions. 
It  was  assuming  a  great  responsibility 
to  write  to  the  chief  of  the  new  govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  as  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  at  that  time  the  all- 

JDr.  Gwin's  lengthy  digression  at  this  point,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  vacillation,  etc.,  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  will  be  published,  hereafter,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  article. — E.J.C. 
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absorbing  one  with  both  governments, 
and  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
South. 

If  President  Davis  anticipated  war,  it 
was  his  duty  to  ask  for  heavy  appropria- 
tions from  the  Confederate  Congress,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  his  government 
in  a  state  of  defense.  In  the  then  state 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  seceded 
States,  a  message  from  him  proposing 
the  purchase  by  his  government  of  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  those  States,  to  be 
paid  for  in  8  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federacy, would  have  met  with  universal 
approbation;  and  several  million  bales  of 
cotton,  then  lying  in  the  shipping  ports 
of  the  South,  could  have  been  sold  in 
Europe,  vessels  bought,  equipped,  and 
manned  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
and  the  principal  Southern  ports  made 
impregnable  against  any  naval  force 
which  the  United  States  could,  at  that 
time,  command.  The  effect  of  this  pol- 
icy would  have  been  to  terminate  the 
contest  without  war,  as  the  Confederacy, 
with  a  superior  navy,  could  have  de- 
manded and  obtained  recognition  from 
the  North,  rather  than  to  have  their 
great  seaboard  cities  subjected  to  bom- 
bardment. For  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  so  far  adopt  the 
"  peace  policy  "  as  to  fail  to  ask  for  am- 
ple appropriations  to  defend  the  Confed- 
eracy, would  subject  him  to  grave  and 
well  deserved  censure. 

So  ardently,  however,  did  I  desire  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  sections,  and  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  was  I  of  its  practica- 
bility, that  I  determined  to  write  to  Mr. 
Davis,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Seward. 
The  letter  was  forthwith  written,  and 
when  read  by  him  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Seward  declared  to  me  that  it  was  "  sat- 
isfactory to  him,  and  the  very  thing  he 
wanted.''  The  mails  to  the  South  being 
still  free  from  espionage,  the  letter  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Davis  through  the  post- 
office. 

As   the  time  for  the  arrival   of   Mr. 


Lincoln  in  Washington  drew  near,  Mr. 
Seward's  anxiety  was  great  as  to  what 
Mr.  Lincoln's  views  would  be. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Seward  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  by  no  means  a  fixed 
fact,  and  he  so  stated  to  me  time  and 
again.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln's 
arrival,  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  very  earnest 
manner,  suggested  the  advisability  of 
my  having  an  interview  with  and  ex- 
plaining to  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  extenso,  his 
(Seward's)  views,  and  what  influence  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  would 
have  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
movement  in  shaping  legislation  in  the 
Confederate  Congress,  looking  to  peace 
rather  than  to  war  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections. 

So  extraordinary  and  unexpected  was 
this  request,  that  I  doubted  the  sincer- 
ity of  Mr.  Seward's  suggestion,  and  re- 
marked to  him  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  carry  it  out,  as  I  could  neither 
get  such  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
nor  make  such  a  statement  as  he  wished, 
with  effect,  if  invited  to  one.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard,removed  my  objections  by  saying  he 
would  bring  it  all  about,  without  any 
movement  on  my  part,  through  Mr.  La- 
mon,  the  confidential  friend  of  both  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  himself.  This  was  done, 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  in 
Washington,  our  interview  took  place  in 
the  new  capitol,  the  only  other  person 
present  being  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice- 
President  elect. 

The  interview  was  a  long  one,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  patient  listener.  At  its 
close,  he  expressed  himself  as  gratified 
that  it  had  taken  place. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Seward  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ten- 
dered him  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
and  he  had  accepted  it. 

The  excitement  in  Washington  at  that 
time  was  very  great.  The  "  War  Par- 
ty," as  it  was  called,  was  very  powerful, 
and  Mr.  Chase's  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  looked  upon 
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as  a  decided  victory  for  it.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Chase  was  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  al- 
most like  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  South.  By  this  time  it  was  difficult 
for  Mr.  Seward  and  myself  to  have  in- 
terviews without  exciting  remark,  and  a 
"  mutual  friend  "  was  therefore  selected 
as  our  go-between.  He  secured  rooms 
next  door  to  Mr.  Seward's  residence, 
and  messages  were  thus  easily  passed 
between  us. 

Upon  the  official  announcement  of 
Mr.  Chase's  appointment,  I  wrote  a  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Davis  to  this  effect :  That 
Mr.  Chase's  appointment  had  changed 
all  my  views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  in- 
coming administration,  and  looked  like 
war.  By  this  prompt  note  of  warning 
I  wished  to  protect  myself  against  any 
effect  my  letter  might  have  had  on  Mr. 
Davis. 

The  "  mutual  friend,"  by  my  direction, 
took  this  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward  for  his 
inspection.  After  reading  it  carefully, 
Mr.  Seward  changed  its  wording  by 
erasures  in  his  own  handwriting,  so  that 
it  read :  "Notwithstanding  Mr.  Chase's 
appointment,  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  for  peace,  and  the  ami- 
cable settlement  of  all  questions  between 
the  sections." 

I  read  the  dispatch  as  altered  by  Mr. 
Seward,  and  directed  it  to  be  sent.  But 
I  have  always  entertained  the  belief  that 
our  "  mutual  friend  "  made  a  copy  of  the 
dispatch  for  the  telegraph  operator,  and 
retained  the  original,  with  the  erasures 
in  Mr.  Seward's  handwriting.  My  rea- 
sons for  this  belief  are  that,  although 
a  Democrat,  he  was  ever  afterwards  a 
power  with  Mr.  Seward  while  in  office.1 

When  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  Con- 
federate Commissioners,  arrived  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Seward  urged  me, 
through  the  "  mutual  friend,"  to  put 
myself  in  communication  with  him, 
which  I  did. 

1  Dr.  Gwin  informed  me,  confidentially,  that  the  per- 
son here  alluded  to  (as  his  and  Seward's  intermediary) 
was  Sam.  Ward,  the  famous  "  King  of  the  Lobby." — 
E.  J.  C. 


Mr.  Seward  did  not  want  to  commit 
himself,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  to 
the  recognition,  in  his  capacity  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  of  this  Commission,  but 
through  me  gave  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances of  the  determination  of  the 
administration  to  settle  all  questions 
between  the  two  governments  amicably. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ;  he  could  not  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  being  content  with  this  confiden- 
tial assurance,  unofficial  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  so  declared.  He  insisted  upon  an 
unofficial  interview  at  least,  and  this  so 
earnestly  that  Mr.  Seward  could  not  well 
refuse  it. 

This  occurred  on  the  nth  of  March, 
1861,  and  I  was  to  call  at  Mr.  Seward's 
private  residence  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when,  it  was  understood,  the  time 
and  place  of  the  interview  would  be  fixed. 
I  was  at  the  Secretary"s  house  promptly 
at  io  o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  agreed 
upon.  When  I  asked  to  see  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, I  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  and  violently  attacked,  the  pre- 
vious night,  with  lumbago  or  sciatica; 
that  he  was  still  in  great  pain,  and  not 
able  to  see  any  one. 

I  then  went  direct  to  Mr.  Crawford's 
room,  and  told  him  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  message,  and  could  no  longer 
act  as  intermediary  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  Mr.  Seward.  He  ex- 
pressed great  regret  at  my  determin- 
ation ;  but  I  was  firm  in  it,  and  left 
Washington  that  evening  for  New  York. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Seward  for 
declining  the  proposed  unofficial  inter- 
view was,  as  I  have  just  stated,  upon 
the  plea  of  sickness,  and  no  other.  From 
the  beginning  and  throughout  I  had, 
and  still  have,  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Seward's 
sincerity  in  favoring  a  peace  policy  ;  and 
I  think  both  Mr.  Davis  and  Judge  Black 
have  suspected  him  unjustly  of  duplicity. 
Wm.  M.  Gwin. 
Gwin  and  Seward. 

As  related  by  Doctor  Gwin,  he  and 
Mr.  Seward  became  warm  personal 
friends  early  in  their  senatorial  careers. 
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Doctor  Gwin  often  referred  to  the  very 
efficient  support  given  by  Mr.  Seward 
to  his  measures  in  the  Senate  for  the 
benefit  of  California.  He  was  the  more 
grateful  to  Mr.  Seward  for  his  valuable 
aid  in  obtaining  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  for  this  State,  be- 
cause these  appropriations  were  almost 
invariably  opposed  by  his  Southern 
friends,  with  whom  he  was  most  inti- 
mate in  social  life.  The  Southern  Sen- 
ators, as  a  rule,  gave  no  encouragement 
to  internal  improvements,  and  opposed 
nearly  every  measure  that  looked  to 
taking  money  out  of  the  treasury.  They 
were  not  alive  to  the  wants  of  a  new 
and  growing  State,  their  own  constitu- 
encies being  composed  of  old  and  well 
established  communities.  Mr.  Seward 
was  essentially  a  progressive  man,  and 
thoroughly  sympathized  with  Doctor 
Gwin  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  the  far- 
off  State  on  the  Pacific.  What  seemed 
reckless  extravagance  to  the  Southern 
Senators  was  regarded  by  him  as  a 
proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

I  remember  hearing  Doctor  Gwin  re- 
late a  scene  in  the  Senate  that  created 
some  amusement  at  hisexpense.  Among 
other  large  appropriations,  Doctor  Gwin 
had  asked  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  a  blacksmith  shop  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  at  this  exclaimed  in  indignant 
tones  :  "  Does  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia want  to  bankrupt  the  government  ? 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
blacksmith  shop !  Why,  there  is  n't  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  whole  State  of 
Virginia  that  cost  one  hundred  dollars  !  " 

The  uproar  of  laughter  in  the. Senate 
at  this  killed  the  appropriation  for  that 
day,  but  the  Doctor  got  it  later. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  illiberality  and 
false  economy  that  Doctor  Gwin  had  to 
contend  against,  and  in  Mr.  Seward  he 
always  found  a  willing  and  able  ally. 

Mr.  Seward  was  anxious  to  enter  the 
"  charmed  circle  "  of  Southern  social  life, 
from  which,  as  a  "  Black   Republican," 


he  was  rigidly  excluded.  Doctor  Gwin, 
with  considerable  trepidation,  —  he  after- 
wards confessed, —  invited  him  to  a  large 
dinner  party  at  his  house,  where  nearly 
all  the  guests  were  Southern  Senators, — 
among  them  Toombs,  Hunter,  Mason, 
and  Breckinridge, —  and  their  wives. 
Mrs.  Gwin,  afraid  to  assign  him  to  any 
of  the  lady  guests,  herself  took  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  to  dinner.  Mr.  Seward,  by  his 
brilliant  and  interesting  conversation, 
soon  dissipated  the  chilliness  his  pres- 
ence had  caused,  and  turned  into  a  great 
success  what  Doctor  Gwin  had  feared 
would  prove  a  dismal  failure. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hunter  said  to  Mr. 
Toombs  :  "When  I  met  Seward  today, 
he  had  the  impertinence  to  say,  '  Good 
morning,  Brother  Hunter.'  " 

"  Did  you  knock  him  down  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Toombs. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Hunter;  "how 
could  I  knock  a  man  down  for  calling 
me  his  brother  ?  " 

Doctor  Gwin  did  few  braver  things  in 
his  life  than,  in  the  then  state  of  feeling 
in  Washington  society,  to  risk  his  own 
prestige  by  this  generous  effort  — which 
proved  so  successful — to  overcome  Mr. 
Seward's  ostracism  by  the  Southern 
social  element. 

In  writing  the  foregoing  article,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  exonerating 
Mr.  Seward  from  the  charge  of  decep- 
tion and  bad  faith  that  had  been  brought 
against  him,  Doctor  Gwin  exhibits  a 
magnanimity  of  character  which  is  even 
rarer  than  the  moral  courage  displayed 
in  Seward's  behalf  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. Doctor  Gwin  never  doubted  that 
Mr.  Seward  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest 
in  1865,  and  of  the  long  incarceration  in 
Fort  Jackson  that  followed, —  related 
in  the  August  Overland. 

In  a  letter  received  recently  from  an 
old  and  reliable  Kentucky  friend  of 
Doctor  Gwin,  I  have  further  proof  of 
this  fact.     The  letter  reads  : — 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  know  of  and  mention  in 
your  article  in  the  Overland   Monthly,  the  kind- 
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ness  of  George  D.  Prentice, —  the  famous  Louisville 
journalist. —  in  making  two  trips  to  Washington,  old 
and  feeble  as  he  then  was,  to  effect  Doctor  Gwin's 
release.  His  first  visit  secured  milder  treatment  for 
Doctor  Gwin,  and  the  second  one  effected  his  re- 
lease. 

On  his  return  after  the  first  visit,  Mr.  Prentice 
said  to  me:  "  The  President  and  Cabinet  are  all  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Gwin's  release,  except  Mr.  Seward,  and 
orders  have  been  issued  to  allow  him  every  com- 
fort." After  his  second  visit  he  told  me:  "The 
President  and  Cabinet  are  still  in  favor  of  Doctor 
Gwin  s  unconditional  release,  except  Seward,  who 
remarked  :  '  I  have  reasons,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, for  Doctor  Gwin's  continued  imprisonment, 
and  cannot  consent  to  his  liberation.'  "  Mr.  Prentice 
continued  :  "Neither  the  President  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  opposed  Seward  during  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  after  it  adjourned,  I  went  to  the  White 
House,  and  importuned  Johnson  until  I  got  him  to 
sign  an  order  for  Doctor  Gwin's  release, —  Seward 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Doctor  Gwin  never  could  surmise  and 
never  learned  why  Mr.  Seward  exhib- 
ited this  hostility  towards  him. 


During  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Seward  expressed  to  a 
friend  —  who  immediately  communicat- 
ed his  remarks  to  Doctor  Gwin  —  his 
great  disappointment  at  not  having  seen 
the  Doctor,  and  said  :  "  I  am  sorry  Doc- 
tor Gwin  has  n't  called  on  me  ;  I  would 
rather  see  him  than  any  man  in  Califor- 
nia." 

But  Doctor  Gwin  had  not  forgotten 
the  many  weary  months  of  confinement 
to  which  Mr.  Seward  had  subjected  him, 
and  could  not  extend  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  man  who  had  done  him  such 
a  wrong. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Doctor 
Gwin's  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  re- 
peated Mr.  Seward's  remarks  to  him  ; 
and,  as  heretofore  stated,  he  and  Mr. 
Seward  never  met  after  their  parting  in 
March,  1861. 

Evan  J.  Coleman. 


COYOTE-THAT-BITES. 


Not  every  Apache  can  get  his  fill  of 
blood  before  sun-up  and  his  fill  of  mes- 
cal before  noon.  Yet  Coyote-That-Bites 
had  managed  to  achieve  both  those  de- 
lightful ends,  and  of  all  the  happy  sav- 
ages on  the  Colorado  desert  he  was  the 
most  riotously,  tumultuously  happy. 
With  what  keen  delight  he  had  drawn 
his  sharp  blade  across  the  throats  of  Jose 
Sanchez  and  his  wife,  after  he  had  stolen 
into  their  wagon  in  the  gray  dawn,  and 
what  thrills  of  j  oy  shot  through  his  breast, 
when  he  silenced  the  yells  of  their  two 
little  children  with  the  butt  end  of  their 
father's  own  rifle.  And  then,  when  he 
had  taken  what  gold  was  in  the  Mexican's 
bag,  what  mescal  was  in  his  demijohn, 
and  had  strapped  Jose's  rather  loose  fit- 
ting cartridge  belt  about  his  sun-brown 


belly,  with  what  fierce  pleasure  he  stole 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  bloody  work, 
and  with  the  Mexican's  rifle  on  his  shoul- 
der, had  wandered  far  down  the  dry  ar- 
royo,  sipping  from  the  demijohn  the  stu- 
pefying juice  of  the  agave  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  felt  that  he  was  growing 
drowsy. 

Then  he  had  dragged  his  uncertain 
way  along,  until  he  had  come  to  the  rail- 
road track.  He  stared  stupidly  at  the 
bright  steel  rails,  and  looked  up  at  the 
humming  wires  in  an  awed  sort  of  way. 
He  would  like  to  lie  there  behind  the 
rocks,  he  thought,  until  some  one  should 
come  along  the  track,  and  then  try  a 
shot  at  him  with  his  newly  acquired 
weapon.  The  demijohn  was  growing 
light  and  the  rifle  was  growing  heavy. 
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Well,  it  was  getting  toward  noon,  and 
rather  warm,  even  for  an  Apache,  and 
he  would  lie  down  in  the  shade  of  the 
rocks  over  there  and  rest. 

The  humming  of  the  wires  is  a  sooth- 
ing sound,  and  no  sooner  had  his  head 
touched  the  earth,  than  sleep  took  a 
mighty  hold  upon  him,  and  wiped  out 
his  realizing  sense  of  joy,  as  sleep  has  a 
way  of  doing  with  everybody  that  has 
anything  to  be  joyful  for.  And  so  he 
lay,  with  the  rifle  by  his  side,  and  his 
unspeakably  hideous  face  turned  up 
toward  the  blue  that  arched  the  desert. 

It  was  quiet  there  and  restful, —  no 
sound  save  the  music  of  the  wires.  Stay, 
there  were  other  sounds  ;  but  they  came 
some  time  after  Coyote-That-Bites  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  sand,  and  gone 
off  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  They  came 
faintly  at  first,  and  mingled  with  the 
murmurings  of  the  wires.  Surely  they 
were  the  voices  of  children. 

Had  the  red  beast  been  awake  he 
might  have  imagined  thaf  they  were  the 
haunting  voices  of  the  wee  Mexican  chil- 
dren, whose  blood  he  had  so  ruthlessly 
shed  that  morning.  But  he  heard  them 
not.  They  were  very  far  from  being 
ghostly  voices  anyway, —  those  tones 
that  now  piped  forth  so  merrily  as  Dubs 
and  Gay  trudged  down  the  line.  They 
were  walking  in  the  scoop-out  along  the 
road-bed, —  not  on  the  track,  for  that 
was  forbidden. 

There  were  other  things  that  were 
forbidden,  too,  and  one  of  them  was 
straying  so  far  away  from  the  station. 
But  Dubs  was  "  taking  good  care  "  of  his 
three-year-old  sister,  and  in  the  pride  of 
his  six  full  years  he  was  equal  to  the 
care  of  half  a  dozen  such  as  Gay. 

To  give  Dubs  all  due  credit,  he  did 
not  know  he  was  half  a  mile  from  home, 
and  he  really  was  going  to  turn  back 
pretty  soon.  But  the  children  had  found 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  things 
to  claim  their  attention.  First  there  had 
been  a  chase  after  a  young  owl  that 
could  not  fly,  and   that  made  its  way 


along  in  the  most  haphazard  manner  im- 
aginable. Then  a  horned  toad  had  been 
captured,  and  Dubs  had  dragged  the 
disgusted  prisoner  along  by  a  string, 
until  he  had  tired  of  the  sport  and  had 
let  him  go  again.  Then,  always  keeping 
close  to  the  railroad,  they  had  entered  a 
great  field  of  cacti,  where  Dubs  had  tried 
very  hard  to  pick  "toonies"  without 
getting  the  insidious,  needle  like  spines 
in  his  fingers.  He  was  fairly  successful, 
but  he  would  not  let  the  fruit  of  the  cac- 
tus go  into  his  sister's  chubby  hands 
until  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  dangers 
by  his  ready  jack-knife. 

"'F  I  on'y  had  turn  matches  to  build 
a  fire  wiv,"  sighed  Dubs,  "  I  'd  burn  off 
vese  prickles,  jus'  like  ve  Injuns  does." 

"  O-o  !  "  came  suddenly  from  under 
Gay's  sun-bonnet,  "  Wot 's  dat  ?  " 

"  W'y,  it 's  a  jug  !  "  and  Dubs  left  the 
"toonies"  and  started  toward  the  pile 
of  rocks  where  lay  the  Coyote's  demi- 
john, and  where  also  lay  the  Coyote  him- 
self. 

The  two  trudged  up  the  little  slope, 
and  Dubs  grasped  the  handle  of  the 
demijohn,  only  to  let  it  drop  again  and 
spring  back  quickly  with  Gay  in  his 
arms.  For  he  had  caught  sight  of  the 
Coyote,  and  he  was  smitten  with  a  sud- 
den desire  to  go  home. 

But  he  saw  the  Indian  did  not  move, 
and  so  he  suddenly  became  very  brave. 
He  was  certainly  sound  asleep,  and  no 
more  to  be  feared  than  papa,  when  he 
lay  on  the  lounge  in  his  midday  repose. 
Then,  too,  Dubs  was  quite  sure  he  was 
a  "  worky  Injun,"  like  the  Yaquis,  who 
shoveled  and  picked  on  the  railroad,  and 
so  his  mind  became  wholly  at  ease. 

The  Coyote's  cartridge  belt,  which  had 
been  so  loosely  strapped,  had  fallen  off, 
and  lay  by  his  side.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred very  interesting  bits  of  brass  stick- 
ing in  it,  and  the  children  soon  had  these 
scattered  all  about  in  the  sand  by  the 
snoring  Coyote.  In  the  scramble  for  her 
share  of  the  innocent  toys,  Gay  let  one 
of  them  drop  on  the  Coyote's  leg.     Per- 
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fuse  to  let  him  order  their  baggage,  little 
and  large,  loaded  upon  it.  By  the  time 
this  was  done,  Mrs.  March  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe  had  so  far  detached  themselves  from 
each  other  that  they  could  separate  after 
one  more  formal  expression  of  regret 
and  forgiveness.  With  a  lament  into 
which  she  poured  a  world  of  inarticulate 
emotions,  Mrs.  March  wrenched  herself 
from  the  place,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
pushed  toward  her  train.     But  with  the 


last  long  look  which  she  cast  over  her 
shoulder,  before  she  vanished  into  the 
waiting-room,  she  saw  Miss  Triscoe  and 
Burnamy  transacting  the  elaborate  polite- 
nesses of  amiable  strangers  with  regard  to 
the  very  small  bag  which  the  girl  had  in 
her  hand.  He  succeeded  in  relieving  her 
of  it;  and  then  he  led  the  way  out  of  the 
station  on  the  left  of  the  general,  while 
Miss  Triscoe  brought  up  the  rear. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SEWARD'S  PROPOSITION  OF  APRIL  i,  1861,* 

FOR     A    FOREIGN     WAR    AND     A     DICTATORSHIP 
BY    FREDERIC     BANCROFT 


NOT  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury afterward  was  it  known  that 
on  April  1,  1861,  Seward  had  passed 
a  formal  criticism  on  the  way  Lincoln's 
administration  had  been  conducted  since 
the  inauguration,  and  had  proposed  that 
the  whole  policy  be  changed ;  that  a  course 
be  adopted  that  would  surely  have  stirred 
up  a  war  between  two  hemispheres,  and 
that  he,  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  made 
'practical  dictator.  But  no  biographer  of 
either  Lincoln  or  Seward  has  ever  ex- 
plained how  Seward  advanced,  step  by 
step,  to  this  astounding  proposition.  It 
was  evident  that  Seward's  aim  was  to 
rule  the  administration,  but  just  why  he 
made  this  proposition,  and  how  much  or 
little  there  was  in  our  foreign  relations 
to  warrant  it,  are  questions  that  have 
never  been  answered;  yet,  without  know- 
ing the  answer  to  them,  one  cannot  fully 
understand  either  Seward  or  Lincoln  at 
the  most  critical  time  in  their  lives. 

Up  to  1861,  Seward  was  the  truest 
exponent  of  the  Republican  party  as 
an  effective  political  organization.  Al- 
though he  was  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1860,  his  pres- 
tige was  hardly  at  all  lessened.  He 
was  the  chief  feature  on  the  Republican 
side  during  the  subsequent  campaign. 
Shortly  after  Lincoln's  election  he  was 
invited  to  become  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  new  administration.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1860-61,  when  States  were  seced- 

*  This  subject  is  treated  more  full}*,  and  the  au- 
thorities are  cited,  in  the  author's  Life  of  William 
H.  Seward,  which  is  to  be  published  presently. 


ing  and  Southerners  were  planning  the 
destruction  of  Federal  authority  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  when  most 
of  the  Northern  Democrats  were  un- 
willing to  do  anything  that  would  en- 
courage Buchanan  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  Federal  property  in  the  South,  and 
when  the  Republicans  were  divided  in 
opinion  and  were  in  a  helpless  minority, 
Seward  assumed  what  he  called  "a  sort 
of  dictatorship  for  defence."  This  referred 
especially  to  his  zealous  efforts,  more  or 
less  in  conjunction  with  General  Scott 
and  Attorney -General  Stanton,  to  have 
Washington  quietly  guarded  against  in- 
vasion from  Maryland,  or  Virginia,  and 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  movements 
of  the  secessionists  both  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  Congress.  Seward's  more 
extensive  aim  was  to  unite  all  men  who 
were  opposed  to  secession,  and  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  Southerners  that  the  Repub- 
licans intended  to  attack  slavery  with- 
in the  States.  He  did  not  favor  forci- 
ble resistance  to  what  was  occurring,  but 
he  displayed  a  cheerful  confidence  that 
secession  would  not  be  successful.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  support  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  prohibiting  interfer- 
ence with  slavery  in  the  States  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  would  help  forward 
a  movement  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion where  grievances  might  be  heard  and 
corrected.  By  showing  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  the  Union  he  undertook 
to  bring  all  Unionists  into  friendly  and 
sympathetic  relations.  He  opposed  every- 
thing that  he  thought  would  hinder  these 
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aims  and  create  excitement,  and  precipi- 
tate violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  which  began  to  take 
shape  early  in  February. 

This  policy  was  not  what  one  would 
have  expected  from  his  previous  opin- 
ions, but  the  necessities  of  the  time  and 
the  results  of  his  action  have  justified  it. 
There  was  need  that  he — the  Republican 
leader  past,  present,  and  prospective — 
should  adopt  some  general  course  of  ac- 
tion, and  no  one  has  ever  suggested  what 
course  he  might  have  taken  that  would 
make  the  status  better  on  March  4,  1861. 

If  Buchanan  had  dared  to  follow  the 
example  of  Jackson  when  dealing  with 
nullification,  it  would  have  been  Sew- 
ard's plain  duty  to  support  a  policy  of 
vigorous  repression  of  disunion  ;  but  with- 
out Buchanan's  lead  a  demand  on  Sew- 
ard's part  for  coercion  would  have  warn- 
ed the  secessionists  to  make  haste  while 
the  Republicans  were  still  helpless.  As  it 
was,  Seward  had  at  least  encouraged  the 
Southern  Unionists  outside  of  the  cotton 
States  ;  he  had  materially  helped  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  secession,  and  he  had 
also  brought  about  more  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  milder  men  of  each  sec- 
tion, and  had  thereby  kept  open  for  the 
new  administration  the  question  of  war 
or  peace.  And  there  was  as  much  truth 
as  egotism  in  his  declaration  to  Lincoln, 
on  February  24:  "Only  the  soothing 
words  which  I  have  spoken  have  saved 
us  and  carried  us  along  thus  far.  Every 
loyal  man,  and  indeed  every  disloyal 
man,  in  the  South  will  tell  you  this." 

He  had  found  a  modus  vivendi.  Oth- 
erwise there  would  have  remained  no 
Union  that  Lincoln  could  save. 

I. 

After  March  4,  1861,  the  Republicans 
had  possession  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  and  practical  control  of 
Congress,  and  therefore  they  were  bound 
to  adopt  a  vigorous  and  definite  policy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington were  opposed  to  coercion,  and 
many  of  them  were  in  sympathy  with 
secession.  The  well-organized  and  deter- 
mined Confederacy  of  seven  States  was 
not  immediately  in  front  of  the  national 
capital,  but  it  rested  safely  behind  a 
double  row  of  States,  which  promised 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  vast  series  of 
defensive  fortifications.  If  the  Confed- 
eracy had  gained  possession  of  all  the  forts 


within  its  territory,  as  it  had  of  the  post- 
offices  and  custom  -  houses,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  war  except  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  secession  of  States  farther  north. 
ButFortSumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor  and 
in  sight  of  the  fountain  of  secession,  was  still 
held  by  United  States  troops.  They  also 
retained  possession  of  Fort  Pickens,  off 
Pensacola,  Florida,  which  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Gulf.  Neither  Fort  Sum- 
ter nor  Fort  Pickens  could  be  surrendered 
or  evacuated  voluntarily  without  national 
humiliation  and  a  confession  of  inability 
or  fear  to  resist  disunion.  Nor  could  the 
Confederacy  consent  to  the  retention  of 
these  forts  by  the  United  States  without 
inviting  the  reproach  that  the  new  govern- 
ment had  not  the  courage  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  it  claimed.  Hence  the  chiefs 
on  each  side  calculated  that  if  there  was  to 
be  a  war  it  would  begin  at  one  of  these 
points.  So  far  a  conflict  had  been  avoid- 
ed by  means  of  mutual  agreements.  The 
Confederates  in  each  locality  had  promised 
not  to  attack  the  neighboring  fort  on  con- 
dition that  Buchanan  would  not  endeavor 
to  re -enforce  it.  The  effect  of  this  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  secessionists.  Ev- 
ery day  the  resources  of  Major  Anderson, 
who  was  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  be- 
came less,  while  South  Carolina  was  sur- 
rounding the  harbor  with  forts  and  ob- 
structing the  channel.  Although  the 
Brooklyn  and  other  warships,  with  hun- 
dreds of  troops  aboard,  hovered  about  Fort 
Pickens,  and  might  have  re-enforced  it 
and  reinoved  all  danger  of  its  seizure,  this 
ill-balanced  truce,  so  stupid  and  cowardly 
on  Buchanan's  part,  tied  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  officers,  while  the  Confed- 
erates planted  batteries  and  prepared  for 
offensive  warfare.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  Lincoln  ever  said  directly 
that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated,  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  he  thought  such  an 
outcome  likely.  However,  he  continued 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  study  the  great 
national  crisis. 

Seward  really  believed  that  his  assur- 
ances, in  December,  that  in  sixty  days  the 
skies  would  be  brighter,  had  been  warrant- 
ed, and  that  he  had  "brought  the  ship 
off  the  sands."  When  Southerners  and 
their  friends  had  questioned  his  abil- 
ity to  make  his  policy  that  of  the  Re- 
publican administration,  he  had  pointed 
to  his  influence  over  General  Scott,  the 
head  of  the  army,  and,  until  recently, 
the  chief  of  the  coercionists.      To  those 
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who  still  doubted  he  was  able  to  show  a 
letter  which  the  general  had  addressed  to 
him  on  March  3,  as  if  the  Secretary  of  State, 
instead  of  the  President,  were  to  choose 
the  line  of  action  for  the  incoming-  admin- 
istration. Lincoln  had  followed  Seward's 
suggestions  about  changing  passages  in 
the  draft  of  the  inaugural  address;  and 
although  he  had  not  allowed  Seward's 
friends  to  have  undue  influence  in  the 
selection  of  the  cabinet,  he  had  declined 
to  accept  Seward's  consequent  request  to 
be  excused  from  becoming  Secretary  of 
State,  saying  that  the  public  interests  de- 
manded he  should  take  that  office.  Sew- 
ard's importance  and  experience  in  the 
past  were  the  best  preparation  for  the  time 
when  the  new  administration  could  meet, 
with  charity  and  patience,  what  was  de- 
clared to  be  groundless  fear,  when  re- 
wards and  punishments  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  warnings  and  promises. 

On  March  15  Lincoln  requested  each 
member  of  his  cabinet  to  give  a  written 
opinion  on  this  question:  ■"Assuming  it 
to  be  possible  now  to  provision  Fort  Sum- 
ter, under  all  the  circumstances  is  it  wise 
to  attempt  it?"  Seward  answered  in  the 
negative,  because  he  thought  that  such 
an  attempt  would  probably  initiate  a  civil 
war,  which  he  regarded  "  as  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  deplorable  of  national  calam- 
ities." Therefore  he  had  studied  how  to 
save  the  Union  without  war.  He  believed 
that  even  in  South  Carolina  there  was  a 
''profound  and  permanent  national  sen- 
timent" that  "could  ultimately  be  relied 
upon  to  rally  the  people  of  the  seceding 
States  to  reverse,  upon  due  deliberation, 
all  the  popular  acts  of  legislatures  and 
conventions  by  which  they  were  hastily 
and  violently  committed  to  disunion." 
His  policy  was  to  try  conciliation  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  Southern  Unionists, 
and  thereby  peaceably  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas in  the  Union.  "It  is  through 
their  good  and  patriotic  offices,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  look  to  see  the  Union  sentiment 
revived  and  brought  once  more  into  ac- 
tivity in  the  seceding  States,  and  through 
this  agency  those  States  themselves  re- 
turning into  the  Union."  Because  all 
the  slave  States  believed  in  the  right  of 
secession,  it  was  well  known  that  they 
would  regard  any  attempt  to  coerce  the 
cotton  States  as  positive  evidence  that 
the  Republicans  intended  to  disregard  the 


Constitution  and  make  an  attack  upon 
slavery.  As  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Union 
was  to  be  saved  or  lost  according  to  the 
action  of  the  border  slave  States,  they 
must  be  treated  so  as  to  prevent  their  join- 
ing the  Confederacy.  Seward  believed 
that  the  evacuation  of  Port  Sumter  would 
be  taken  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  peace- 
ful intentions  of  the  administration,  and 
that,  as  a  result,  several  of  the  loyal  slave 
States  would  come  out  positively  and 
finally  against  secession. 

Virginia  was  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  promising  of  the  doubtful 
States.  She  had  led  in  the  movement 
that  brought  about  a  peace  conference 
in  Washington.  And  although  this  con- 
ference failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
it  discouraged  violent  action,  and  for 
a  time  greatly  strengthened  the  large 
majority  of  Unionists  in  the  Virginia 
State  convention,  which  had  been  in  ses- 
sion since  February  13,  1S61.  Seward's 
expectation  was  that  by  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  signs  of  coercion  this  convention 
could  be  induced  to  adjourn.  This  was 
the  main  question,  and  all  others  were 
considered  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon 
it.  Getting  rid  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion would  make  the  immediate  secession 
of  the  State  impossible.  Then  the  next 
dangerous  question  could  be  taken  up, 
and  perhaps  a  movement  for  a  conven- 
tion of  the  loyal  slave  States,  probably 
at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  could  be  begun  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  this  convention 
would  be  followed  within  a  few  months 
by  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  all  the  difficulties.  The 
members  of  the  Virginia  convention  con- 
tinued their  debates  while  the  administra- 
tion was  considering  what  policy  to  adopt. 

Excepting  some  phases  of  the  purely 
military  question,  all  the  conclusions  that 
Seward  had  urged  for  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Sumter  applied  with  about  equal 
force  to  Fort  Pickens.  Even  on  the  mil- 
itary side  of  the  question,  the  difference, 
which  was  chiefly  one  of  time  and  degree, 
would  disappear  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Seward's  plan.  His  attitude  meant  a  waiv- 
ing of  sovereign  rights,  a  voluntary  pa- 
ralysis in  administration,  and  the  accept- 
ance temporarily  of  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  avoid  war.  The  prejudices 
and  fears  of  the  Southerners  must  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  off  in  quiet.  But  as  yet 
Fort  Sumter  was  the  only  very  urgent 
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question,  for  it  was  known  that  the  gar- 
rison would  be  starved  out  unless  repro- 
visioned  by  the  middle  of  April.  Sew- 
ard's opinion  in  favor  of  evacuation  was 
supported  by  the  highest  military  author- 
ity, and  by  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net except  Chase  and  Montgomery  Blair. 
But  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  then 
in  extra  session, were  urgent  for  vigorous 
measures  for  the  protection  of  Federal 
rights  and  property.  Lincoln  remained 
undecided,  while  he  was  making  inquiries 
by  two  or  three  independent  means  as  to 
the  status  in  South  Carolina. 


Meantime  a  very  annoying  collateral 
question  had  arisen.  On  February  27, 
Martin  J.  Crawford,  John  Forsyth,  and  A. 
B.  Roman  had  been  appointed  Confederate 
Commissioners  to  the  United  States,  in 
the  hope  that  they  could  obtain  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  their  govern- 
ment. In  case  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  refuse  to  receive  them,  or  to 
open  negotiations,  but  be  willing  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  Senate,  they  were  in- 
structed to  accede.  Or  if  he  should  pro- 
pose to  withhold  a  reply  to  their  com- 
munication until  Congress  assembled  and 
pronounced  a  decision  in  the  premises, 
they  were  to  oppose  no  obstacle,  provided, 
in  either  case,  they  received  from  him 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  existing 
peaceful  status  as  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments should  be  rigidly  maintained, 
and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  un- 
der any  pretext  whatever  by  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  wheth- 
er civil  or  military,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  should  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  pending  nego- 
tiations. 

Dr.  William  Gwin, whose  term  as  Sena- 
tor from  California  expired  on  March  4, 
1861,  had  already  been  used  by  Seward  as 
a  means  of  letting  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy  know  that  the  intentions  and 
expectations  of  the  prospective  Secretary 
of  State  were  all  favorable  to  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulties.  Seward  was 
barely  installed  in  his  new  offiee  when 
Gwin,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  for  the 
commissioners,  called  and  represented  it 
as  his  own  opinion  that  the  commission- 
ers were  ready  to  accept  war,  and  could 
not  admit  of  delay  unless  they  should  re- 
ceive a  most  reliable  guaranty  as  to  the 


peaceful  intentions  of  the  government. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  agent 
should  bring  to  Seward  a  memorandum 
stating  the  terms  on  which  the  commis- 
sioners would  consent  to  a  delay,  for  a 
satisfactory  answer  could  not  be  given  by 
Seward  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  the 
agent  with  the  memorandum  called  at 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  morning 
of  March  8.  It  stated  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  their  mission  for  a  peri- 
od not  exceeding  twenty  days,  provided 
that  the  existing  military  status  should  be 
preserved  in  every  respect.  But  Seward 
was  at  home,  and  too  ill  to  transact  any 
business.  Gwin  became  dissatisfied  and 
dropped  out  of  the  negotiations. 

Seward  soon  recovered,  and  Senator 
Hunter  of  Virginia  became  the  go-be- 
tween. The  commissioners  represented  to 
their  government  that  Seward  was  "per- 
ceptibly embarrassed  and  uneasy  "  when 
Hunter  appeared  at  the  Department  of 
State,  March  11  ;  for  the  Secretary  "seem- 
ed to  apprehend  the  formal  presentation 
of  the  issue  Ave  have  in  charge.'"  Because 
it  was  believed  that  the  evacuation  of 
Sumter  had  been  decided  upon,  the  com- 
missioners concluded  to  forego  the  de- 
mand for  the  preservation  of  the  military 
status  and  to  insist  upon  an  informal  in- 
terview. In  reply  Seward  said  that  be- 
fore he  could  consent  he  would  have  to 
consult  the  President,  and  that  he  would 
give  Hunter  an  answer  the  next  day. 
But  the  President  would  not  permit  the 
interview.  So  Seward  replied,  March  12: 
"  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  receive 
the  gentlemen  of  whom  we  spoke  yester- 
day. You  will  please  explain  to  them 
that  this  decision  proceeds  solely  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  and  not  from  any  want  of 
personal  respect." 

Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  indirect 
methods,  the  commissioners,  on  March 
13,  made  a  written  request  for  an  official 
audience  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  so 
that  they  might  state  the  object  of  their 
mission.  They  asked  for  an  answer  on 
the  following  day.  When  their  messen- 
ger called  for  it,  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  sent  to  their  hotel  on  the  succeeding 
day.  But  none  came;  so  the  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  department  to  make  in- 
quiries. He  was  informed  that  a  reply 
was  then  preparing. 

The  immediate  rejection  of  the  request 
of  the  commissioners  seemed  to  be  inevi- 
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table.  Whenever  it  should  come,  they 
would  hare  to  withdraw.  Then  the  chan- 
nel of  amicable  communication  between 
the  two  governments  would  close,  and 
warlike  demonstrations  must  soon  follow. 
This  would  mark  the  end  and  utter  failure 
of  Seward's  policy.  During  bis  whole  ca- 
reer there  had  been  no  idea  or  course  of 
action  to  which  he  had  clung  so  fondly. 
He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  political 
seer,  and  his  pride  did  not  lag  behind  his 
reputation. 

While  still  distressed  by  the  dilemma 
on  March  15,  Justice  Nelson  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  laid  before  him  some  opin- 
ions to  the  effect  that  there  were  seri- 
ous constitutional  objections  to  the  em- 
ployment of  coercive  measures  against 
the  Confederacy.  Shortly  afterward 
Nelson  met  his  colleague,  Judge  John 
A.  Campbell,  and  took  him  to  Seward, 
hoping  that  he  might  help  to  overcome 
the  immediate  difficulties.  According  to 
agreement,  Campbell  immediately  report- 
ed to  the  commissioners  Seward's  desire 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  left  with  them 
a  written  statement  expressing  "  perfect 
confidence  "  that  Sumter  would  be  evacu- 
ated in  the  next  five  days;  "  that  no  mea- 
sure changing  the  existing  status  of  things 
prejudicially  to  the  Southern  Confederate 
States  is  at  present  contemplated ;"  that  an 
immediate  demand  for  an  answer  to  their 
communication  would  "be  productive  of 
evil  and  not  of  good";  and  he  asked  for 
a  delay  of  ten  days  until  the  effect  of  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  could  be  as- 
certained. Of  course  the  commissioners 
understood  that  Campbell  obtained  his 
information  from  Seward;  in  fact,  all 
concerned  must  have  known  that  there 
was  no  other  source  for  such  assurances. 
The  same  day  Campbell  sent  Seward  a 
careful  account  of  what  had  been  done. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  claimed  that 
Campbell  said  more  to  the  commissioners 
than  he  was  authorized  to  do,  and  that 
Seward  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  only 
a  few  hours  after  he  received  his  in- 
structions he  reported  to  Seward  that 
he  had  told  Crawford  "that  no  measure 
changing  the  existing  status  of  things 
prejudicially  to  the  Confederate  States 
is  at  present  contemplated  by  the  admin- 
istration." This  covered  Fort  Pickens  as 
positively  as  if  that  fort  had  been  ex- 
pressly named.  Moreover  it  was  avowed, 
and  thoroughly  understood  on  all  sides, 
that    the    Confederacy    would    violently 
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resist  any  attempt  to  re-enforce  United 
States  troops  at  any  point  within  the 
boundary  of  the  seven  seceded  States. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  five  days 
within  which  Sumter  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated, Campbell  was  requested  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  delay.  On  March  21  he 
conferred  with  Seward,  and  again  gave 
the  commissioners  a  written  statement 
that  his  "confidence"  was  "unabated" 
as  to  the  facts  stated  on  March  15;  "sec- 
ond, that  no  prejudicial  movement  to  the 
South  is  contemplated  as  respects  Fort 
Pickens.  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  posi- 
tively to-morrow  afternoon." 

After  a  long  consultation  with  Seward 
on  March  22,  Campbell  made  a  third  rec- 
ord of  his  "unabated  confidence"  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  distrust  as  to 
Sumter,  and  that  the  condition  of  things 
at  Fort  Pickens  was  not  to  be  altered 
prejudicially  to  the  Confederacy.  He 
advised  against  making  any  demands 
upon  the  United  States,  and  said  he 
should  have  knowledge  of  any  change  in 
the  existing  status.  Justice  Nelson  was 
present  at  each  of  the  three  interviews, 
and  Campbell  showed  the  statements  to 
him,  and  obtained  his  sanction  before 
giving  them  to  the  commissioners,  and 
Campbell  published  the  fact  only  a  few 
weeks  later.  Nelson's  loyalty  would  have 
made  it  morally  obligatory  to  deny  Camp- 
bell's account  if  it  had  not  been  correct. 

Until  the  last  days  of  March,  Seward's 
general  influence  over  the  administration 
seemed  to  be  undisturbed.  Although 
Lincoln  had  not  adopted  his  recommenda- 
tions, he  so  carefully  avoided  direct  an- 
tagonism to  them  that  Seward  and  his 
friends  continued  to  believe  that  they 
would  prevail. 

III. 

On  March  28  the  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  came  to  an  end.  This  was  a  prom- 
ise that  the  Republican  members  who 
had  urged  a  vigorous  policy  of  national 
defence  would  in  the  future  have  less 
weight  with  the  administration.  By  this 
time,  too,  Lincoln  had  received  answers 
to  his  different  inquiries  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  South  Carolina.  This  was  also  the 
last  day  of  the  period  of  delay  the  com- 
missioners had  been  authorized  to  make. 
The  general  indications  were,  moreover, 
that  the  Confederate  government  would 
not  much  longer  remain  patient,  or  be 
able  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  violence  at 
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Fort  Sumter  or  Fort  Pickens,  or  both.  But 
what  was  of  the  greatest  immediate  im- 
portance was  the  sensational  and  true  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, also  on  March  28,  that  an  order  had 
been  issued  two  weeks  before  to  re-enforce 
Fort  Pickens  with  the  400  men  on  the 
Brooklyn.  This  announcement,  if  con- 
firmed, was  sure  to  excite  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  was  likely  to  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  decide  within  a  few  days 
upon  a  definite  policy. 

Late  that  evening  Lincoln  called  the 
members  of  his  cabinet  into  consultation, 
to  inform  them  that  General  Scott  had 
recommended  that  Fort  Pickens,  as  well 
as  Fort  Sumter,  should  be  evacuated. 
Lincoln  showed  considerable  emotion  in 
making  the  announcement.  A  painful 
silence  followed,  until  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair  began  to  denounce  Scott  for 
"playing  politician,"  in  recommending 
the  surrender  of  a  fort  that  was  regarded 
as  impregnable.  Those  present  under- 
stood that  the  remarks  were  aimed  at 
Seward ;  and  in  after-years  both  Blair 
and  Welles  recorded  their  belief  that 
Scott  was  acting  at  Seward's  instigation. 

The  intimacy  between  Scott  and  Sew- 
ard since  December — Scott  had  been  Sew- 
ard's right  arm  in  the  "sort  of  dictator- 
ship for  defence  " — makes  it  seem  likely 
that  they  were  in  touch  in  military  ques- 
tions much  as  Seward  and  Weed  were 
in  political  ones,  and  that  Scott's  recom- 
mendation was  really  Seward's,  adroitly 
and  tentatively  made  in  this  way  in 
order  to  avoid  hazarding  the  influence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Repeatedly  since 
1839,  when  Seward  and  Weed  used  Scott 
as  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  the 
nomination  of  Henry  Clay,  the  general 
had  been  a  very  convenient  figure-head  for 
the  shrewd  New  York  leaders.  They  had 
acted  together  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington against  invasion  and  conspiracy; 
they  planned  how  Lincoln  could  escape 
the  alleged  plot  to  assassinate  him  in 
passing  through  Baltimore.  It  has  been 
noticed  how  Seward  pointed  to  his  in- 
fluence over  Scott.  No  one  has  ever  ex- 
plained why  Scott's  letter  of  March  3  was 
addressed  to  Seward  rather  than  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  War;  for  it 
claimed  to  be  only  a  repetition  in  writ- 
ing of  what  had  been  expressed  in  con- 
versation. Rumor  said  that  Weed  had 
a  hand  in  the  matter.  It  is  at  least 
strange  that  just  the  opinions  expressed 


in  it  that  Seward  would  have  wanted 
the  Confederates  to  know,  as  evidence 
that  Scott  fully  agreed  with  him  in  op- 
position to  coercion,  were  within  three 
days  reported  to  Montgomery  by  the 
commissioners.  In  later  years  Welles  as- 
serted that  when  the  Sumter  question 
first  came  before  the  new  cabinet  Seward 
recommended  that  it  be  referred  to  Scott 
for  final  decision,  that  his  report  be  con- 
clusive, and  that  Seward  was  as  yet  the 
only  member  who  was  aware  that  Scott 
had  ceased  to  be  a  coercionist.  On  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  March  Scott  wrote  for 
the  President  a  lengthy  opinion  in  entire 
hai'mony  with  Seward's  ideas  as  to  evacu- 
ating Sumter.  On  March  6  Seward  car- 
ried it  away  from  the  White  House  be- 
fore the  President  had  examined  it,  and 
lent  it  to  Stanton,  to  be  shown  to  Dix. 
On  the  7th  Lincoln  requested  Seward  to 
return  the  paper  so  that  he  could  study  it. 
This  opinion  of  March  5  referred  also 
to  a  truce  as  to  Fort  Pickens  between  the 
previous  administration  and  some  of  the 
Confederates.  On  the  same  day  the  Pres- 
ident had  requested  General  Scott  to  use 
"all  possible  vigilance  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  all  the  places."  On  the  9th  he 
learned  that  nothing  had  been  done  tow- 
ard re-enforcing  Fort  Pickens;  so,  on  the 
11th,  he  put  the  order  in  writing.  Welles 
has  recorded  that  on  that  day  Scott  was 
very  eager  to  have  a  naval  vessel  (be- 
cause overland  communications  were  un- 
reliable) take  an  army  officer, who  should 
be  bearer  of  despatches  instructing  Cap- 
tain Vodges  of  the  Brooklyn,  lying  off 
the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  to  disembark  his 
men  so  as  to  strengthen  Fort  Pickens; 
but  that  by  the  12th  Scott  had  lost  his 
"earnest  zeal,"  and  had  concluded  that 
it  would  suffice  to  send  merely  a  written 
order  to  Vodges.  So  this  was  done  on 
March  12.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  March 
that  Hunter  called  on  Seward  in  behalf 
of  the  commissioners.  Everybody  knew 
that  a  continuation  of  the  truce  at  Fort 
Pickens,  as  well  as  at  Fort  Sumter,  was 
a  sine  qua  non  of  delay  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse on  the  part  of  Crawford,  For- 
syth, and  Roman.  We  have  seen  how 
Seward  encouraged  Hunter  to  believe 
that  he  would  receive  the  commissioners, 
and  how,  when  he  had  to  withdraw  this 
encouragement,  he  soon  gave  Campbell 
assurances  incorrectly  declaring  thr 
there  was  no  intention  to  change 
status.      This,  with  reassurances  at  d 
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ent  tiunes.  as  has  been  noticed,  kept  the 
Confederates  in  repose  for  two  weeks. 
The  Tribune's  disclosure  of  March  28 
about  the  order  for  re  -  enforcing  Port 
Pickens  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Sew- 
ard and  Scott  before  tbe  hour  when  Scott 
made  his  startling  recommendation  to 
evacuate  Fort  Pickens.  Whether  this 
recommendation  was  the  result  of  fear 
lest  the  report  of  Scott's  order  might  pre- 
cipitate a  war  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  it  is 
only  certain  that  the  report  did  not  bring 
war  because  it  was  discredited.  It  is  now 
certain  that  by  tbe  evening  of  March  28 
Seward  knew  that  his  assurances  about 
there  being  no  intention  to  change  the 
status  were  incorrect.  As  a  man  of  honor 
he  was  bound  either  to  tell  Campbell  the 
truth  or  to  counteract  the  possible  effects 
of  the  order  to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens,  so 
as  to  make  the  change  of  status  not  ''pre- 
judicial" to  the  Confederacy.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  inducing  the  Federal 
governmetit  to  withdraw  from  Fort  Pick- 
ens, which  Scott  now  urged. 

But  there  is  still  another  mysterious 
thread.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Lincoln  was  calm  in  the  belief  that 
Todges  had  landed  the  troops  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  12th,  and  that 
Fort  Pickens  was  absolutely  safe.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commandant  had 
failed  to  obey  instructions,  as  the  admin- 
istration learned  a  few  days  later.  If 
Seward  expected  such  an  outcome,  that 
would  explain  both  why  he  had  dared  to 
give  Campbell  the  assurances  at  different 
times  since  March  15,  and  why  he  had 
not  hastened  to  undeceive  him  and  the 
commissioners  after  March  28.  Whether 
Seward  had  any  reason  to  expect  that  the 
order  to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  would 
not  be  obeyed  is  unknown,  but  we  know 
positively  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
him  to  get  free  from  his  embarrassment 
unless  Lincoln  should  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Fort  Pickens  and  thereby 
close  the  whole  question  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

When  the  cabinet  met  again  at  noon, 
March  29,  Chase,  Blair,  and  Welles  agreed 
that  Fort  Sumter  should  be  relieved. 
Bates  was  non-committal  on  this  point. 
Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
•was  the  only  one  who  still  stood  with 
Seward  in  regard  to  Sumter,  and  Smith's 
advice  plainly  rested  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  would 
be  compensated  for  by  rigorous  measures 


elsewhere.  The  logic  of  Seward's  former 
attitude  meant  that  Pickens  should  not 
be  held  at  the  cost  of  peace.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Confederates  had  several 
days  before  begun  to  apply  to  Pensacola 
Harbor  the  choking-off  policy  that  had 
been  so  successful  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Charleston.  The  adverse  reception  of 
Scott's  recommendation  regarding  Fort 
Pickens  was  sufficient  to  warn  any  one 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  come  out  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  it  now.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice the  exact  wording  of  Seward's  opin- 
ion given  to  the  President  on  the  29th: 

First.  The  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  sup- 
ply or  re-enforce  Sumter  would  provoke  au 
attack,  and  so  involve  a  war  at  that  point. 

The  fact  of  preparation  for  such  an  expe- 
dition would  inevitably  transpire,  and  would 
therefore  precipitate  the  war — and  probably 
defeat  the  object.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
provoke  a  civil  war  beginning  at  Charleston 
and  in  rescue  of  an  untenable  position. 

Therefore  I  advise  against  the  expedition  in 
every  view. 

Second.  I  would  call  in  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs 
forthwith.  Aided  by  bis  counsel,  I  would  at 
once,  and  at  every  cost,  prepare  for  a  war  at 
Pensacola  and  Texas,  to  be  taken,  however,  only 
as  a  consequence  of  maintaining  the  possessions 
and  authority  of  the  United  States.  [Italics 
not  in  tbe  original.] 

Third.  I  would  instruct  Major  Anderson  to 
retire  from  Sumter  forthwith. 

Because  war  would  as  certainly  be 
brought  on  by  the  re -enforcement  of 
Pickens  as  by  the  resupplying  of  Sumter, 
it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  Seward  did  not 
at  this  time  intend  to  do  either,  but  mere- 
ly to  continue  to  hold  Pickens  and  to  be 
ready  for  war,  "to  be  taken,  however, 
only  as  a  consequence  of  maintaining  the 
possessions  and  authority  of  the  United 
States."  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  realize  that  the  mastery  of  affairs 
was  slipping  out  of  his  hands.  Undoubt- 
edly he  hoped  to  continue  his  policy  of 
peace  and  procrastination  by  means  of 
negotiation,  but  he  saw  the  importance  of 
being  ready  for  action,  so  as  to  keep  the 
lead  in  whatever  course  might  be  adopt- 
ed. That  afternoon  or  evening  he  took 
Captain  Meigs  to  tbe  White  House  and 
urged  Lincoln  to  put  him  in  command  of 
the  three  great  Florida  fortresses — Pick- 
ens, Taylor,  and  Jefferson.  Lincoln  said 
he  would  consider  it  and  give  a  reply  in 
a  day  or  two.  About  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  preparation  of  an  expedition 
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that  should  be  ready  to  leave  for  Sumter 
by  April  6,  if  the  relief  of  Sumter  should 
finally  be  decided  on.  This  made  it  al- 
most certain  that  Seward's  policy  of 
evacuating  Sumter  -was  not  to  be  accept- 
ed, and  that,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  must  take  a  subordinate 
position. 

On  Sunday,  the  31st,  Seward  request- 
ed Meigs  and  Colonel  Keyes,  Scott's  mili- 
tary secretary,  to  go  to  Scott  and  prepare 
a  project  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens, 
and  bring  it  to  the  President  before  four 
o'clock.  They  made  their  report  without 
having  had  time  to  see  Scott;  and  Lin- 
coln, through  Seward,  gave  positive  or- 
ders for  Scott  to  carry  it  out.  On  April 
1  Lincoln  directed  Lieutenant  David  D. 
Porter  to  proceed  to  New  York  and  with 
the  least  possible  delay  take  command  of 
the  Powhatan,  or  any  other  United  States 
steamer  available,  and  at  any  cost  or  risk 
prevent  any  hostile  force  from  reaching 
Fort  Pickens.  The  matter  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  a  profound  secret — not  to  be 
made  known  even  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy.  Seward  had  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  whole  movement. 
He  had  given  Lincoln's  verbal  order 
to  Scott;  he  had  recommended  Porter's 
appointment  and  instructions.  Keyes, 
Meigs,  and  Porter  made  the  preparations 
under  his  advice  and  that  of  Scott,  and 
Scott  prepared  and  gave  to  him,  for  the 
President's  signature,  the  order  for  the 
departure  of  the  expedition.  When  the 
movement  seemed  to  be  endangered  from 
lack  of  available  money,  Seward  went  to 
his  department  and  took  from  the  secret- 
service  fund  $10,000  in  gold,  which  was 
put  at  Meigs's  disposal. 

IV. 
For  months  Seward  had  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  save 
his  country  from  disunion  and  countless 
disasters.  Now  a  new  and  bold  course  of 
action  was  about  to  begin.  In  fact,  ex- 
peditions for  the  relief  of  the  two  critical 
points  were  already  preparing,  and  Lin- 
coln had  given  peremptory  instructions  to 
strengthen  Fort  Pickens.  If  the  Sumter 
expedition  should  also  be  ordered  forward, 
the  world  would  understand  that  Seward's 
counsel  had  been  rejected  and  that  he  had 
lost  his  power.  It  would  humiliate  him  by 
making  it  plain  that  either  he  himself  had 
been  deceived  or  that  he  had  tried  to  de- 
ceive others,  and  perhaps  both.      A  civil 


war,  which  he  confidently  believed  would 
end  in  disunion  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
party,  was  about  to  be  precipitated  by  a 
movement  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  one 
that  he  had  repeatedly  announced.  Was 
there  no  way  to  avert  these  calamities? 
No  chance  to  save  his  leadership,  and  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  either  expedition 
until  an  entirely  new  question  could  be 
made  paramount? 

Evidently  as  a  last,  desperate  effort  he 
laid  this  novel,  elaborate,  and  startling 
programme  before  the  President: 

SOME    THOUGHTS    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
CONSIDERATION,  APRIL  1,  1861. 

First.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  ad- 
ministration, and  yet  without  a  policy  either 
domestic  or  foreign. 

Second.  This,  however,  is  not  culpable,  and 
it  has  even  been  unavoidable.  The  presence 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  need  to  meet  applica- 
tions for  patronage,  have  prevented  attention 
to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

Third.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prose- 
cute our  policies  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  would  not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  ad- 
ministration, but  danger  upon  the  country. 

Fourth.  To  do  this  we  must  dismiss  the  ap- 
plicants for  office.  But  how?  I  suggest  that 
we  make  the  local  appointments  forthwith, 
leaving  foreign  or  general  ones  for  ulterior  and 
occasional  action. 

Fifth.  The  policy  at  home.  I  am  aware  that 
my  views  are  singular,  and  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently explained.  My  system  is  built  upon 
this  idea  as  a  ruling  one,  namely,  that  we  must 

Change  the  question  before  the  public 
from  one  upon  slavery,  or  about  slavery, 
for  a  question  upon  union  or  disunion. 

In  other  words,  from  what  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  party  question  to  one  of  patriotism 
or  union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, although  not  in  fact  a  slavery  or  a  party 
question,  is  so  regarded.  Witness  the  temper 
manifested  by  the  Republicans  in  the  free 
States,  and  even  by  the  Union  men  in  the 
South. 

I  would  therefore  terminate  it  as  a  safe 
means  for  changing  the  issue.  I  deem  it  for- 
tunate that  the  last  administration  created  the 
necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  simultaneously  defend 
and  reinforce  all  the  ports  in  the  Gulf,  and 
have  the  navy  recalled  from  foreign  stations 
to  be  prepared  for  a  blockade.  Put  the  Island 
of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of 
union  or  disunion.  I  would  maintain  every 
fort  and  possession  in  the  South. 

FOR  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 
I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain 
and  France,  categorically,  at  once. 
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I  would  seek  explanations  from  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  and  send  agents  into  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  Central  America  to  rouse  a  vigorous 
continental  spirit  of  independence  on  this  con- 
tinent against  European  intervention. 

And,  if  satisfactory  explanations  are  not  re- 
ceived from  Spain  and  France, 

Would  convene  Congress  and  declare  war 
against  them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must 
be  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  busi- 
ness to  pursue  and  direct  it  incessantly. 

Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and 
be  all  the  while  active  in  it,  or 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet. 
Once  adopted,  debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all 
agree  and  abide. 

It  is  not  in  my  especial  province  ; 

But  I  neither  seek  to  evade  nor  assume 
responsibility. 

Even  if  Seward  had  not  supplemented 
these  propositions  by  obtaining-  the  Pres- 
ident's signature  to  orders  transferring 
certain  naval  officers  so  that  they  came 
into  Seward's  plans,  we  should  have  no 
doubts  as  to  who  expected  to  take  com- 
mand. Lincoln  had  as  yet  given  few, 
if  any,  public  indications  of  possessing 
greater  abilities  than  such  men  as  Bates, 
Smith,  and  Welles.  Now  that  we  know 
how  extensive  Seward's  activity  had  been 
during  this  month,  and  how  much  Lin- 
coln had  either  intrusted  to  him  or  per- 
mitted hirn  to  do,  it  seems  likely  that  an 
impartial  third  person  would  then  have 
been  much  less  shocked  by  Seward's  plain 
suggestion  that  he  himself  should  be  put 
at  the  helm  than  by  some  other  features 
of  the  programme. 

It  was  the  foreign  policy  that  was  most 
amazing.  It  resembled  the  incoherent 
visions  of  a  mind  driven  to  desperate 
expedients  rather  than  a  serious  outline 
for  a  national  and  international  policy. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  "Thoughts" 
were  written,  the  newspapers  had  report- 
ed that  a  revolution  had  overthrown  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  had  raised  the 
flag  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain.  For  some  time,  too,  it  had  been 
notorious  that  France,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain  were  considering  the  question  of 
intervening  in  Mexico  in  order  to  redress 
and  end  the  wrongs  that  their  subjects 
had  suffered  on  account  of  the  anarchy 
and  violence  there.  Rumors  also  said  that 
a  plan  was  developing  to  put  a  European 
prince  upon  a  Mexican  throne.  The  three 
European  powers  had  not  yet  reached  any 
agreement  whatever,  and  it  was  wholly 


unwarrantable  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  that  they  intended  to  do  more 
than  enforce  their  just  claims.  As  to 
Russia,  the  basis  for  demanding  an  ex- 
planation was  to  be  found  in  the  ground- 
less reports  in  Southern  newspapers  and 
in  political  circles  in  Washington  that  she 
was  about  to  open  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Confederacy. 

Seward's  theory  of  the  unifying  effect 
of  a  foreign  war  had  long  been  revolved 
in  his  mind.  At  the  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Society,  in  New  York  city  in 
December,  he  had  declared  that  if  New 
York  should  be  attacked  by  any  foreign 
power,  "all  the  hills  of  South  Carolina 
would  pour  forth  their  population  to  the 
rescue."  During  the  war  of  1812,  Jeffer- 
son had  maintained,  Seward  said  in  his 
great  speech  of  January  12,  1S61,  "that 
States  must  be  kept  within  their  constitu- 
tional sphere  by  impulsion,  if  they  could 
not  be  held  there  by  attraction.  Secession 
was  then  held  to  be  inadmissible  in  the 
face  of  a  public  enemy."  Probably  it  was 
the  news  about  Santo  Domingo,  coming 
at  a  time  when  he  found  himself  in  most 
distressing  circumstances,  that  suggested 
to  Seward  the  desirability  of  testing  his 
theory. 

A  third  person,  viewing  the  problem  as 
it  seemed  to  be  laid  before  the  President, 
would  probably  have  guessed  that  Sew- 
ard's exit  from  the  cabinet  would  soon 
follow.  But  Lincoln  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion demanded  that  he  should  keep  all 
the  factions  of  the  Republican  party  to- 
gether. So  with  the  most  placid  self- 
possession  he  replied  that,  in  domestic 
affairs,  he  had  pursued  "  the  exact  domes- 
tic policy  you  now  urge,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  does  not  propose  to  aban- 
don Fort  Sumter";  and  added: 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  re-en- 
forcement of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  done  on  a 
slavery  or  party  issue,  while  that  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens would  be  done  on  a  more  national  and  pa- 
triotic one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  regard  to 
St.  Domingo  certainly  brings  a  new  item  with- 
in the  range  of  our  foreign  policy;  but  up  to 
that  time  we  have  been  preparing  circulars 
and  instructions  to  ministers  and  the  like,  all 
in  perfect  harmony,  without  even  a  suggestion 
that  we  had  no  foreign  policy. 

To  the  recommendation  about  adopting 
an  energetic  policy  and  having  some  one 
for  an  absolute  leader,  Lincoln  replied: 
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I  remark  that  if  this  must  be  done,  I  must 
do  it.  When  a  general  Hue  of  policy  is  adopt- 
ed, I  apprehend  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being- 
changed  without  good  reason,  or  continuing  to 
be  a  subject  of  unnecessary  debate  ;  still,  upon 
points  arising  in  its  progress  I  wish,  and  1  sup- 
pose I  am  entitled  to  have,  the  advice  of  all 
the  cabinet. 

Of  course  Seward's  "Thoughts"  in  no 
way  interrupted  the  preparation  of  the 
two  expeditions  to  go  South.  The  ships 
of  the  Sumter  expedition  left  New  York 
on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  but  before  they 
could  offer  any  assistance — owing  to  a 
storm  and  the  fact  that  the  Powhatan, 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  flagship  of 
the  fleet,  had  gone  with  the  Pickens  ex- 
pedition— Fort  Sumter  had  to  surrender 
to  the  Confederates.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  as  Seward  and  many 
others  had  foretold.  Except  for  the  storm 
and  Seward's  mistaken  order,  which  left 
the  expedition  practically  headless,  the 
fort  might  have  been  held. 

At  Fort  Pickens  all  the  circumstances 
were  favorable.  A  second  order  to  land 
the  troops  already  there  had  been  issued 
and  obeyed  before  Seward's  expedition 
reached  Pensacola  Harbor.  The  arrival 
of  the  ships  with  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments made  it  possible  to  put  the  fort  on 
a  war-footing;  and  thenceforth,  through- 
out the  war,  the  stars  and  stripes  defied 
the  neighboring  Confederate  batteries. 


Lincoln's  rejection  of  the  programme 
of  April  1  rid  it  of  its  dangerous  features, 
yet  Seward  continued  to  experiment  with 
some  parts  of  it.  But  what  became  of  the 
offences — then  considered  to  be  so  serious 
— of  Spain,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  Russia  ?  Strange  to  say,  no  one 
has  ever  explained. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  a  revolution 
under  Spanish  influences  had  overthrown 
the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  had 
proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  mother- 
country.  On  April  2,  18(51,  and  before 
official  information  of  this  fact  had  been 
received  in  Washington,  Seward  wrote  to 
Tassara,  the  Spanish  minister  there,  say- 
ing that  this  reported  attempt  "  cannot 
fail  to  be  taken  as  a  first  step  in  a  policy 
of  armed  intervention  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  the  American  countries 
which  once  constituted  Spanish  Amer- 
ica." There  was  grave  significance  in 
the  following  sentence: 


I  am  directed  to  inform  you  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  in  a  direct 
manner,  that  if  they  [the  revolutionary  acts] 
shall  be  found  to  have  received  at  any  time 
the  sanction  of  that  government,  the  Presideut 
will  be  obliged  to  regard  them  as  manifesting 
au  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States, 
and  to  meet  the  further  prosecution  of  enter- 
prises of  that  kind  in  regard  to  either  the  Do- 
minican Eepublic,  or  any  part  of  the  American 
continent  or  islands,  with  a  prompt,  persistent, 
and,  if  possible,  effective  resistance. 

Two  days  later  Minister  Tassara  made 
a  discreet  and  soothing  response  which 
did  not  especially  chauge  the  aspect  of 
the  incident.  Subsequently  Spain  replied 
so  evasively  that  Seward  anticipated  that 
she  would  "  in  the  end  decide  to  recognize 
the  revolution,  and  to  confirm  the  au- 
thority proclaimed  in  the  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  her  name."  Thereupon  he 
instructed  our  charge  at  Madrid  to  enter 
a  protest  against  this  assumption  or  exer- 
cise of  authority — "a  protest  which  in 
every  case  we  shall  expect  to  maintain." 
Our  new  minister,  Carl  Schurz,  soon  ask- 
ed if  the  administration  would  have  ap- 
proved the  action  if  his  predecessor  had 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
on  account  of  what  had  taken  place.  Sew- 
ard directed  Schurz  to  confine  his  action 
to  a  protest.  On  June  22  Seward  wrote 
again,  saying  that  he  did  "not  think  it 
would  be  expedient  to  divert  its  [Con- 
gress's] attention  from  the  domestic  sub- 
jects for  which  it  is  convened."  About 
a  week  later  the  Sj>anish  minister  read  to 
him  the  royal  decree  pronouncing  the  an- 
nexation of  Santo  Domingo  to  Spain  ;  but 
the  Secretary  concluded  that  no  furtherac- 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  government  would 
be  necessary.  When  Schurz  requested  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  ulterior  policy  of 
the  government,  he  was  informed  by  the 
Secretary  that  there  had  been  so  many 
important  questions  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  that  time  had 
not  been  found  for  the  full  consideration 
of  this  one;  so  the  subject  was  left  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  next 
regular  session,  beginning  in  December. 
This  was  Seward's  graceful  way  of  escape 
from  making  good  the  direct  threats  of  a 
few  months  before. 

Spain  pursued  her  own  course  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Instead  of  being  a  menace  to 
the  United  States,  although  they  were  in 
civil  war,  she  could  not  consummate  this 
little  undertaking.  For  four  years  and 
in  vain   she  poured  out  her  money  and 
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squandered  the  lives  of  her  soldiers  in  try- 
ing'to  get  a  permanent  hold  upon  Santo 
Domingo ;  but  in  1865  her  rule  was  thrown 
off  and  the  black  republic  revived. 

France  was  the  other  power  from  which 
Sewai'd  bad  urged  thatexplanationsshould 
be  demanded  "categorically,  at  once." 
Lincoln's  rejection  of  tbe  plan  seems  to 
have  had  a  magical  effect.  Tbe  instruc- 
tions to  our  minister  and  the  notes  to 
tbe  French  legation  show  no  trace  of  any 
except  tbe  most  cordial  relations  between 
tbe  two  countries.  Within  one  day  of  the 
time  wben  it  was  suggested  that  France 
must  be  called  to  account,  Seward  "con- 
fidentially "  sent  to  Mercier,  tbe  French 
minister  at  "Washington,  a  copy  of  tbe 
note  just  written  to  Tassara!  The  Secre- 
tary hoped  to  induce  France  to  join  us  in 
the  protest;  for,  he  wrote,  she  bas  "an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order  scarcely  less  than  that  which  has 
induced  this  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States !"   France  ignored  his  letter. 

Seward  also  solicited  the  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain  in  opposing  the  annexation 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and  he  made  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  offences  of  Great 
Britain  that  he  had  in  mind  on  April  1. 
Tbe  British  government  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted what  Spain  had  done,  after  the 
latter  had  declared  that  slavery  should 
not  be  established  in  the  new  territory. 

As  to  Russia,  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment do  not  indicate  that  as  much  as  a 
whisper  of  complaint  was  made  against 
her.  "That  power,"  Seward  wrote  to 
our  new  minister,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  "was 
an  early,  and  it  bas  always  been  a  con- 
stant friend.      This  relationship  between 


two  nations  so  remote  and  so  unlike  has 
excited  much  surprise."  Instead  of  in- 
viting the  disfavor  of  Russia  by  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  a  not  serious  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  her  minister,  Sew- 
ard instructed  Clay  to  inquire  "whether 
the  sluggish  course  of  commerce  between 
tbe  two  nations  cannot  be  quickened  and 
its  volume  increased."  So  Russia  con- 
tinued to  be  our  warmest  friend. 

How  very  different  are  these  results 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  ' '  Thoughts 
for  the  President's  Consideration"!  We 
see  how  slight  was  the  occasion  for  his 
gurgeous  plan  to  make  both  hemispheres 
blaze  with  war.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  would  ever  even  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  if  he  could  have 
devised  any  other  course  that  promised  to 
save  his  supposed  leadership  in  the  cab- 
inet, and  at  the  same  time  avert  a  civil 
war  which  he  had  promised  to  prevent. 

The  numerous  complications  in  which 
he  so  strangely  involved  himself  seem  to 
have  been  the  outgrowth  of  two  supreme 
illusions.  The  first  was  that  the  South- 
erners had  stronger  ties  to  the  Union  than 
to  slavery,  and  that,  if  given  time  to  re- 
flect, they  would  not  go  to  war.  The  sec- 
ond was  that  he  alone  could  furnish  and 
direct  the  policy,  whether  of  peace  or 
of  war,  by  which  the  country  was  to  be 
saved.  His  ambition  was  for  the  Union 
vastly  more  than  for  himself.  He  sought 
power  and  mastery  of  tbe  administration 
and  of  all  difficulties  not  because  he 
wanted  the  glory  of  a  semi-dictatorship, 
but  because  he  honestly  believed  that  that 
was  the  way  for  him  to  serve  and  to  save 
the  nation. 
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BY      ROBERT      LOVEMAN 

WHEN  song-bird  thoughts  within  his  heart 
Make  melody  sublime, 
The  Poet  snares  them  by  his  art 
Into  a  cage  of  rhyme. 

And  there  the  captive  fancies  beat 

Their  wings  against  the  bars, 
The  music,  soft  and  low  and  sweet, 

Ascending  to  the  stars. 

Yet  evermore  they  long  to  be 

Back  where  the  surges  roll, 
Untamed,  unfettered,  wild,  and  free, 

Within  the  Poet's  soul. 


FRANCE   AS  AFFECTED   BY  THE 
DREYFUS   CASE 


BY    G.  W.  STEEVENS 


Author  of  "  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,1'  etc. 


I  SAT  in  the  humble  back  seat  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  at  the  second  court  mar- 
tial on  Captain  Dreyfus.  Somebody 
at  the  top  of  the  hall  was  reading  a  tech- 
nical document  in  an  inaudible  voice.  As 
I  blinked,  the  scene  before  me  was  like 
one  of  the  key-pictures  that  illustrated 
papers  publish — a  sheet  of  heads  where 
every  face  is  a  numbered  blank  and  ev- 
ery number  stands  for  a  notable  person. 
Almost  every  head  in  court  had  its  name. 
Almost  everybody  there  was  a  French 
celebrity;  almost  every  French  celebrity 
was  there. 

At  the  centre  of  the  long  judges'  ta- 
ble sat  Colonel  Jouaust,  the  president, 
a  small  ruddy  face  supporting  a  huge 
white  mustache  and  imperial.  Two 
months  before,  nobody  knew  there  was 
such  a  man;  to-day,  he  was  the  most 
momentous  man  in  France.  Another 
mustache,  less  martial  but  hardly  short- 
er, decorated  M.  Casimir-Perier,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic.  There  was 
General  Mercier — all  eyelid  and  cheek, 
like  a  mummy — General  Billot,  General 
Zurlinden,  General  Chanoine;  each  had 
been  in  his  turn  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army.  M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac 
was  also  Minister  of  War:  ever  since  he 
refused  as  a  schoolboy  to  take  a  prize 
from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
he  has  been  a  professional  pocket  Brutus, 
mouthing  noble  sentiments;  he  stoops, 
his  features  are  sharp  and  small,  his 
chest  narrow  and  shallow.  Colonel  Pic- 
quart,  who  suffered  eleven  months'  soli- 
tary confinement  for  saying  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  is  hardly  more  impos- 
ing—  a  pleasant,  sensible  face  enough 
over  the  shapeless  production  of  a  ready- 
made -clothing  establishment;  he  might 
be  an  English  provincial  builder.  Here 
too  are  Generals  de  Boisdeffre  and 
Gonse,  the  chiefs  of  the  General  Staff 
who  persecuted  him — the  one  tall  and  of 
an  aristocratic  air,  the  other  not.     There 


are  a  score  of  others — Matthieu  Dreyfus, 
Madame  Henry,  Captain  Lebrun-Reuauld, 
Lieutenant  Bernheim.  Maitres  Demange 
and  Labori,  Judge  Bertulus,  M.  Berti- 
Uon,  Major  Forzinetti,  Captain  Freystaet- 
ter  —  every  name  as  familiar  to  every 
Frenchman  and  to  many  foreigners  as 
his  own.  All  household  words — and  all 
by  accident.  All  but  one,  and  to  him 
—  Casimir  -  Perier  —  the  same  accident 
brought  his  cataleptic  notability  to  life 
again.  Not  one  of  them  all  would  ever 
have  been  famous  within  France  or 
heard  of  outside  it  but  for  the  sheer 
chance  that  their  destinies  crossed  that 
of  one  other  person  in  the  hall  whom 
many  of  them  now  saw  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  life. 

This  person  was  a  short,  thick-shoul- 
dered, silver-haired  young  man,  his  face 
clinched  between  suffering  and  pride,  his 
voice  tumbling  about  uncontrollably  be- 
tween passion  and  rusty  disuse — Alfred 
Dreyfus.  For  four  years  a  prisoner  in  a 
feverish  island  off  the  coast  of  Guiana,  he 
had  been  shaping  the  destinies  of  France. 
He  had  altered  the  laws,  set  up  and 
thrown  down  governments,  made  and  un- 
made men,  knit  close  friendships,  ripped 
asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  blood.  At 
last,  like  an  avenging  ghost,  he  seemed 
about  to  drive  the  France  that  murdered 
him  into  frenzied  self-destruction.  And, 
to  pile  irony  on  irony,  of  Alfred  Dreyfus 
himself  the  world,  even  France,  would  i 
probably  never  have  heard  a  word  had 
he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  but  for  mere 
chance  again.  The  jealousy  of  a  fellow, 
the  offence  of  a  moment,  the  accident  of 
his  creed — anything — nothing — has  turn- 
ed him  from  an  utterly  obscure  captain  of 
artillery  into  the  most  famous  name  in 
the  world.  Others,  obscure  as  he  was, 
have  changed  name  and  abode,  trade,  and 
even  country,  because  they  also  happened 
to  be  called  Dreyfus.  So  much  for  the 
scene  within  the  chamber. 


T 
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he  letter  iroui  tm 
State  to  his  envoy,  newly  dis- 
patched   to    Nicaragua,    con- 
tained instructions  described  as  "few 
and  simple/'  and  were  as  follows: 

"Assure  the  republic  of  Nicaragua 

that  the  President  will  deal  with  that 

government  justly,  fairly  and  in  the 

^0  most  friendly  spirit;  that  he  desires 

only  its  welfare  and  prosperity." 

"Cultivate  friendly  dispositions 
there  toward  the  United  States  and 
see  that  no  partiality  arises  in  behalf 
of  any  other  foreign  state  to  our  preju- 
dice. Let  unpleasant  memories  of 
past  differences  be  buried.,  and  let 
v^  Nicaragua  be  encouraged  to  rely  on 
*s^\  tne  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
United  States  if  she  shall  at  any  time 
come  to  need  them/'    , 

The  letter,  from  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  to  A.  B.  Dickin- 


so 


n, 


was  written  June  5, 
ominist ration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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"SWEET  AUBURN" 

The  Former  Home  of  William  H.  Seward 


By  William  B.  Chisholm 


"  Sweet  Auburn  !      Loveliest  village  of  the  plain  " 

— Goldsmith 


^ 


IF  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  dream  of  the 
Auburn  that  was  the  loveliest  village  of 
the  plain,  could  have  seen  the  future 
American  Auburn,  in  the  Empire  State,  he 
might  well  have  sung  of  it  as  "the  loveliest 
village  of  the 
hills." 

The  visitor  to 
Auburn  seeking 
its  most  noted 
historical  fea- 
tures, is  sure  to 
be  pointed  first 
of  all  to  a  vener- 
able and  stately 
mansion,  whose 
gateway  pillars 
are  guarded  by 
lions  couchant, 
with  bronze  grif- 
fins guarding  the 
portico  steps, 
and  a  wealth  of 
bloom  and  ma- 
jestic elms  in  the 
spacious  garden. 
This  was  the  home  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard; in  his  time  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  member  of  the  United 
States  senate,  where  his  voice  was  ever  raised 
in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  where  he  was 
known  as  the  foremost  champion  of  human 
freedom. 

During  the  stormy  days  of  the  Lincoln 
administration  Mr.  Seward  was  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  one  of  the  strong  influ- 
ences in  upholding  the  president  during 
those  turbulent  years. 

Near  the  historic,  old  mansion  which 
Seward  called  his  home  stands  the  beauti- 
ful monument  erected  to  his  memory.  On 
the  north  panel  are  the  words  "William  H. 
Seward,  1801-1872."  On  the  east  "Pre- 
sented November  15th,  1888,  to  the  city  of 
192 


The  Seward  monument 


Auburn,  by  the  townsmen  and  friends  of 
William  H.  Seward  in  commemoration  of 
his  beneficent  life  and  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  state,  to  the  Nation  and  to 
mankind."  On  the  south  side,  "The  con- 
stitution regulates  our  stewardship,  the  con- 
stitution devotes  the  domain  of  union  to 
justice,  to  defense,  to  welfare  and  to  lib- 
erty, but  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
constitution  which  regulates  our  authority 
over  the  domain  and  devotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purpose.  Seward."  On  the  west 
side: 

"  How  through  these  years  in  silence  thou  hast 
borne 
The  cruel  doubt,  the  slander  of  debate; 
The  assassin's  knife  and  keener  blade  of  scorn 

Wielded  by  party  in  its  harrow  hate; 
How  could'st  thou  pause  each  step  to  vindicate 

Of  thy  surpassing  work?  lo!  it  is  done, 
Freedom  enshrined  in  a  regenerate  state 
And  they  who  were  divided  made  as  one." 

The  arbor  which  stands  near-by  was  the 
summer-house  of  the  veteran  champion  of 
freedom,  where,  in  his  years  of  retirement, 
after  his  hard-fought  battles,  he  could  sit 


v 


The  old  Miller  mansion 


and  recall  in  mental  vision  the  fiercest  pan- 
orama of  human  conflict  that  the  world 
had  seen. 

Seward  was  born  in  Florida,  New  York. 


Showed  His  Authority  to  Seward. 


ACCORDING  to  Mr.  "Welles,  secretary 
of  the  navy,,  "  confidence  and  mutual 
frankness  on  public  affairs  and  mat- 
ters pertaining1  to  the  government, 
particularly  on  what  related  to  pres- 
ent and  threatened  disturbances,  existed 
among  all  the  members  [of  the  cabinet],  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  had,  or 
affected,  a  certain  mysterious  knowledge 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  impart."  Mr. 
Welles  asserts  that  Mr.  Seward  carried  so 
far  his  assumption  of  the  "  cares  "  of  Sum- 
ter and  other  questions  as  to  meddle  la  the 
duties  of  his  associates  In  the  cabinet.  He 
opposed  regular  cabinet  meetings,  and  at 
first  had  his  way.  After  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days were  set  as  cabinet  days,  he  contended 
that  It  was  not  necessary  that  a  member 
should  come  to  the  meetings  unless  especially 
summoned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or  hlmsieltJfQO 

If  Mr.  Seward'  had  been  less  self-confident, 
says  Miss  Tarbell,  he  would  htrve  seen  before 
_  tha  end  of  March  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
mind  of  his  own.,  and  with  It  a  quiet  way 
of  following'  Its  decisions.  Others  had  seen 
this.  For  instance,  he  had  had  his  own  way 
about  who  should  go  Into  the  cabinet.  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it  any  longer,"  wrote  the 
"  Public  Man  "  in  his  "  Diary  "  on  March  2, 
"  this  man  from  Illinois  is  not  In  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Seward."  Then  there  was  the  In- 
augural address— It,  was  his,  not  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's; and  more  than,  one  prominent  news- 
paper commented  with  astonishment  oiu  that 
fact. 

Nobody  knew  these  facts  better  than  the 
secretary  of  state.  He  had  discovered  also 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  attended  to  his  business. 
"  This  president  proposes  to  do  all  his  work." 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward  on  March  lb.  He 
had  received,  too,  at  least  one  severe  lesson, 
which  ought  to  have  shown  him  that  It  was 
Mr.  Lincoln,  not  he,  who  was  casting  the 
decisive  vote  In  the  cabinet.  This  was  lru 
reference  to  Sumten  During- the  period  when 
the  president  was  waiting  to  hear  from  Fort 
Pickens,  commissioners  from  the  southern 
confederacy  had  been  In  Washington,  Mr. 
Seward  had  not  received  them,  but  through 
a  trusted  agent  lie  had  assured  them,  tbSut 
Sumter- would  be  evacuated.  There  Is  no 
proof,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  of  this  quasl-promlse-  of  his  secretary 
of  state. 

Didn't    Authorize    Seward. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  decideto  order 
an  expedition  prepared  to  relieve  the  fort 
until  March  29.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
character  of  the  man  it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  should  have  authorized  Mr.  Seward  to 
promise  to  do  a  thing  which  he  had  not  yet 
decided  to  do.  The  secretary  assumed  that 
because  he  believed  in  evacuation  It  would 
follow,  and  he  assured  the  southerncommis- 
sioners  to  that  effect.  Suddenly  he  realized  - 
that  the  president  was  not  going  to  evacuate 
Sumter,  that  his  representations  to  the 
southerners  were  worthless,  that  he  had  been 
..  following  a  course  which  was  bound  to  bring 


on  the  administration  thecharge  of  deception 
and  fraud. 

Yet  all  these  things  taught  him  nothing  of 
the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  on  April  1 
he  sent  Mr.  Lincoln  a  letter  in  which  he  laid 
down  an  astounding  policy— to  make  war  on 
half  Europe — and  offered  to  take  the  reins  of 
administration  into  his  own  hands. 

Some  thoughts  for  the  president's  consider- 
ation, April  1,  1861: 

1.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  adminis- 
tration, and  yet  without  a  policy,  either  do- 
mestic or  foreign. 

2.  This  however,  is  not  culpable,  andit  has 
even  been  unavoidable.  The  presence  of  the 
senate,  with  the  need  to  meet  applications  for 
patronage,  have  prevented  attention  to  other 
and  more  grave  matters.  * 

3.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prosecute 
our  policies  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  would  not  only  bring  scandal  on  the 
administration  but  danger  upon  the  country. 

4.  To  do  tills  we  must  dismiss  the  appli- 
cants for  office.  But  how?  I  suggest  that  we 
make  the  local  appointments  forthwith,  leav- 
ing foreign  or  general  ones  for  ulterior  and 
occasional  action. 

5.  The  policy  at  home.  I  am  aware  that 
my  views  are  singular  and  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently explained.  My  system  is  built  upon 
this  idea  as  a  ruling  one— namely:  that  we 
must  change  the  question  before  the  public 
from  one  upon  slavery  or  about  slavery  for 
a  question  upon  union  or  disunion. 

In  other  words,  from  what  would  he  re- 
garded as  a  party  question  to  one  of  patriot- 
Ism  or  union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, although  not  In  fact  a  slavery  or  a  party- 
question,  is  so  regarded.  Witness' the  temper 
manifested  by  the  Republicans  In  the  free 
states,   and  even  by  the  union  men  In  the 

60Uth. 

I  would  therefore  terminate  it  as  a  safe 
means*  for  changing  the.  issue.  I  deem' It  for- 
tunate that  the  last  administration  created 
the  necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  simultaneously  defend 
and  reinforce  all  the  ports  in  the  gulf,  and 
have  the  navy  recalled  from  foreign  stations 
to  be  prepared  for  a  blockade.  Put  the  Island 
of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of 
union  or  disunion.  I  would  maintain  every 
fort  and  possession  in  the  south. 

For  foreign  nations: 

I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain 
and  France,  categorically,  at  once. 

I  would  seek  explanations  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia  and  send  agents  Into  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America  to  rouseavlg- 
orous«continental'  spirit  of  independence  on 
this  continent  against  European,  Interven- 
tion. 

And,  If  satisfactory  explanations  are  not 
received  from  Spain  and  France, 

Would  convene  congress  Joi  declare  war 
against  them.  "Sis 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt  there  must 
be  an  energetic  prosecution  of  It. 
For  this  purpose  It  must  be  somebody** 


business  to  pursue  and  direct  It  Incessantly. 

Either  the  president  must  do  it  himself  and 
be  all  the  while  active  in  it  or 

Devolve  It  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet. 
Once  adopted,  debates  on  It  must  end,  tund  all 
agree  and  abide. 

It  is  not  in  ray  especial  province; 

But  I  neither  seek  to  avoid  nor  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

President's    Answer. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 

Executive  Mansion,  April  1,  1861  — The  Hon. 
W.  H.  Seward— Mr.  Dear  Sir:  Since  parting 
with  you  I  have  been  considering  yourpaper 
dated  this  day  and  entitled  "  Soime  Thoughts 
for  the  President's  Consideration."  The  first 
proposition  in  it  is,  "  First,  We  are  at  the  end 
of  a  month's  administration  and'  yet  without 
a  policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign." 

At  the  beginning  of  that  month,,  in  the  in- 
augural, I  said:  "  The  power  confided  tome 
will  tie  usitd  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonging  toth*  gov- 
ernment and  to  collect  the  duties  and  Im- 
ports."  This  had  your  distinct  approval  at 
the  time  and  taken  In  connection  with  the 
order  I  Immediately  gave.  Gen.  Scott,  direct- 
ing him  to  employ  every  means  in  his  power 
to  strengthen  and  hold  the  forts,  comprises 
the  exact  domestic  policy  you  now  urge,  with 
the^stngle  exception  that  It  does  not  propose 
to  abandon.  Fort  Sumter. 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  done  on  a 
slavery  or  a  party  Issue,  while  that  of  Fort 
Pickens  would  be  on  a  more  national,  and 
patriotic  one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  regard  to 
St.  Domingo  certainly  brings  a  new  item  with- 
in the  range  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  up  to 
that  time  we  had  been  preparing  circulars 
and  instructions  to  ministers  and  the  like,  all 
in  perfect  harmony,  without  even  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  had  no  f  oreigji  policy. 

Upon  your  closing  proposition— that  "what- 
ever policy  we  adopt  there  must  be  an  eaer- 
gettic  prosecution  of  it. 

"  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's 
business  to  pursue  and  direct  It  (incessantly. 

"  Either  the  president  must  do  it  himself) 
and  be  all  the  whileoctiive  In  It,  or 

"  Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet. 
Once  adopted,  debates  on  It  must  end  andiall 
agree  and  abide  "—I  remark  that  illthis  must 
be  done  I  must  do  It.  When  a  general  line  of 
policy  is  adopted  I  apprehend  thereisi  no  dan- 
ger of  its  being  changed  without  good  rea- 
son, or  continuing  to  be  a  subject  of  unneces- 
sary debate;,  still,  upon  points  arising  in  its 
progress,  1  wish  and  suppose  I  am  entitled  to 
have  the  advice  of  alluhe  cabinet.  Your  obe- 
dient servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

The  magnanimity  of  this  letterwas  only  ex- 
celled by  the  president's  treatment  of  the 
matter.  He  never  revealed  Mr.  Seward's 
amazing  proposition  to  any  one,  but  Mr. 
Nlcolay,,  his  private  secretary,  and  It  never 
reached  the  public  until  Nicolay  and  Hay 
published  it. 
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SEWARD,  ACTOR 
IN  TRAGEDY 


One  or  Conspirators  Attempts  T.ife  of 
William  H,  Seward  Simultaneously 
with  Killing  of  Lincoln  hy  »T. 
Wilkes  Booth. 


One  of  the  guests  at  the  dinne: 
given  by  the  Evening  Journa'. 
four  years  ago  in  commemoration  oC 
ii>  seventy-fifth  anniversary  was 
Frederick  W.  Seward,  who  for  severyi 
years  prior  to  the  Civil  war  had  been 
one  of  the  editors  and  owners  of  the 
paper.  The  night  Lincoln  was  shot. 
Mr.  Seward,  who  was  then  assistant 
secretary  of  state  under  his  distin- 
guished father,  William  H.  Seward, 
was  attacked  by  Lewis  Payne,  one  of 
I  he  conspirators  in  the  plot  to  kill  hot 
only  the  President  but  other  promi- 
nent men. 

The  elder  Seward  had  been  ill  and 
was  in  bed  when  Payne,  pretending  io 
have  been  -sent  by  a  physician,  de- 
manded entrance  to  his  room.  Fred- 
erick Seward  sought  to  question  him, 
arid  finally  refused  to  allow  him  to  go 
into  the  room.  Payne  turned  upon 
him  with  a  bludgeon  and  felled  him 
l  »  the  floor,  fracturing  his  skull.  He 
then  rushed  into  the  room  and  stabbed 
Secretary  Seward,  who,  however,  re- 
covered from  the  wound.  Payne  met 
death  on  the  gallows. 

In  the  bulletin  sent  out  by  Secretary 
Stanton,  of  the  war  department,  that 
night/i't'waW  stated"  there  was  no  hope 
to;  the  recovery  of  Frederick  Seward. 
The  E  v  en  in  g  Journal  advice-- 
said  that  it  was  deemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  him  to  survive  end  in  an  edi- 
torial this  was  said:  "Here  where  he 
li-  ed  .so  many  years,  and  where  he  was 
so  wo  11  known  and  beloved,  prayer* 
art  constantly  ascending  from  thous- 
ands of  hearts  that  his  life  may  be 
spared." 

Mr.     Seward     did     not    regain     con- 
sciousness   for    forty-eight    hours,    but. 
finally  recovered.     He  '.s  stilt  alive  and 
has  lately  written  some  articles  treat- 
uy  of  those  thrilling  days. 
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The  Attempt  to  Assassinate  Seward 

Surviving  Members  of  tne  Famous  Secre- 
tary's Family  Throw  New  Light  on  a 
Feature    of    tne    Lincoln    Tragedy. 


OXE  effect  of  th«  recent  widespread 
revival  of  Interest   In  matters  re- 
lating   to    Lincoln    la    to    turn    at- 
tention to  the  surviving  members 
of  the   group   whose   careers   were   linked 
with  those  of  the  martyr  President. 

One  of  the  very  few  that  are  left  Is  the 
venerable  Frederick  W.  Seward,  who  for 
several  weeks  has  been  lying  seriously 
111  in  his  home,  at  Montrose,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Seward,  who  Is  now  in  ids  seventy-ninth 
year.  Is  the  son  uf  William  H.  Seward, 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
himself  nearly  killed  on  the  night  Lincoln 
was  shot,  and  when  at  the  same  moment 
I  another  assassin  was  attempting  to  as- 
sassinate the  Secretary  of  State. 

A  reference  to  the  files  of  those  tumult- 
uous days  shows  that  the  actual  murder 
of  the  Chief  Executive  almost  completely 
overshadowed  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Seward.  The  deep  Impression 
made  upon  those  who  had  part  In  that 
night  of  horror  can  easily  be  appreciated, 
and  although  F.  W.  Seward  Is  himself 
too  111  to  recount  the  scene  that  was  en- 
acted In  the  old  house  In  Lafayette 
Square.  Washington,  on  the  fateful  night 
of  April  14,  there  are  members  of  hie  Im- 
mediate family  to  whom  the  story  has 
been  told  so  often  that  it  Is  to  them 
familiar  in  every  dramatic  detail. 

4.    4.    4. 

As  every  student  of  American  history 
must  know,  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
lying  In  bed  suffering  from  severe  In- 
juries received  from  a  carriage  accident 
when  Lewis  Payne,  armed  with  bowle 
knife  and  revolver,  forced  his  way  Into 
the  chamber  and  so  nearly  succeeded  In 
his  attempt  at  murder. 

In  a  private  letter  written  a  few  daysv 
after  the  terrible  night  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sew- 
ard, wife  of  the  Secretary,  thus  described 
the  forced  entry  into  the  sick  ohamber 
and  tho  attempt  upon  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band : 

"  Though  the  scenes  of  horror  through 
which  I  have  passed  have  neither  hard- 
ened my  heart  nor  paralyzed  my  hand,  I 
still  find  It  difficult  to  guide  my  pen.  I 
came  here  the  7th  of  April,  two  days 
after  Mr.  Seward  was  injured  by  a  fall 
from  his  carriage.  His  light  arm  had 
been  broken  Just  below  the  shoulder,  his 
lower  Jaw  broken  In  three  places,  his 
foot  sprained,  and  his  body  covered  with 
bruises. 

"  Mr.  Seward  was  In  this  condition  when 
his  assassination  was  attempted,  on  tho 
night  of  the  14th.  Fanny  and  I  had 
watched  with  him  alternately.  In  com- 
pany with  a  male  nurse  from  the  .hospital. 
That  night  Fanny  was  sitting  by  .her 
father  when  a  noise  In  the  hall  attracted 
her   to   the   door,   where   she   found   Fred- 


crick  apparently  remonstrating  with  a 
strange  man. 

"  Frederick  told  her  to  close  the  door, 
which  she  did,  but,  hearing  blows,  asked 
the  nurse  to  go  to  the  door.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  assassin,  having  Inflicted  three 
frightful  woundi,  on  Frederick,  was  com- 
ing into  the  room. 

"  Robinson,  the  nurse,  tried  to  pre- 
vent his  entrance,  nnd  was  struck  a  num- 
ber uf  times  with  a  largo  bowie-knife,  but 
still  kept  hold  of  the  murderer. 

"  Mr.  Seward  was  awake  and  says  he 
knew  that  the  man  was  seeking  his  life. 
Still,  he  feared  most  for  Fanny,  and  with 
a  great  effort  rose  up  In  his  bed  to  in- 
terpose his  shattered  frame  as  a  protec- 
tion. His  throat  was  cut  on  both  sides, 
his  right  cheek  nearly  severed  from 
tils  face.  The  murderer  tried  to  pass 
around  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  reach  Mr. 
Seward   from  the  other  side. 

"  In  the  meantime  Fanny's  screams  had 
awakened  the  family.  Augustus,  with 
the  aid  of  Robinson  succeeded  In  getting 
the '  man  out  of  the  room,  Augustus  re- 
ceiving three  wounds  from  that  fearful 
knife.  While  ho  was  stepping  Into  his 
room  for  a  pistol  the  man  made  his 
escape   down  the  stairs. 

4,    4.    4. 

"  Frederick  lay  forty-eight  hours  mo- 
tionless and  unconscious.  His  skull  was 
badly  fractured  In  two  places.  There  were 
marks  of  tlvo  blows  from  the  pistol  which 
tho  assassin  had  vainly  attempted  to  fire. 
Partial  consciousness  returned  to  Fred- 
erick about  the  fourth  day." 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing,''  said  George  F. 
Seward,  "  what  strange  thoughts  will 
come  to  a  man  at  such  times.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  last  thing  that  a  victim 
would  be  thinking  of  when  an  assassin 
was  doing  his  best  to  murder  him  would 
be  admiration  for  the  physique  of  his  as- 
sailant. Yet  the  Secretary  frequently 
said  this  was  the  thought  that  was  then 
uppermost  In  his  mind.  Payne,  It  seems, 
was  a  handsome  man,  blonde  of  hair,  fully 
6  feet  In  height,  splendidly  formed,  and 
only  about  '-'4  years  of  ago. 

"  It  Is  perhaps  not  generally  known," 
Mr.  Seward  continued.  "  that  the  Injuries 
from  which  the  Secretary  was  suffering 
at  the  time  were  indirectly  the  means  of 
saving  his  life  when  Payne  made  his  at- 
tack. Ills  Jaw  having  been  dislocated 
by  the  fall  from  the  carriage,  tho  doctors 
had,  after  setting  It,  encased  tho  neck  In 
a  wire  netting  In  order  to  keep  the  broken 
parts  rigid  until  the  bones  had  knit.  It 
was  this  wire  netting  that  deflected  the 
blade  of  the  bowle  knife  when  Payne 
made  his  murderous  attack." 

Among  the  family  archives  Is  an  ac- 
count  given  by  Georgg  Foster  Robinson, 


the  invalid  suhih.",  who  had  been  de- 
tailed -is  a  nurse  to  the  Secretary.  For 
his  gallantry  111  defending  the  invalid 
from  Payne's  attack  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  and  received  from 
Congress  a  voto  of  thanks  and  a  gold  . 
medal.  This  is  his  account  of  ths  at- ' 
tempted  assassination. 

"  At  a  little  before  10  o'clock,  when  the 
Secretary   was   sleeping  easily,    the  house 
was   closed   for   th:>   night.     Mrs.    Seward 
had  gone   to  her   own   apartment.     Fred-  ; 
crick  W.  Seward,  second  son  of  the  Sec-  1 
retary,    had    retired    to    his    room.      Mlsa : 
Fanny  Seward,   a  daughter,  and  I  sat  In  ! 
the  sick  chamber  on  the  third  floor.  . 

"  It   was    directly   after   the   house  had;  > 
been   closed   for   the   night   that  a  man's 
voice    was    heard    In    the    hallway.      The 
porter  had  seen  a  tall  young  man  dash 
up  to  the  door  on  horseback,   dismount,  j 
and  ascend  the  steps.     '  I  am  an  assistant  ] 
to   Dr.    Verdi,'    he   explained,    '  and    have 
been  sent  by  him  with  some  medicine  for 
Mr.    Seward.' 

"  The  porter  said  he  had  strict  or- 
ders to  admit  no  one,  but  the  stranger 
Insisted  that  It  was  important  for  him  to 
see  the  Invalid  In  person  and  to  tell  him. 
how  the  medicine  must  be  taken.  Fred- 
erick was  summoned,  and  after  hearing 
what  the  stranger  had  to  say,  tiptoed  his 
way  toward  his  father's  room,  the 
stranger  following  close  behind.  I  heard 
tho  door  open  and  then  the  sound  of 
blows.  N 

*    #    * 

"  With  his  heavy  navy  revolver  Paynu 
had  struck  Frederick  over  the  head  such 
a  blow  as  to  break  the  weapon  and  to 
fracture  the  skull  of  the  victim  in  sev- 
eral places.  I  sprang  from  my  chair  and 
threw  open  the  hall  door  in  time  to  see 
a  tall,  powerful,  beardless  young  man 
about  to  open  it  himself.  I  saw  a  knlfo 
flash  In  the  gas  light,  and  then  I  stag- 
gered backward  from  a  blow  that  I  had 
received  from  the  intruder.  Miss  Seward  ' 
was  screaming  for  help.  Dashing  her 
aside,  he  rushed  to  the  bed,  and  with 
his  knlfo  struck  at  the  secretary's  heal 
and   neck." 

The  rest  of  the  account  tells  how  Robin-  j 
son  grappled  with  the  assailant  and  how  > 
the  two  fought  all  over  the  room.  Aroused 
by    the    screams    of    Miss    Seward,    Major 
Augustus    Henry    Seward    came    rushinj;  j 
into    the    room,    when    Payne,    wrenching. 
himself    from    the    grasp    of    the    soldier. 
stabbed    tne    Major    .several    times    about 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  then,  bound- 
ing   down    the    stairs,     leaped     upon    his  | 
horse  and  went  clattering  away.     He  re-  j 
mained  two  days  in  hiding  and  then  went! 
to    Mrs.    Surratt's    hoitee,    where    he    waa 
arrested. 
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SEWARD'S  FEALTY 
TO  MR,  LINCOLN 

The  Graphic  Story  of  the  Presi- 
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SUPPOSE  William  H.  Seward' had 
become  President  in  18G1  instead 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Most  of  the 
thoughtful  men  in  the  Republican 
Party  doubtless  were  of  the  opinion  that 
he  should  have  been.  Nothing  save  supe- 
rior political  craftsmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  Westerners,  combined  with  disloyalty 
to  Seward  in  the  East,  had  prevented  it- 
He  had  been  the  leader  of  the  party  since 
its  foundation.  He  was  the  one  man  in 
its  ranks  who  was  admitted,  even  by  its 
opponents,  to  be  a  statesman.  Without 
doubt,  most  thoughtful  Republicans,  look- 
ing forward  into  the  chaotic  future  which 
the  Southerners  threatened,  and  seeing 
the  nation  in  the  hands  of  that  undisci- 
plined horde  of  which  a  new  party  is 
always  composed  at  the  beginning,  and 
headed  by  the  unknown  quantity  whom 
it  had  nominated  over  Seward  and  elected, 
must  have  quailed  before  the  prospect. 

Nor  was  their  perplexity  lightened  by 
anything  that  had  happened  between  Lin- 
coln's election  and  his  inauguration.  At 
that  time  the  President-elect  was  irreso- 
lute and  uncertain;  it  took  events  to  de- 
velop him  into  the  great  figure  he  became. 
His  lack  of  an  evident  policy,  his  gau- 
cherie,  his  sudden  entry  into  Washington 
by  an  unplanned  route,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  permitted  the  office-seeking 
swine  of  the  new  party  to  turn  the  White 
House  into  a  trough,  all  contributed  to  the 
conviction  that  the  one  acknowledged 
statesman  of  the  Republicans  should  have 
been  its  first  President. 

"  In  such  a  .-juncture,"  observes  Edward 
Everett  Hale  in  his  new  fife  of  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State,*  "  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  Seward  should  have  felt  that  he  was 
the  man  for  the  hour." 

And  if  he  had  been?  History  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  very  different,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  Jefferson  Davis 
would  have  taken  a  place  in  history  with 
Washington  as  the  founder  of  a  nation. 
But  it  was  the  backwoods  lawyer  from 
Illinois,  utterly  inexperienced  in  states- 
manship, who  became  President,  t'lie 
greatest  of  our  Presidents,  and  guided 
the  Nation  through  r.  war  which,  under 
Seward,   might   have   wrecked   it. 

Seward,  sharing  the  Nation's  distrust 
of  Lincoln's  powers  and  Us  confidence  in 
his  own,  undertook  to  guide  the  uncertain 
footsteps  of  his  nominal  chief.  First,  he 
advised  against  the  attempt  to  relieve 
Fort  Sumter,  because  it  would  surely 
bring  on  civil  war.  The  firing  on  Sumter 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  have-,  hap- 
pened for  the  North;  it  was  the  only  thing 
which  could  possibly  have  united  that 
sectipn  against  the  South.  Lincoln  knew 
as  well  as  Seward  what  would  be  the 
.^result  of  relieving  Port  Sumter;  he.  sent 


i  the  relief  expedition  on,  brought  down  the 
attack  on  the  fort,  found  himself  in- 
stantly at  the  head  of  a  united  North, 
and  was  able  to  do  what,  a  week  before, 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible— call 
for  75,000  volunteers,  get  them,  and  in- 
vade the  South. 

Unabashed  by  this  proof  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  untrained  man  from  the 
backwoods,  Seward  next  evolved  the 
statesmanlike  project  of  engaging  in  a 
war  with  Spain  and  Prance,  possibly  with 
England  and  Russia.  His  Idea,  appar- 
ently, was  that  this  would  unite  North 
and  South  against  the  common  enemy 
and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  human  history,  rebels  have 
welcomed  an  involvement  of  their  enemy 
with  some  foreigner.  Next  he  laid  before 
President  Lincoln  a  paper  in  which  he 
volunteered  to  relieve  the  President  of 
the  responsibility  of  government  and 
shape  his  policies  for  him.  "  It  is  not," 
he  observed,  generously,  "my  especial 
province.  But  I  neither  seek  to  evade 
nor  assume  responsibility." 

How  Lincoln  subdued  this  aspiring 
spirit,  how  Seward  came  to  recognize  his 
master  and  thereafter  served  him  with  a 
self-effacing  fidelity,  is  a  story  that  has 
often  been  told.  Within  a  year  came  a 
time  when  Seward's  enemies  undertook  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  Cabinet.  The  move- 
ment was  inspired  by  Chase,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  another  man  who 
felt  himself  competent  to  rule  Lincoln. 
By  a  striking  exercise  of  that  craft  of 
which  Lincoln  was  a  master,  he  so  ma- 
noeuvred that  Chase  was  forced  to  pre- 
sent his  resignation.  Lincoln  declined  it; 
he  had  saved  Seward  without  appearing 
to  defend  him,  and  now  had  another  war- 
rior under  his  banner.  The  difference 
between  the  two  was  that  Seward  was 
great  enough  to  recognize  his  superior 
and  sink  his  own  ambitions  in  the  coun- 
try's cause,  while  Chase  chafed  in  his  po- 
sition and  finally  had  to  leave  the  Cab- 
inet, with  his  ambitions  disappointed  and 
his  future   "  behind   him." 

This  phase  of  Seward's  life  is  the  best 
story  told  in  Mr.  Hale'is  book,  save  per- 
haps his  account  of  the  masterly  strategy 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  slowly 
forced  the  English  to  withdraw  the  secret 
assistance  they  were  giving  to  the  Con- 
federacy. Striving  to  be  scrupulously  fair 
to  the  English,  Mr.  Hale  seems  to  us  to 
give  undue  weight  to  the  quibbles  and 
pretenses  by  which  Lord  John  Russell 
sought  to  excuse  his  Government  for  per- 
mitting the  Confederates  to  build  their 
cruisers  on  English  soil.  They  were  not 
one  Whit  more  reasonable  than  the  ex- 
cuses with  which  Vergennes  sought  to 
appease  the  English  when  the  French 
were  aiding  us  in  our  Revolution,  and 
Americans  have  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  that  aid  was  intentional  and 
that  all  of  Vergennes's  explanations  were 
diplomatic  falsehoods. 

A  curious  example  of  that  blindness 
which  led  Seward  to  think  a  foreign  war 
was  a  good  way  to  subdue  the  South  is 
shown  in  his  attitude  toward  those  claims 
against  England.  He  put  forward,  ap- 
'  parently  in  sincerity,  the  claim  that  as 
England's  connivance  at  the  escape  of  the 
Confederate  prlvaters  had  doubled  the 
length  of  Jhe  war,  she  ought  to  pay  half 


that  war's  expense.     This  is  almost    on 
par  with   Charles   Sumner's  amusing  di 
mand   that   England  eettle   the  Alab.^m 
claims  by  surrendering  Canada  to  us.> 

These  things,  if  not  clearly  brought  6/y 
are  saliently  suggested  in  Mr.  Ha^ 
biography.  They  furnish  the  most  rea\ 
able  part  of  it.  He  takes,  pride  in  th 
fact  that  he  has  gone  more  thoroughly- 
into  Seward's  early  history  than  most 
biographers.  But,  with  submission,  he 
should  not  plume  himself  too  much  upon 
that.  The  political  events  of  the  State 
of  New  York  during  Seward's  early  par- 
ticipation in  it  are  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence  from  the  standpoint  of  gen- 
eral history.  They  would  be  little  worth 
reading  but  for  Seward's  participation  In 
them,  and  even  so  they  are  interesting 
only  as  the  prologue  to  that  part  of  his 
life  in  which  he  played  a  great  r61e  on 
the  American  stage.  When  184  pages  are 
given  to  the  prologue  and  189  to  the  play 
the  proportion  does  not  aeem  to  be  cor- 
rectly gauged.  Mr.  Hale  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  saved  some  of  hla  labor 
and   imitated   his    predecessors. 

As  a  result  of  this  overemphasis  on 
."hose  days  when  the  forgotten  and  unim- 
portant Anti-Masonic  party  was  a  thing 
of  consequence,  and  when  men  really  di- 
vided bitterly  on  the  question  whether 
Catholic  children  should  be  taught  by  in- 
structors of  their  own  faith  or  not,  tliu 
more  significant  parts  of  Seward's  life 
are  slurred.  There  are  only  a  few 
sketchy  pages  about  Seward's  service  un- 
der Johnson,  really  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  his  career.  Some  events 
of  great  interest,  such  as  the  negotiations 
between  Seward  and  the  Confederate 
Commissioners  before  the  firing  on  Sum- 
ter,  escape   with  a  bare  allusion. 

But  the  author  must  be  credited  with 
producing  a  clear  and  consistent  por- 
trait of  Seward,  and  of  throwing  into  re- 
lief the  honest  and  high-minded  motives 
which  guided  one  of  the  sincerest  of 
American  statesmen  from  the  beginning 
of  his  long  career  to  its  end.  Reading  his 
book,  it  seems  strange  that  Seward's  con- 
temporaries, should  have  thought  him 
crafty  and  double-faced.  It  is  the  straight 
record  of  an  honest  life  that  Mr.  Hale 
shows  us,  the  record  of  a  statesman 
whose  aim  was  single  and  whose  pur- 
pose  was  high  throughout. 

♦WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.  By  Eilward 
Everett  Hale.  Jr.  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  American  Crisis  Biog- 
raphies.     $1.25. 
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FORTY-EIGHT  years  ago  to- 
morrow evening  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  some 
friends,  went  to  Ford's  Theatre  in 
Washington  to  see  the  performance 
of  "  Our  American  Cousin."  It  had 
been  announced  in  the  papers  that 
Gen.  Grant  would  be  present,  and  the 
promise  of  such  distinguished  com- 
pany attracted  a  crowd  that  densely 
packed  the  playhouse.  Gen.  Grant, 
however,  was  unable  to  join  the  party 
of  the  President  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement. 

During  the  third  act  there  was  a 
(temporary  pause  for  an  actor  to  en- 
ter, suddenly  punctuated  by  the  sharp 
report  of  a  pistol,  which  merely  at- 
tracted attention  but  suggested 
nothing  serious.  Then  a  man  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  President's  box, 
[Waving  a  dagger  and  shouting  "  Sic 
Semper  Tyrannis!"  As  he  leaped  from 
the  box  in  the  second  tier  to  the  stage 
and  disappeared  through  a  side  door, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed  and  swooned. 
There  was  a  rush  to  the  President's 
box,  and  then  like  a  flash  the  dread- 
ful news  came  that  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  man, 
bareheaded  and  covered  with  blood, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  of  Secretary 
of  State  William  H.  Seward,  just  a 
short  distance  from  the  theatre  in 
Lafayette  Square,  speedily  mounted  a 
horse  that  was  standing  hitched  to  a 
post  and  galloped  away.  Even  as  he 
threw  the  reins  over  the  head  of  the 
horse,  jumped  Into  the  saddle  and  set 
spurs  to  the  animal,  a  negro  servant 
was  racing  down  the  street,  shouting 
"Murder!"  An  excited  crowd  was 
Boon  surging  at  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  appre- 
hensive of  some  grave  calamity,  when 
messengers  brought  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President  at 
Ford's    Theatre. 

The  incidents  of  that  night  are  re- 
called as  if  they  had  happened  yester- 
day by  Frederick  William  Seward, 
son  of  William  H.  Seward,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dents Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

At  his  home  at  Montrose-on-the- 
Hudson,  where  he  will  soon  celebrate 
his  eighty-third  birthday,  Mr.  Seward 
told  a  representative  of  The  Times 
the  details  of  the  incidents  leading  up 
to  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  attempted  assassination 
of  his  father. 

It  is  notable  that  Mr.  Seward,  while 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  his 
father,  was  sent  by  William  H.  Sew- 
ard on  Feb.  21,  1801,  to  warn  Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln  of  a  plot  to  assas- 
einate  him  while  passing  through 
Baltimore  on  his  way  to  Washington 
for  the  Inauguration.  Lincoln  changed 
his  plans  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Seward. 
"On  the  morning  of  Feb.  21,  1861," 
said  Mr.  Seward,  "  a  note  from  Gen. 
Scott  and  Col.  Stone  communicated  to 
my   father   information    of  a  plot   to 


assassinate  President-elect  Lincoln  on 
his  way  through  Baltimore.  The  in- 
formation seemed  at  once  of  gra.ve  im- 
port and  requiring  Immediate  atten- 
tion. I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  shortly  after  noon, 
when  one  of  the  pages  touched  me  on 
the  elbow  and  told  me  that  Secretary 
Seward  wished  to  see  me  immediately. 
Going  down  I  met  him  in  the  lobby. 

"  My  father  handed  me  a  letter  he 
had  just  written  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  In- 
closing a  note  from  Gen.  Scott.  He 
said: 

"  '  Whether  this  story  is  well  found- 
ed or  not,  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  know 
of  It  at  once.  I  know  of  no  reason 
to  doubt  it.^Gen.  Scott  is  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  danger  is 
real.  Col.  Stone  has  facilities  for 
knowing,  and  is  not  apt  to  exagger- 
ate. I  want  you  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
by  the  first  train.  Find  Mr.  Lincoln 
Wherever  he  is.  Let  no  one  know  your 
errand.  I  have  written  him  that  I 
think  he  should  change  his  arrange- 
ments and  pass  through  Baltimore 
at  a  different  hour  from  that  an- 
nounced. I  know  it  may  occasion 
some  embarrassment,  and  perhaps 
some  ill-natured  talk.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  strongly  advise  him   to  do  it.' 

"  The  train  was  a  tedious  one,  and 
brought  me  into  Philadelphia  about 
10  o'clock  at  night.  I  had  learned 
from  the  newspapers  and  the  conver- 
sation of  my  fellow  passengers  that 
the  party  of  the  President  would 
spend  the  night  at  the  Continental 
Hotel. 

"  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  where  the 
President-elect  was  stopping,  I  found 
Chestnut  Street  crowded  with  people, 
and  the  hotel  gay  with  lights,  and 
echoing  with  music  and  hurrahs; 
within  the  halls  and  stairways  were 
packed  and  the  brilliantly  lighted  par- 
lors filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  come  to  '  pay  their  respects.' 
A  buzz  of  animated  conversation  per- 
vaded the  throng,  and  In  Its  centre 
presentation  to  the  President-elect 
appeared  to  be  going  on. 

"  Although  the  contents  of  the  letter 
were  of  a  somewhat  startling  nature, 
he  made  no  exclamation,  and  I  saw  no 
sign   of    surprise    In    his   face.      After 

reading  it  carefully  through  he  again 
held  It  to  the  light  and  deliberately 
read  it  a  second  time.  Then,  after 
musing  a  moment,  he  looked  up  and 
asked: 

"'Did  you  hear  anything  about  the 
way  this  Information  was  obtained? 
Do  you  know  anything  about  how 
they  got  It?  ' 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  a  moment 
and  then  said:  '  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
why  I  ask.  There  were  stories  or  ru- 
mors some  time  ago,  before  I  left 
home,  about  people  who  were  Intend- 
ing to  do  me  mischief.  I  never  at- 
tached much  Importance  to  them — 
never  wanted  to  believe  any  such 
thing.  So  I  never  would  do  anything 
about  them  In  the  way  of  taking  pre- 
caution and  the  like.  Some  of  my 
friends,  though,  thought  differently — ■ 
Judd  and  others  —  and,  without  my 
knowledge,  they  employed  a  detective 
to  took  into  tl  ?<  matter.     It  seems  he 


has  occasionally  reported  what  he 
found;  and  only  to-day,  since  we  ar- 
rived at  this  house,  he  brought  this 
story,  or  something  similar  to  it,  about 
an  attempt  on  my  life  In  the  confus- 
ion and  hurly-burly  of  the  reception 
at  Baltimore. 

" '  Surely,  Mr.  Lincoln,'  I  said,  '  this 
Is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  news 
I  bring  you.' 

"  He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
'  That  is  exactly  why  I  was  asking 
you  about  the  names.  If  different 
persons,  not  knowing  of  each  other's 
work,  have  been  pursuing  separate 
clues  that,  led  to  the  same  results,  why, 
then  it  shows  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it.  But  if  this  Is  the  same 
story,  only  filtered  through  two  chan- 
nels and  reaching  me  in  two  ways, 
then  that  doesn't  make  it  any  strong- 
er.    Don't  you  see?  ' 

"  After  a  little  further  discussion  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and 
said:  '  Well,  we  haven't  got  to  decide 
to-night,  any  way,  and  I  see  it  Is  get- 
ting late.' 

"  Then,  noticing  that  I  looked  dis- 
appointed at  his  reluctance  to  regard 
the  warning,  he  said  kindly,  '  You  need 
not  think  I  will  not  consider  it  well. 
I  shall  think  it  over  carefully  and  try 
to  decide  to-night,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  in  the  morning.' 

"  At  the  breakfast  table  next  day 
the  papers  had  the  report  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln^ remarks  on  raising  the  flag  at 
Independence  Hall  early  that  morn- 
ing. One  sentence  had  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  his  auditors  guessed.  Ad- 
verting  to   the   principle   embodied   in 

the    Declaration    of   Independence,    he 

/ 
had  said: 

"  '  If  this  country  cannot  be  saved 
without  giving  up  that  principle,  I 
was  about  to  say,  I  would  rather  be 
assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur- 
render it.' 

"  Shortly  after  breakfast  Col. 
Lamon  met  me  in  the  hall,  and,  tak- 
ing me  aside,  said  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  concluded  to  do  as  ho  had 
been  advised.  He  would  change  his 
plans  so  as  to  pass  through  Balti- 
more at  a  different  hour  from  that 
announced.  I  hastened  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  sent  to  my  father 
a  message  to  the  effect  that  "Smith 
would  change  plans,'  thus  concealing 
the  identity  of  the  President-elect, 
as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 
On  receiving  the  telegram  he  was  to 
understand  that  his  advice  had  been 
taken. 

"One   of   the   last   and    most   credit- 
able  acts    of   the   outgoing   President 
was   hla   message   of   March   2   in   re- 
ply  to   a   Congressional   resolution   of 
inquiry  into  the  number  of  troops  or- 
dered  to  the  Capitol  for  the  inaugu- 
ration.    He    expressed     the     opinion 
that    '  it   would   not   have   been   right 
for  him  to  wait  for  proof»before  tak- 
ing   these     precautionary     measures. 
The  security  of  the  inauguration  was 
an  object  of  vast  importance.' 

"  Fort  Suinter  surrendered  on  the 
14th  day  of  April,  18(31.  Four 
years  of  battle  followed.  Now  the  re- 
turn of  that  anniversary  was  accom- 
panied with  the  advent  of  peace.     It 


was   deemed   a   proper  day   to   agalnj 
raise  the  Union  flag  on  the  fort  wltbj 
appropriate  ceremonies.     This  year  it 
happened  that  the  14th  of  April  was 
also  Good  Friday. 

"  Early  that  morning  a  messenger 
brought  a  note  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State:  '  Please 
call  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  11  o'clock 
to-day.  Gen.  Grant  will  be  with  us.' 
"  When  the  hour  came  Secretaries 
McCulloch  and  Welles,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Speed,  and  Postmaster  General 
Dennison  arrived,  and  the  State  De- 
partment was  represented  by  Its  Act- 
ing Secretary.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  an 
expression  of  visible  relief  and  con- 
tent on  his  face,  sat  in  his  study 
chair  by  the  south  window  chatting 
with  them  over  '  the  great  news.' 
Some  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  heads  of  the 
rebel  Government,  whether  they  would 
escape  from  the  country  or  would  re- 
main to  be  captured  and  tried;  and,  If 
tried,  what  penalty  would  be  visited 
on  them. 

"  Kindly  feeling  toward  the  van- 
quished, and  hearty  desire  to  restore 
peace  and  safety  in  the  South  with 
as  little  harm  as  possible  to  the  feel- 
ings or  property  of  its  inhabitants, 
pervaded  the  whole  discussion.  At 
such  a  meeting  In  such  a  time  there 
could  be  but  one  question — the  res- 
toration or  re-establishment  of  the  se- 
ceded States  in  their  former  relations 
as  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 

"  The  conference  was  long  and  earn- 
est, and  with  little  diversity  of  opinion, 
except  as  to  details.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  was,  who  should 
be  recognized  as  State  authorities? 
Characteristic  of  his  otner  expres- 
sions, the  President  said:  '  We  can't 
undertake  to  run  State  Governments 
in  all  these  Southern  States.  Their 
people  must  do  that,  though  I  reckon 
that  at  first  they  may  do  it  badly.' 

"  The    Secretary    of    War    then    un- 
rolled his  sheets  of  paper,  on  which  he 
had  drafted  the  outlines  of  reconstruc- 
tion, embodying  the  President's  views 
and,  as  It  was  understood,  those  of  the 
other    members    of    the    Cabinet.    In 
substance,   it   was    that   the    Treasury 
Department  should  take  possession  of 
the  Custom  Houses  and  proceed  to  col- 
lect the  revenues;   that  the  War  De- 
partment  should   garrison   or    destroy 
the  forts  taken,  &c. 

"  It  mu  t  have  been  about  2  o'clock 
when  the  Cabinet  meeting  broke  up. 
At  its  clc*  e  the  President  remarked 
that  he  haa  been  urged  to  visit  the 
theatre  that  evening,  and  he  asked 
Gen.  Grant  if  he  would  accompany 
him.  The  General  excused  himself, 
saying  that  he  had  a  previous  en- 
gagement. The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  asked  the  President  at  what 
time  it  would  be  convenient  for  him 
to  receive  the  new  British  Minister, 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who  had  arrived 
and  was  awaiting  presentation.  He 
paused  a  moment  in  thought,  and  re- 
plied: 

"  '  To-morrow  at  2  o'clock.' 
"  Then  he  added  with  a  smile,  '  Don't 
forget  to  send  up  the  speeches  before- 
hand—I  would  like  to  look  them  over.' 
"  That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 


President  Lincoln. 

"  It  was  the  ninth  day  following  tho 
carriage  accident  in  which  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  suffered  serious  in- 
juries. My  father  still  lay  helpless 
and  in  pain,  his  symptoms  alternately 
inspiring  hopes  of  recovery  or  grave 
apprehensions  that  he  would  not  sur- 
vive. The  physicians  held  frequent 
consultations;  the  members  of  the 
family  took  turns  In  watching  at  his 
bedside;  and  two  invalid  soldiers  were 
sent  to  assist  in  his  care.  Aggravated 
pain  and  inflammation  brought  on 
occasional  delirium,  but  every  day,  al- 
though he  was  unable  to  talk,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  intimate  his 
desire  to  be  informed  of  current 
events.  He  essayed  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  Jn  regard  to  a 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation^  and  in 
1  regard  to  the  relations  with  Great 
Britain;  but  after  enunciating  a  few 
words  with  difficulty,  could  not  con- 
tinue. He  listened  with  a  look  of 
pleasure  to  the  narration  of  events 
at  the  Cabinet  meeting. 

"  Night  came,  and  about  10  o'clock 
Dr.  Norris,  the  last  of  the  physicians 
who  called  during  the  evening,  ha.d. 
taken  his  leave.  The  gas  lights  were 
turned  low,  and  all  was  quiet.  In  the 
sick  room  of  the  Secretary  were  Ids 
daughter,  Fanny,  and  .the  invalid 
soldier  nurse,  George  T.  Robinson. 
The  other  members  of  the  family 
had  gone  up  to  their  respective  rooms 
to  rest  before  their  turn  at  watching. 

"  There  seemed  nothing  unusual  in 
the  occurrence  when  a  tall,  well- 
dressed  man  presented  himself  below 
and  informed  one  of  the  servants,  a 
negro,  named  William  Wells,  that  he 
had  come  with  a  prescription  from 
Dr.  Verdi.  He  exhibited  a  small  pack- 
age and  further  explained  that  he  had 
been  Instructed  to  deliver  particular 
v>  directions  to  the  invalid  Secretary  as 
to  how  the  doses  should  be  taken. 
He  asked  to  be  shown  to  my  father  s 
room,  and  when  the  servant  hesitated 
to  comply  with  his  request,  he  repeat- 
ed that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
go  up  and  deliver  to  the  Secretary  the 
directions  sent  with  the  medicine. 

"  When  the  servant  refused  to  let 
him  proceed  and  insisted  that  his  ad- 
mission to  the  room  of  the  Secretary 
would  be  against  the  orders  of  my- 
self, the  man  abruptly  brushed  the 
negro  aside  and"  started  up  the  stair- 
way. The  servant  overtook  him  and 
slipped  by  him  on  his  way  up,  paus- 
ing only  to  make  the  polite  request 
that  he  should  not  walk  so  heavy  for 
fear  of  disturbing  my  father. 

"  At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  just  out- 
side the  Secretary's  door,  I  met  the 
stranger,  who  made  the  same  repre- 
sentations to  me  that  he  had  made  to 
the  servant.  I  told  him  my  father  i 
was  asleep  and  that  I  would  take  the 
medicine  and  deliver  It  to  my  father 
with  such  directions  as  he  had  come 
to  bring.  When  the  man  kept  Insist- 
ing that  he  must  see  the  Secretary 
personally  I  informed  him  1  was  Mr. 
Seward's  son,  and  that  If  he  could  not 
leave  the  medicine  with  me  he  could 
not  leave  It  at  all. 

"  Apparently  Impressed  by  my  de- 
termination  to   prevent   bis   entrance 


to  my  father's  chamber,  the  stranger 
turned  as  If  to  depart  He  descended 
two  or  three  steps,  paused  as  If  Ir- 
resolute, and  then,  turning  again,  he 
sprang  up  the  stairs,  having  drawn  a 
navy  revolver,  which  he  leveled  at 
my  temple,  with  a  muttered  oath,  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  When  It  snapped 
he  cursed. 

"  Before  I  could  seize  him  he  grasped 
the  revolver  in  the  middle  and  dealt 
me  a  blow  on  the  head  that  stunned 
me  and  sent  me  staggering  against 
the  wall.  In  the  fierce  struggle  that 
followed  he  kept  pounding  me  over  the 
head.  When  he  had, battered  my  head 
and  shattered  his  revolver  he  finally 
wrenched  himself  from  my  grasp  and 
darted  Into  the  room  of  my  Invalid 
father. 

"  Fortunately  the  Secretary  was  ly- 
ing on  the  far  side  of  the  bed  on  ac- 
count of  his  injured  arm,  which  he  al- 
lowed to  hang  over  the  edge.  The  as- 
sassin could  not  easily  reach  him  ex- 
cept by  slashing  at  him  with  a  huge 
Bowie  knife.  This  weapon,  however, 
he  wielded  with  dangerous  effect.  Be- 
fore he  could  be  restraind  by  my  sis- 
ter and  the  invalid  nurse  he  had  in- 
flicted several  wounds  on  my  father's 
throat,  one  gash  almost  reaching  the 
jugular  vein.  He  also  slashed  my 
father's  face. 

"  Thinking  that  he  had  mortally 
wounded  Secretary  Seward,  he  threw 
off  my  sister  and  the  soldier  nurse 
and  dashed  out  of  the  room.  He 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  out  of  the 
door,  and  hurried  to  the  street,  where 
he  jumped  on  a  horse  he  had  ridden 
and  hitched  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
galloped  off. 

"  Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
scuffle  between  the  assassin  and  my- 
self, the  terrified  servant  had  run  out 
of  the  house  to  the  street,  waving  his 
arms  frantically  and  shouting  '  Mur- 
der! '  He  ran  down  the  street  a  block 
away  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Au- 
gur, but,  seeing  no  guard  there,  hur- 
ried back.  He  reached  the  house  just 
s  in  time  to  see  the  assassin  dash  out  to 
the  street,  bareheaded,  and  mount  his 
_  horse.  At  the  same  time  several  sol- 
diers appeared,  having  been  alarmed 
by  the  cries  of  the  servant.  To  these 
the  servant  pointed  out  the  fleeing 
man  as  he  rode  swiftly  down  the 
street  and  disappeared  on  turning  Into 
Vermont  Avenue. 

"  Five  minutes  after  the  assassin 
appeared  at  the  front  with  the  sup- 
posed prescription  from  Dr.  Verdi  the 
aroused  household  were  gazing  horri- 
fied at  the  bleeding  faces  and  figures 
in  their  midst,  were  lifting  the  Insen- 
sible form  of  the  Secretary  from  a 
pool  of  blood,  and  sending  for  surgical 
help.  A  panicstricken  crowd  was 
surging  in  from  the  street  to  the  halls 
and  rooms  below,  vainly  inquiring  or 
wildly  conjecturing  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  For  these  the  horrors  of  the  night 
seemed  to  culminate  when  later  comers 
rushed  in  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  President  also  had  been  attacked 
at  the  same  hour — had  been  shot  at 
Ford's  Theatre— had  been  carried  to  a 
bouse  in  Tenth  Street,  and  was  lying 
there  unconscious  and  dying. 
"  The   assassin    who    had   attempted 


the  ure  01  tne  Secretary  of  State  left 
behind  him  a  slouched  hat  and  th$ 
old  and  rusty  navy  revolver  that  he 
flung  to  the  floor  after  breaking  It 
over  the  head  of  the  Assistant  Secrer 
tary  of  State.  The  chambers  were 
broken  loose  from  the  barrel  by  the 
terrific  blows.  When  the  loads  were 
drawn  from  the  chambers  it  was  found 
that  one  was  but  a  rough  piece  of 
lead,  while  the  other  balls,  smaller 
than  the  chambers,  were  wrapped  In 
paper  to  keep  them  from  falling  out. 

"  The  injuries  that  I  had  received 
left  me  in  an  unconscious  condition 
for  nine  days.  It  was  six  months  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  resume  my  duties. 
Secretary  Seward  was  not  informed 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  attempted  assassination 
of  himself  and  myself  for  three  days. 
Though  moved  with  intense  horror  at 
the  recital  of  the  awful  facts,  he  bore 
the  news  with  considerable  firmness 
and  composure,  his  strength  having 
so  far  returned  as  to  enable  him  to 
undergo  the  trying  ordeal. 

"  The  man  who  had  tried  to  take 
the  life  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was, 
of  course,  Louis  Payne  Powell.  He 
was  captured  three  days  later,  on 
April  18.  After  Col.  Wells,  Provost 
Marshal  General,  had  decided  to  ar- 
rest the  entire  family  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
including  her  daughter,  Kate,  two 
young  ladles  she  called  her  nieces,  and 
two  colored  servants,  Col.  H.  S.  Al- 
coft,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  War 
Department,  was  called  on  for  the 
requisite  forces  to  surround  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Surratt  at  541  H  Street.  His 
deputy,  R.  C.  Morgan,  with  four  de- 
tectives, some  of  them  from  New 
York,  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  at  about  11  o'clock  that  night. 
With  them  was  Major  Smith,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  of  Gen.  Augur's 
staff,  who  mounted  the  steps  and 
rapped  on  the  door. 


"  A  woman  raised  the  window  and 
asked  who  was  there.  She  was 
informed  that  it  was  an  officer  and 
was  induced  to  open  the  door.  Major 
Smith  entered  first,  and  then  one  by 
one  the  rest  of  the  party.  When  the 
object  of  the  visit  was  announced  the 
members  of  the  household  seemed 
greatly  surprised.  The  daughter  re- 
ceived the  news  with  apparent  fright, 
but  the  mother  remained  calm,  as 
though   she  had  expected   it. 

"  They  were  all  assembled  in  the 
parlor  and  forbidden  to  communicate, 
while  the  officers  proceeded  to  search 
the  house  for  bonnets,  shawls,  and 
other  wearing  apparel  for  the  women, 
preparatory  to  conveying  them  to  Col. 
Ingraham's  office.  This  occupied 
some  time,  during  which  Miss  Kate 
Surratt  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly, 
while  her  mother  chided  her  for  such 
an  exhibition  of  her  feelings. 

"  Just  as  the  ladies  were  ready  to 
depart  in  the  carriage  waiting  at  the 
door,  there  was  a  loud  rap,  and  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  Morgan  stepped 
into  the  hall,  followed  by  Major  Smith 
and  one  of  the  detectives,  each  armed 
with  a  revolver.  Morgan  opened  the 
door  and  a  man  stepped  inside  while 
the  door  was  locked  behind  him.  The 
man  affected  surprise,  and  exclaimed, 
'  I  guess  I've  made  a  mistake.'  When 
asked  what  he  wanted  he  replied  that 
he  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Surratt.  He 
was  assured  that  he  had  made  no 
mistake,  and  was  requested  to  sit 
down  in  the  parlor. 

"  The  women  were  then  escorted  to 
the  carriage,  and  one  of  the  detectives 
was  instructed  to  convey  them  to  the 
office  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  whence 
they  were  subsequently  sent  to  the 
old  Capital  Prison. 

"  The  man  who  had  entered  the 
house  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  had 
assumed  a  partial  disguise.  He  had  a 
heavy  pickaxe  on  his  shoulder,  wore 
a  cap  made  from  the  end  of  the  leg 
of  a  pair  of  trousers,  fitting  his  heud 
closely,  and  hanging  down  "behind, 
gray  coat  and  vest,  dark  colored  trous- 
ers, and  a  light  pair  of  boots.  His 
boots  were  completely  covered  with 
mud  up  to  his  knees. 

"  As  the  stranger  took  his  seat, 
Deputy  Commissioner  Morgan  asked, 
'  Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want 
here  at  this  time  of  night?  ' 

"  He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  copy 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  said, 
'  Stop,  I  will  show  you  who  I  am.' 

"On  examination  the  paper  proved 
to  be  an  oath  of  allegiance  adminis- 
tered to  '  Louis  Paine,  of  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,'  dated  '  Baltimore,  Mar. 
14,  18G5.'  He  was  further  interro- 
gated by  Mr.  Mprgan  as  to  his  busi- 


ness at  the  house  at  that  time  of 
night  with  the  pickaxe  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  explained  that  he  had  come 
to  dig  a  gutter  for  Mrs.  Surratt,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  time  he  should 
begin  in  the  morning.  He  gave  his 
age  as  20  years,  said  he  had  no 
money,  and  had  obtained  his  living 
by  working  with  the  pickaxe  as  a 
common  laborer.  He  clung  to  the  Im- 
plement with  peculiar  tenacity  dur- 
ing the  entire  interrogation.  He  as- 
serted that  he  was  '  down  on  the 
rebels  '  and  made  other  such  remarks 
that  convinced  the  officers  that  he 
was  dissembling. 

"  The  stranger  was  finally  con- 
ducted to  a  carriage  outside.  In  which 
he  was  driven  to  the  headquartera  of 
Gen.  Augur.  There  a  close  examin- 
ation of  his  person  revealed  a  man  of 
good  physique,  about  25  years  old, 
and  otherwise  of  a  goner;;.  1  appear- 
ance such  as  belied  his  profession  of 
hard  labor.  He  had  $25  in  one  of  his 
pockets. 

"  While  the  prisoner  was  detained 
at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Augur, 
the  negro  servant  who  had  admitted 
the  assassin  to  my  father's  house 
was  sent  for.  The  room  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  detained  was  darkened 
when  the  negro  arrived.  A  line-up 
was  arranged,  and  as  soon  as  the 
gas  light  was  turned  on  the  servant 
was  asked  to  pick  out,  if  he  could, 
the  man  who  had  entered  the  house 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  As  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  negro 
fell  on  Payne  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  exclaimed  with  excitement,  '  There 
he  is;  I  know  him;  I  don't  want  to 
see  him  no  more!  '  Without  delay  the 
prisoner  was  heavily  ironed  and  im- 
prisoned. Enough  has  already  been 
said  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
assassins. 

"  When  I  finished  my  term  as— As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  I  decided  to  seek  a  quiet 
life  to  recuperate  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  assassin.  For  many 
months 'my  condition  was  regarded  as 
precarious,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my 
family,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
physicians,  I  decided  to  take  out  a  life 
insurance  policy.  I  was  unable  to 
get  one,  however,  because  the  medical 
examiners  for  the  Insurance  compan- 
ies arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
my  own  physicians — that  I  had  but  a 
few  more  years  to  live. 

"  Well,  I  came  to  Montrose-on-the- 
Hudson,  where  I  obtained  a  peaceful 
retreat  to  spend  my  remaining  days, 
and  to  my  surprise  I  have  found  that; 
I  am  living  beyond  my  allotted  time,- 
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Special   by  Leased  Wire. 

MONTROSE,  April  25.— Frederick  W. 
Seward,  twice  assistant  secretary  o( 
state,  son  of  the  noted  civil  war  secre- 
tary, William  H.  Seward,  died  early  to- 
day in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Montrose  on  the  Hudson.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna  "Wharton 
Seward,  and  one  brother,  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  of  Auburn,  at  -whose 
residence  services  "will  take  place  before 
the  interment  in  the  family  lot  at  Fort 
Hill  cemetery,  Auburn. 


Frederick  W.  Seward  was  the  last 
survivor,  it  is  believed,  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  events  of  that  tragic 
night  in  Washington  on  April  14,  1S65, 
■when  President  Lincoln  was  shot  down 
at  Ford's  theatre  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
He,  himself,  was  Dearly  killed  that  same 
night  by  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne,  a 
disbanded  rebel  soldier  of  Florida  and 
j  a  coconspirator  of  Booth,   in  a  success-  j 

ful  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  his 
I  father,  William  Henry  Seward,  Lin-  ' 
I  coin's  great  secretary  of  state,  after  | 
Payne  had  invaded  the  Seward  home  as  j 
a  part  of  a  murder  plot,'  tried  to  fight  | 
his  way  to  the  secretary's  sick  bed, 
determined  to  kill  him. 

Payne  tried  to  shoot  Mr.  Seward,  who 
was  then  an  able-bodied  man  of  thirty-  I 
five    and    was    assistant      secretary      of 
state,    but    the    revolver    failed    to    ex- 
plode,  whereupon  Payne  after  a  vicious 
fight,   clubbed  him  with  the  butt  of  the  | 
gun,    fracturing   his   skull.     Mr.   Seward  ! 
was  unconscious  for  several  weeks   and 
his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  his  splen- 
did constitution  pulled  him  through  and 
he    lived    fifty    years    and    eleven    days 
after  the  savage  attack. 

Account   of  Assault. 

John    G.    Nicolay    and    John   Hay,    in 
their  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  give 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  j 
assault  upon  Mr.   Seward: 

"Booth  had  done  his  work  efficiently.  ! 
His  principal  subordinate,  the  young 
Floridian  called  Payne,  had  acted  with 
equal  audacity  and  cruelty,  but  not  i 
with  equally  fatal  results.  He  had  , 
made  a  shambles  of  the  residence  of  | 
the   secretary   of    state,    but   among    all 


his   mangled  victims  there  was  not   one 
killed. 

"At  8  o'clock  that  night  he  received 
his  final  orders  from  Booth,  who  placed 
in  his  hands  a  knife  and  a  revolver  and 
a  little  package  like  a  prescription,  and 
taught  him  his  lesson.  *  *  *  At 
precisely  the  moment  whom  Booth  en- 
tered the  theatre,  Payne  came  on  horse- 
back to  the  door  of  Mr.  Seward's  resi- 
dence in  Lafayette  square.  Dismount- 
ing, he  pretended  to  be  a  messenger 
from  the  attending  physician  and  de- 
manded immediate  access  to  the  sick 
room  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  Seward  had 
been  thrown  from  his  carriage  a  few 
days  before  and  his  right  arm  and  jaw 
had  been  fractured.  The  servant  at  the 
door  tried  to  prevent  Payne  from  going 
up  the  stairs,  but  he  persisted,  and  the 
noise  of  the  two  men  made  in  mount- 
ing brought  his  son  Frederick  W. 
Seward  out  into   the   hall. 

'(The  secretary  had  been  very  rest- 
less and  had  with  difficulty  at  last  been 
composed  to  sleep.  Fearing  that  this 
restorative  slumber  might  be  broken, 
Frederick  Seward  came  out  to  check 
the  intrduder.  He  met  Payne  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  after  hearing 
his  story  bade  him  go,  offering  himself 
to  take  charge  of  the  medicine.  Payne 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  give,  up  his 
purpose  in  the  fact  of  this  unexpected 
obstacle,  but  suddenly  turned  and 
rushed  furiously  upon  Frederick  Sew- 
ard, putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  It 
missed  fire  and  he  then  began  beating 
him  on  the  head  with  it,  tearing  his 
scalp  and  fracturing  his  skull.  Still 
struggling,  the  two  came  to  the  secre- 
tary's room  and  fell  together  through 
the  door.  Frederick  Seward  soon  be- 
came unconscious  and  remained  so  for 
several  weeks,  being,  p&rhaps  the  last 
man  in  the  civilized  world  who  learned  I 
the  strange    story   of   that   night."  I 

Payne    Attacks    Nurse. 
Payne   attacked   Sergeant   G.   F.    Rob- 
!  inson,      the      secretary's      soldier-nurse 
'.  with   a  knife,    struck  at   the  secretary's 
!  daughter   and    then   inflicted    three   ter- 
;  rible    wounds    in    the    secretary's    neck 
and    cheek.     It    was    then    that    Colonel 
Augustus  Seward,  another  son,  alarmed 
by    his    sister's    screams,    ran    into    the 
sick  chamber,   seized   Payne  and   forced 
hiiii    out,    but    not     before    the    assilant  j 
had    slashed   his    head   and  face.    Payne 
escaped    and    later   went    to    the   t&i-era  | 
of  Mrs.  Mary  E.   Surratt,  arriving  there  I 
just  as  the  occupants  of  the  house  had  | 
been   arrested   with  Mrs.    Surratt.        He  j 
was  then   taken  prisoner. 

In  February,  1861,  Frederick  WJ 
Seward  was  sent  by  his  father  on 
special  mission  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  then 
president-elect,  who  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  notify  him  of  a  plot  to  as- 
sassinate him  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Lin- 
clon  had  up  to  that  time  traveled  most 
publicly  enroute  for  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated,  receiving  ovations  along 
the  way  but  after  meeting  Mr.  Seward 
in   the    Continental    hotel,    Philadelphia, 


and  being  warned  of  the  plot,  he 
changed  his  plans  and  made  a  secret 
night  journey  through  Baltimore  and 
thence  to  the  national  capital.  Thp 
warning  was  contained  in  a  letter  by 
William  H.  Seward  together  with  a 
report  given  General  Winfield  Scott  by 
Colonel  Stone  _that  "banded  rowdies" 
had  threatened  to  assassinate  Mr.  Lin- 
coln when  he  appeared  in  Baltimore. 

The  message  which  Frederick  W. 
Seward  got  when  Mr.  Lincoln  realized 
the  danger  was  "that  he  could  say  to 
his  father  that  all  had  been  arranged, 
and  that,  so  far  as  human  foresight 
,  could  predict,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  in 
Washington  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
I  ing."  The  trip  was  made  without  in- 
cident. 

Edited  Albany  Newspaper. 
Mr.  Seward  was  born  at  Auburn  and 
would  have  been  eighty-five  years  old 
had  he  lived  until  July  8,  next.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  and  owners  of  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal  from  1851  until 
1861.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of 
state  during  the  administrations  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  from 
1861  to  1869,  and  held  the  same  position 
in  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes,    1877-1881. 

In  1867  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion with  Admiral  Porter  to  negotiate 
the  West  Indies  treaty.  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and 
j  in  the  negotiation  for  Paga-Paga  har- 
bor, Samoa. 

Mr.  Seward  served  in  the  New  York 
assembly  in  1875  and  during  the  same 
year  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 
secretary  of  state  of  New  York. 

He  was  president  of  the  Union  College  ■ 
Alumni   association   in  1900,    of   the    So- 
ciety   of    the    Cayugas    in    1902,    and    in 
1904    he    was    presiding    officer     at      the 
semi-centennialof  the  Republican  party 
j  at    Saratoga.      He    was   also   a    member 
I  of   the   international   arbitration   confer- 
]  ence  at  Washington  in  1904. 

He  was  the  author  of  "Life  and  Let- 
ters  of   William   H.    Seward,"    published 
in    1891   and     wrote     "A     West     Indian  ' 
Cruise,"   published   in   1894. 

Mr.  Seward  was  married  November 
9,  1854,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to 
Miss  Anna  M.  Wharton  of  Albany.  He 
is  a  brother  of  General  William  Henry- 
Seward,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the 
i  hanking  firm  of  William  H.  Seward  and 
!  company  of  Auburn,   since   1860. 
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UNION  PORTRAITS 


VI.   WILLIAM   H.  SEWARD 


BY  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD 


The  problem  with  Seward  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  with  Stanton.  In 
Stanton's  case  we  had  to  discover  the 
strong  qualities  which  enabled  the  man 
to  make  his  way  in  spite  of  an  extreme 
and  well-founded  unpopularity.  Se- 
ward, on  the  other  hand,  was  generally 
popular,  and  aimed  to  be  so,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  might  at  first  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  was  not  the  main 
basis  of  his  distinguished  success. 

He  played  politics  as  naturally  as  he 
breathed.  In  1830,  when  only  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  he  entered  the  Senate 
of  his  native  state,  New  York.  With 
suitable  intervals  of  law,  he  became 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator, 
and  did  all  that  a  party  leader  could  do 
to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency,  in- 
stead of  Lincoln,  in  1860.  Failing  this, 
he  was  content  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  member  of 
the  Cabinet  under  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson. 

He  studied,  or  acquired  without 
study,  the  art  of  influencing  and  per- 
suading men.  He  was  not  a  great  ora- 
tor, like  Webster,  or  even  ■Sumner,  had 
no  stately  and  impressive  manner,  no 
orotund  and  swelling  declamation.  His 
voice  was  not  attractive  and  his  car- 
riage not  always  graceful.  Yet  what 
he  said  had  great  force,  because  it  was 
simple,  direct,  and  natural.  He  spoke 
in  public  like  a  man  talking  at  his  fire- 
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side,  and  persuaded  you,  because  he 
seemed  to  be  taking  you  right  into  the 
movement  of  his  thoughts.  Yet  with 
this  appearance  of  candor  he  had  the 
very  great  art  of  combining  the  most 
careful  study  and  preparation.  Hal- 
leck's  scornful  remark  about  him,  that 
'these  infernal  old  political  humbugs 
cannot  tell  the  truth  even  when  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  do  so,'  is  quite  in- 
appropriate. Seward  knew  perfectly 
well  when  to  plan  to  tell  the  truth  and 
when  not. 

He  worked  out  his  speeches  with  the 
utmost  care,  turned  them  over  to  the 
reporters  before  he  delivered  them,  and 
always,  always  looked  far  beyond  the 
immediate  audience,  — whether  it  was 
the  United  States  Senate,  or  a  nonde- 
script political  gathering,  —  to  the 
vast  congregation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Few  of  our  statesmen  have  made 
themselves  so  widely  listened  to  and 
appreciated  as  he.  This  Lincoln  knew, 
and  estimated  Seward's  eloquence  ex- 
actly at  its  true  value.  They  were  once 
making  a  trip  in  a  sleeping-car  toge- 
ther, and  when  they  stopped,  there  was 
great  clamor  for  a  speech.  Lincoln  ab- 
solutely refused,  said  he  had  to  do 
enough  of  it  in  Washington.  Then,  roll- 
ing over  in  his  berth,  he  murmured, 
'Seward,  you  go  out  and  repeat  some 
of  your  poetry  to  the  people.' 

But  Seward  had  resources  of  polit- 
ical management  far  broader  than  his 
tongue.    His  partial  biographer  says 
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that  he  had  no  capacity  for  political 
intrigue.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who 
knew  him  well  and  admired  him  greatly 
declares  that '  he  combined  men  largely 
through  their  selfishness,  not  their  ho- 
lier affections;  their  love  of  themselves, 
rather  than  of  their  fellow  creatures  or 
of  God.  As  a  consequence  he  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  grave  by  only  a  few  men 
beholden  to  him  for  political  favors  — 
outside  of  his  own  townsmen.' 

It  is  certain  that,  whether  by  in- 
trigue or  not,  Seward  had  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  developing  and  direct- 
ing political  movements.  He  had  two 
qualities  of  the  greatest  value  in  this 
regard.  One  was  the  ability  to  give  an 
impression  of  power,  whether  he  had  it 
or  not.  This  particularly  affected 
Schurz.  '  He  made  upon  me,  as  well  as 
upon  many  others,  the  impression  of  a 
man  who  controlled  hidden,  occult 
powers  which  he  could  bring  into  play 
if  he  would.'  Seward's  other  gift  was 
that  of  enlisting  the  devoted  service  of 
men  who  admired  and  believed  in  him 
and  were  able  and  willing  to  do  things 
he  did  not  care  to  do  himself.  By 
far  the  most  important  among  these 
followers  was  Thurlow  Weed,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  Seward's  evil  angel  or 
his  familiar  devil,  just  as  you  please. 
Accident  brought  them  together  and 
mutual  usefulness  bred  a  deep  affection. 
Weed  was  by  no  means  the  thoroughly 
corrupt  New  York  politician  of  later 
days.  He  played  the  game  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  it  than  for  personal  profit. 
But  he  knew  every  move  and  invented 
some  not  known  to  others,  and  as  man- 
ager, mentor,  and  scapegoat,  all  in  one, 
he  was  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  per- 
fecting of  Seward's  ample  career. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Seward's  popularity  was 
all  a  matter  of  political  calculation.  He 
was  liked  because  he  was  likeable,  be- 
cause he  was  amiable,  because  he  met 
with  courtesy,  not  only  courtesy  but  dis- 


courtesy and  churlishness  as  well.  He 
himself  said,  'We  never  can  succeed 
by  making  people  mad' ;  and  though 
there  are  some  who  pursue  this  policy 
to  the  point  of  exasperation,  Seward 
apparently  did  not.  If  his  antagonists 
abused  him,  he  turned  it  off  with  a  soft 
answer.  'Benjamin,'  he  said,  after  the 
Jewish  senator  had  been  particularly 
violent,  'give  me  a  cigar,  and  when 
your  speech  is  printed,  send  me  a  copy.' 
Lincoln  said  of  him  that  he  was  'a  man 
without  gall,'  and  Dana  that,  though 
forever  in  fights,  he  had  almost  no  per- 
sonal enemies. 

Seward  himself  repeatedly  contrib- 
utes his  own  testimony  as  to  this  beat- 
ific atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  no  enemies,  he  tells  us;  he  was  on 
good  terms  with  every  one;  all  the  sen- 
ators were  well  disposed  toward  him. 
As  to  his  own  state,  he  asserts,  with 
touching  candor,  'I  have  not  one  en- 
emy in  this  section  to  forgive.  I  know 
not  one  who  will  utter  a  personal  com- 
plaint against  me.' 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  discordant 
voices.  The  temper  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary prided  himself  did  flaw  occasion- 
ally, as  when  he  told  the  President  that 
there  were  too  many  secretaries  of  state 
in  Washington,  or  snapped  out  at  a 
troublesome  applicant  for  office, '  Why 
come  to  me  about  this?  Go  to  the 
White  House!  I,  who  by  every  right 
ought  to  have  been  chosen  President, 
what  am  I  now?  Nothing  but  Abe  Lin- 
coln's little clerk.' 

Also,  there  is  the  crusty  Welles,  who 
leaves  no  illusions  unshattered  and 
liked  Seward  very  little  better  than  he 
liked  Stanton.  Temper?  He  can  tell 
stories  of  the  Secretary's  temper!  No 
enemies?  It  sounds  well,  but  the  truth 
is,  Seward  is  universally  distrusted  and 
disliked,  and  not  without  some  cause. 
As  for  the  state  of  New  York,  Welles 
accompanied  a  presidential  party  to 
the  Secretary's  home  town,  Auburn, 
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and  found  it  a  nest  of  little  political 
bickerings  and  jealousies. 

But  Welles  must  not  mislead  us,  and 
Seward's  great  personal  charm,  in  pri- 
vate life  as  well  as  in  public,  is  undeni- 
able. Socially  he  seems  to  have  been 
delightful.  He  liked  ease  and  good 
cheer  to  such  a  point  that  absurd  char- 
ges of  excess  were  sometimes  brought 
against  him.  He  was  a  most  interest- 
ing and  vivid  talker;  and  what  is  curi- 
ous about  the  record  of  his  conversa- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  that 
of  a  man  who  was  making  an  effort  to 
please  or  to  seduce,  but  of  one  who 
was  frank,  straightforward,  and  thor- 
oughly personal,  sometimes  even  to 
the  point  of  indiscretion  or  oddity. 
Above  all,  he  had  the  art,  so  rare  in 
great  talkers  and  in  men  who  have 
made  their  way  in  the  world,  of  being 
a  good  listener.  In  short,  it  appears 
that  he  had  a  remarkable  and  often 
exquisite  gift  of  adaptability. 

Then,  he  was  by  nature  full  of  joy 
and  hope.  Occasional  hints  of  depres- 
sion do  occur  in  the  enormous  mass  of 
his  correspondence,  like  the  following: 
'  This  day  has  been  a  worthless  one.  I 
feel  wretchedly  always,  when  I  have 
to  retire  to  bed  with  the  reflection  that 
I  have  accomplished  nothing  that  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  learned  noth- 
ing that  I  ought  to  know.'  But  these 
bits  are  very  rare,  and  sound,  like  the 
above,  as  if  written  partly  for  effect. 
There  are  few  men  who  have  been  so 
charmed  at  birth  by  the  goddess  of 
good  humor.  The  touch  of  that  deity 
sometimes  gets  her  favorites  into 
trouble.  But,  after  all,  could  a  man  de- 
sire a  sweeter  eulogy  than  that  be- 
stowed upon  Seward  by  his  son:  'The 
house  was  always  cheerful  when  he  was 
in  it'? 

Whether  back  of  this  constant  amia- 
bility and  gayety  there  was  any  very 
profound  sympathy  or  tenderness  is 
open  to  doubt.  Do  these  bright  cheer- 


ful spirits  ever  deal  extensively  in  over- 
powering and  concentrated  emotion? 
Seward's  love  for  his  wife  and  children 
is  always  manifest  and  always  attrac- 
tive. To  his  wife,  especially,  he  writes 
with  intimate  candor  and  deep  respect 
and  regard  for  her  most  helpful  judg- 
ment. Also,  he  did  many  acts  of 
thoughtful  kindness.  As  a  single  exam- 
ple of  these  one  should  read  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson Davis's  account  of  his  frequent 
visits  to  her  husband  during  a  severe 
illness  and  of  the  benefit  derivecT  from 
his  serene  and  comforting  presence. 
Another  significant  bit  of  real  human 
feeling  is  the  Secretary's  attempt  to 
keep  a  diary  when  he  first  entered  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet,  and  his  decision  to  drop 
it,  after  a  very  few  days,  because,  if 
veracious,  it  would  involve  recording 
so  much  that  was  petty  and  disagree- 
able. These  scruples  do  not  seem  to 
have  beset  the  worthy  Gideon  Welles. 
Moreover,  Seward  had  unquestionably 
a  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  sight  of 
trouble  and  distress.  Although  an  ex- 
perienced lawyer,  the  torture  to  which 
one  poor  criminal  was  subjected  in 
court  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  courtroom, 
completely  overcome  by  tears. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  do  not  get 
the  impression  of  a  man  whose  affec- 
tions could  ever  seriously  disturb  his 
equanimity.  There  are  even  those  who 
say  that  the  amiability  and  kindness 
were  largely  rooted  in  wordly  wisdom. 
Thus,  the  venomous  Gurowski,  after 
remarking  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  by  no  means  given  to  speaking  evil 
of  any  one,  feels  constrained  to  add 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  policy.  And  a 
far  juster  observer  than  Gurowski  as- 
serts, in  contradiction  of  Seward's  own 
confession  that  he  had  no  memory  for 
injuries,  that  'he  was  a  good  hater 
and  lay  in  wait  to  punish  his  foes,'  in- 
stancing the  disasters  which  fell  upon 
New  York  Republicans  who  had  op- 
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posed  the  Senator's  nomination  for 
the  presidency. 

So  the  penalty  that  falls  upon  a  gen- 
erally amiable  and  courteous  manner 
—  that  of  being  called  insincere  —  fell 
upon  Seward,  as  upon  many  others. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  Clay 
said  of  him  that  he  had  no  convictions. 
At  the  end  of  it  Andrew  Johnson,  with 
fine  ingratitude,  repeated,  in  his  odd 
vocabulary,  that  'Mr.  Seward  seems 
to  have  no  cardinals.'  Blair  believed 
that  the  Secretary  would  betray  any 
man  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  Welles 
expresses  or  implies  a  similar  view  ad 
libitum. 

Seward's  half-ironical  fashion  of 
talking  encouraged  many  of  these  inter- 
pretations. Thus,  he  said  to  Piatt,  con- 
demning his  own  'higher  law'  speech, 
'My  young  friend,  we  are  warned  to 
keep  to  ourselves  what  we  do  not  be- 
lieve. It  is  well,  frequently,  to  conceal 
what  we  do  believe.  There  is  apt  to  be 
public  damnation  in  both.'  In  the  very 
remarkable  scene  described  so  vividly 
by  Mrs.  Davis,  when  Seward  had  smil- 
ingly avowed  to  her  husband  that  a 
good  deal  of  his  anti-slavery  talk  was 
merely  for  political  purposes,  and  the 
great  Southern  leader,  scandalized, 
asked,  ''But,  Mr.  Seward,  do  you  never 
speak  from  conviction  alone?'  the  an- 
swer was,  'Nev-er.'  To  which  Mrs. 
Davis  adds  the  Secretary's  frank  con- 
fession that  truth  should  always  be 
made  subsidiary  to  an  end,  and  that  if 
another  statement  could  subserve  that 
end,  he  made  it.  Now,  we  see  perfectly 
well  that  Seward  was  insincere  in  as- 
serting his  own  insincerity.  But  such 
talk  does  harm  with  the  uninitiated. 


II 

And  so  much  for  Seward  the  popular 
orator,  the  dexterous  and  insinuating 
politician.  But  there  is  another  side  of 
the  man,  a  most  important  side.   Per- 


haps I  cannot  introduce  it  better  than 
with  a  striking  passage  written  by  God- 
kin,  in  1859:  'He  has,  through  twenty- 
five  years  of  public  life,  been  the  steady 
and  fearless  champion  of  an  unpopular 
cause,  and  he  has  every  year,  in  speech- 
es and  state  papers,  given  abundant 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  high- 
est order  of  talent.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
greatest  constitutional  lawyer  in  Amer- 
ica, the  clearest-headed  statesman,  a 
powerful  and  above  all  a  most  logical 
orator,  and  of  all  the  public  men  of  this 
country  perhaps  the  least  of  a  dema- 
gogue and  the  most  of  a  gentleman.' 

While  Seward's  keenest  admirers  to- 
day would  hardly  insist  upon  all  of  this 
eulogy,  much  of  it  can  be  supported  by 
indisputable  evidence. 

Thus,  however  often  he  may  have 
trifled,  or  appeared  to  trifle,  there  were 
times,  many  times,  when  he  took  life 
with  energetic  earnestness.  He  made 
his  governorship  a  serious  business,  he 
made  his  senatorship  a  serious  business, 
he  made  his  secretaryship  a  serious 
business.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  age 
he  was  more  inclined  to  take  things 
lightly  than  in  youth;  but  I  doubt  it, 
though  his  own  observation  that  in  his 
younger  years  men  were  more  serious 
than  later  may  be  read  either  way. 
Some  say  that  he  catered  to  temporary 
popularity;  but  did  ever  any  fighter 
speak  out  with  more  trumpet-like  re- 
sonance against  unmanly  yielding? 
'  They  tell  us  that  we  are  to  encounter 
opposition.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  did 
anybody  ever  expect  to  reach  fortune, 
or  fame,  or  happiness  on  earth,  or  a 
crown  in  heaven,  without  encounter- 
ing resistance  and  opposition  ?  What 
are  we  made  men  for  but  to  encoun- 
ter and  overcome  opposition  arrayed 
against  us  in  the  line  of  our  duty?' 

Again,  he  could  be,  not  only  earnest 
in  thought,  but  a  tremendous  worker. 
As  a  lawyer,  indeed,  he  shirked  work, 
when  he  could,  because  he  hated  it. 
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Law  to  him  was  a  waste  of  time  and  an 
enemy  to  the  peace  of  life,  whether 
lawyer's  life  or  client's.  In  his  vivid, 
petulant  way  he  cries  out,  'I  fear,  ab- 
hor, detest,  despise,  and  loathe  litiga- 
tion. The  irascible,  the  headstrong, 
and  the  obstinate  pity  my  peaceful  dis- 
position; yet  they  solicit  my  aid  to  ex- 
tricate them.'  Still,  even  in  law  he 
could  do  more  in  hours  than  others  in 
days,  and  in  his  political  calling  he 
would  labor  enormously.  As  governor, 
as  senator,  as  secretary,  he  performed 
cheerfully  more  than  the  duty  thrust 
upon  him;  and  he  had  that  instinct  for 
system  which  doubles  the  result  of 
labor  while  it  halves  the  burden.  As 
with  other  things,  he  saw  clearly  what 
his  own  faculty  of  labor  was,  and,  as 
with  other  things,  he  could  make  a  jest 
of  it.  To  Weed,  who  had  suggested 
various  matters  that  needed  attention, 
he  writes,  'I  thought  I  had  as  much 
industry  as  anybody  around  me,  and 
with  it  a  little  versatility.  But  I  know 
nobody  and  never  did  know  that  one 
man  who  could  do  all  you  seem  to 
think  I  neglect,  as  well  as  all  the  labor 
I  actually  perform.' 

Some  survey  of  the  various  lines  of 
his  activity  will  bring  out  more  clearly 
how  positive  and  unfailing  it  was.  Of 
course  the  great  political  question  all 
through  his  career  was  slavery,  and  on 
this  he  certainly  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  ardent  idealists.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  senator- 
ship  the  great  wave  of  anti-slavery  en- 
thusiasm lifted  him,  to  some  extent,  off 
his  feet,  and  carried  him  to  the  climax 
of  asserting  that  there  was  a  law  higher 
than  the  Constitution,  a  climax  which 
probably  astonished  him  as  it  did 
every  one  else,  especially  when  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  telling  catch- 
words of  the  reforming  party.  But  we 
have  seen  him  admitting  to  Davis  that 
his  sympathy  with  the  slaves  was  at 
least  partly  assumed,  and  in  his  very 


remarkable  conversation  with  Godkin 
and  Norton,  after  the  war,  the  same 
attitude  is  even  more  obvious.  'The 
North  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ne- 
groes. I  have  no  more  concern  for  them 
than  I  have  for  the  Hottentots.  They 
are  God's  poor;  they  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  so  everywhere.  They 
are  not  of  our  race.  They  will  find  their 
place.   Th,ey  must  take  their  level.' 

Schurz  remarks,  with  much  justice, 
that  in  his  conduct  of  diplomacy  Sew- 
ard would  never  take  the  full  advan- 
tage that  the  slavery  question  afforded 
him.  He  was  careful  to  instruct  our 
representatives  at  foreign  courts  not  to 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  moral  issue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  struggle,  and  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  government  was  not 
endeavoring  so  much  to  destroy  slav- 
ery as  to  maintain  the  Union. 

It  is  on  this  last  point  that  Seward's 
abundant  and  energetic  patriotism  is 
at  all  times  manifest.  The  unity,  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people,  in 
the  light  of  their  historic  past  and  their 
incomparable  future,  was  such  an  in- 
tense reality  to  him  that  he  would  not 
allow  for  an  instant  that  it  could  be 
shattered,  that  there  was  any  danger 
of  its  being  shattered.  This  overconfi- 
dence  may  at  times  have  made  him 
blind  to  the  perils  of  the  situation,  but 
beyond  doubt  it  was  a  splendid,  ani- 
mating force  to  him  and  to  others. 

It  was  this  love  of  the  Union  which, 
during  his  senatorship,  made  him  resist 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  fatal  encroach- 
ments of  the  slave-power,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  studied  every  legitimate 
means  of  compromise  and  harmony. 

It  was  the  love  of  the  Union,  and 
not  merely  personal  motives,  which 
made  him  disappointed  when  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency  went  to  an 
insignificant  Illinois  lawyer  instead  of 
to  himself. 

It  was  the  love  of  the  Union  which 
made  him  accept  the  position  of  secre- 
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tary  under  the  said  lawyer,  with  the 
feeling  that  as  the  real  head  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  of  the  government  he  could 
accomplish  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
presidential  chair.  And  it  was  in  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotism  that  he  fought 
desperately  against  what  he  believed 
the  disastrous  plan  of  relieving  Sum- 
ter, keeping  up  a  semi-diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, and  deceiving  them,  in  fact,  if 
not  in  intention,  because  he  had  first 
deceived  himself. 

It  was  still  the  love  of  the  Union,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  personal  leadership, 
which  prompted  the  secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  his  chief  those  extraordinary 
'Thoughts  for  the  President's  Consid- 
eration,' which  show  how  the  wisest  of 
men  may  be  misled  by  a  too  high  esti- 
mate of  his  own  importance.  I  know 
how  to  run  the  government,  I  can  run 
it,  and  I  will  run  it  —  if  you  wish  me  to, 
said  this  document  in  effect.  The  Pre- 
sident's mild  reply  that  he  did  not  wish 
it  began  the  gradual  adjustment  of  re- 
lations between  the  two.  But  Seward's 
love  of  the  Union  was  as  present  as  ever 
in  his  loyal  acceptance  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  natural  ruler  whom  destiny 
had  set  over  him. 

The  growth  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion between  Lincoln  and  Seward  is  de- 
lightful to  study.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
not  in  Seward's  nature  to  recognize  a 
superior,  and  to  the  end  he  retained 
the  delusion  of  the  importance  of  his 
influence,  a  delusion  which  Lincoln 
appreciated  and  gently  encouraged. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  shrewd  insight 
in  Welles's  remark  that  if  Lincoln  had 
written  one  of  Seward's  ill-judged  let- 
ters, '  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment to  retrace  his  steps  and  override 
it;  but  that  is  the  difference  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Sew- 
ard.' We  must  not  ask  too  much  of 
humanity. 

Yet  Welles  records  elsewhere  Sew- 


ard's admirable  confession,  after  his 
views  as  to  Sumter  had  been  rejected, 
that  'old  as  he  was,  he  had  learned  a 
lesson  from  this  affair,  and  that  was,  he 
had  better  attend  to  his  own  business 
and  confine  his  labors  to  his  own  de- 
partment.' He  did  not  learn  the  lesson. 
Who  of  us  ever  does?  As  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  he  showed  more  or  less  dis- 
position to  advise  about  the  affairs  of 
others.  But  he  did  this,  not  as  a  med- 
dlesome busybody,  though  Welles  of- 
ten thought  so,  but  from  an  intense  and 
passionate  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  the 
cause,  just  as  similar  zeal,  mingled  per- 
chance with  a  little  natural  delight  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  led  to  his  appar- 
ently harsh  treatment  of  the  political 
prisoners  who  came  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Department. 

The  same  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  Union  that  manifested  itself  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  showed  in  Seward's  con- 
duct of  his  special  department  of  for- 
eign relations.  At  first,  indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  enthusiasm  was  al- 
ways guided  by  discretion.  The  sense 
of  power  in  controlling  the  intercourse 
of  the  country  with  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  produced  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation which  appeared  in  words  and 
deeds  not  wholly  appropriate.  The 
picture  drawn  by  Russell,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  is  as  unfavorable 
as  it  is  vivid:  'A  subtle,  quick  man,  re- 
joicing in  power,  given  to  perorate, 
bursting  with  the  importance  of  state 
mysteries  and  with  the  dignity  of  di- 
recting the  foreign  policy  of  the  great- 
est country  —  as  all  Americans  think 
—  in  the  world.'  Seward  himself  de- 
nied having  uttered,  even  jocosely,  the 
threat  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, that  he  would  soon  be  secre- 
tary of  state  and  it  would  then  be  his 
duty  to  insult  England.  But  no  one 
can  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
account  given  by  Lord  Lyons,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  of  a  scene  at  his  own 
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table,  when,  finding  that  Seward  'was 
getting  more  and  more  violent  and 
noisy,  and  saying  things  which  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  me  not  to  have 
heard,  I  took  a  natural  opportunity,  as 
host,  to  speak  to  some  of  the  ladies 
in  the  room.' 

But  as  time  went  on,  this  efferves- 
cence —  after  all  rather  superficial  — 
quieted,  and  the  Secretary  applied  his 
keen  intellect  and  his  vast  industry 
more  and  more  skillfully  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  His  conduct  of  the 
Trent  affair,  involving  the  return  to 
England  of  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  captured  by  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  though  perhaps  rather  on 
the  level  of  the  clever  advocate  than  of 
the  great  statesman,  was  deft,  patriotic, 
and  eminently  successful.  And  his  let- 
ters and  instructions  to  ministers 
abroad,  while  sometimes  verbose  and 
not  always  free  from  errors  of  judg- 
ment, were  framed  on  broad  and  defin- 
ite lines  of  policy  and  were  unquestion- 
ably of  very  great  value  in  preserving 
the  friendships  and  averting  the  enmi- 
ties which  were  both  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  There  is  certainly  much  to  jus- 
tify Bigelow's  remark  that  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  government  during  the 
war,  the  Department  of  State  was  the 
only  one  'the  conduct  of  which  was 
never  seriously  assailed  by  Congress, 
by  the  press,  or  by  the  public'  And 
this  was  wholly  the  result  of  Seward's 
management. 

Perhaps  the  two  concrete  achieve- 
ments that  best  illustrate  Seward's  dip- 
lomatic success  are  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Mexico  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Alaska.  In  regard  to  Mexico 
how  admirable,  in  a  statesman  accused 
of  undue  bluster,  is  the  letter  to  Bige- 
low  making  clear  the  necessity  of 
tact  and  conciliation  while  our  own 
struggle  lasted.  'I  regret  that  you 
think  my  course  toward  the  French 


government  is  too  conciliatory  and 
courteous.  .  .  .  We  have  compromised 
nothing,  surrendered  nothing,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  surrender  anything. 
But  why  should  we  gasconnade  about 
Mexico  when  we  are  in  a  struggle  for 
our  own  life? '  Then,  when  the  war  was 
over,  it  was  made  perfectly  evident  to 
France  that  there  was  no  place  for  her 
in  Mexico  any  longer;  yet  this  also  was 
done  with  entire  consideration  and 
courtesy. 

The  Mexican  affair  was  negative. 
The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  a  piece 
of  constructive  statesmanship,  broadly 
conceived  and  energetically  carried  out. 
Who  will  say,  after  the  developments  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  it  was  not  as 
felicitous  as  it  was  enterprising? 

Also,  the  Alaskan  purchase,  impor- 
tant as  it  was,  was  only  a  detail  in  Sew- 
ard's conception  of  the  needs,  the  possi- 
bilities, and  the  future  development  of 
America.  From  his  earliest  activity  in 
politics,  he  looked  forward,  far  forward, 
and  refused  to  be  limited  by  the  petty 
efforts  of  the  passing  hour.  It  was  this 
sense  of  the  vast  meaning  of  American 
democracy  that  made  him  utterly  in- 
credulous of  secession  as  a  practical  is- 
sue and  forever  insistent  on  the  mighty, 
cumulative  march  of  progress.  Canada 
must  be  ours,  Mexico  must  be  ours.  In 
thirty  years,  he  said,  Mexico  City  will 
be  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Railroads?  Of  course  we  must  have 
railroads!  Canals?  Of  course  we  must 
have  canals!  Commerce?  Of  course  we 
must  have  commerce!  Every  day  we 
must  be  busy  thinking  and  planning 
to  do  our  part  toward  the  vast  consum- 
mation which  the  Creator  has  plan- 
ned for  these  great,  growing  democratic 
states. 

So,  as  he  was  a  cheerful  person  to 
have  in  the  house,  he  was  also  a  cheer- 
ful person  to  have  in  the  country. 
When  others  were  downcast  and  des- 
pairing, he  was  hopeful;  and  while  no 
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doubt  such  confidence  might  lead  to 
delusion  and  deception  and  undecep- 
tion,  there  were  plenty  to  look  at  the 
dark  side  and  provide  for  it,  without 
him.  He  did  not  think  the  war  would 
come;  he  did  not  think  it  would  last;  he 
was  sure  it  could  have  but  one  result, 
if  it  did  last;  and  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  natural  stage  of  de- 
velopment which  might  not  impossibly 
have  beneficial  consequences. 

Nor  was  his  optimism  wholly  of  the 
comfortable  sort  which  has  no  anxiety 
about  the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  is 
doubly  solicitous  about  its  own.  When 
Bigelow  warned  him,  early  in  the  war, 
of  the  danger  of  assassination,  which 
was  so  near  being  fatal  to  him  at  the 
time  when  it  annihilated  Lincoln,  his 
buoyant  answer  was,  '  Assassination  is 
not  an  American  practice  or  habit,  and 
one  so  vicious  and  desperate  cannot  be 
engrafted  into  our  political  system. 
This  conviction  has  steadily  gained 
strength  since  the  Civil  War  began. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  it.' 

Also,  the  cheerfulness  was  not  a  mere 
matter  of  temperament,  not  the  smooth 
and  quiet  utterance  of  a  spirit  always 
tranquil  and  content.  One  most  re- 
markable passage,  written  to  his 
daughter,  in  August,  1862,  after  Mc- 
Clellan's  misfortunes,  shows  him  deep- 
ly oppressed  by  the  burden  of  others' 
depression  and  complaint.  'My  table 
groans,  and  my  heart  sinks,  under  the 
weight  of  complaints  that  I  can  put  to 
no  practicable  use.  If  I  should  let  a 
shade  of  this  popular  despondency  fall 
upon  a  dispatch,  or  even  rest  upon  my 
own  countenance,  there  would  be  black 
despair  throughout  the  whole  country.' 
Perhaps  the  illumination  of  the  whole 
country  did  not  so  absolutely  depend 
upon  the  light  of  his  countenance  as 
he  believed,  but  much  of  it  did.  In 
any  case,  so  believing,  he  made  an  ad- 
mirably and  nobly  patriotic  effort, 
and  the  ringing,  resounding  assurance 


that  echoes  through  all  his  foreign  cor- 
respondence was  of  the  very  highest 
value  to  his  cause. 

It  was  not  only  in  ardent  patriotic 
activity  that  Seward  differed  from  the 
common  type  of  politician,  to  which 
the  first  part  of  our  study  might  seem 
to  assimilate  him.  In  financial  matters 
he  was  absolutely  honest.  This  may 
not  have  been  true  of  all  his  associates 
and  supporters.  With  his  easy-going 
light-heartedness,  he  accepted  the  poli- 
tical methods  common  in  his  day,  es- 
pecially among  men  like  Weed,  and 
regarded  the  lobbyist  and  the  office- 
seeker  with  far  too  much  good  nature. 
But  he  boasted,  and  justly  boasted, 
that  so  far  from  making  anything  out 
of  politics  himself,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, he  had  always  spent  well  beyond 
his  official  salary. 

Nor  was  this  made  easy  by  any  un- 
limited supply  of  private  means.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  often  in  financial 
trouble,  and  he  neither  liked  nor  under- 
stood the  shrewd  and  frugal  manage- 
ment which  is  so  helpful  to  the  main- 
tenance of  honesty  in  high  places.  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  height  of  his  career, 
he  writes,  '  All  excesses  leave  a  train  of 
penalties  behind  them.  Those  Rath- 
bone  notes  fall  due  about  this  time.  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  that  as  to  one 
of  them,  I  don't  know  when  or  where, 
any  more  than  I  know  how,  it  is  to  be 
paid.'  A  statesman  in  such  a  position 
as  that  is  driving  very  near  to  a  danger- 
ous abyss.  Too  many  fall  in.  Seward 
did  not. 

And  as  he  was  no  politician  in  money 
matters,  so  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
stand  up  against  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  to  sacrifice  personal  advantage, 
when  duty  or  humanity  seemed  to  de- 
mand it.  The  most  striking  instance 
of  this  in  his  legal  practice  is  his  de- 
fense of  the  Negro  murderer,  Freeman, 
when  the  whole  community  was  howl- 
ing for  his  punishment.   Seward  took 
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the  case,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion, 
and  demonstrated  so  completely  that 
the  wretch  was  irresponsible  that  the 
jury  was  obliged  to  acquit  him. 

In  public  life,  also,  Seward  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  support  an  un- 
popular cause.  When  the  Catholics 
were  a  comparatively  small  minority 
and  were  in  disfavor,  he,  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  recommended  'the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  which  they  may 
be  instructed  by  teachers  speaking  the 
same  language  and  professing  the  same 
faith.'  He  was  a  consistent  and  ener- 
getic advocate  of  unlimited  immigra- 
tion, and  his  readiness  to  help  the  ig- 
norant and  the  oppressed,  even  when 
such  action  seemed  contrary  to  the 
party  outcries  of  the  hour,  was  suffici- 
ently marked  to  elicit  from  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  in  his  enthusiastic  eu- 
logy, the  declaration  that  'Very  few 
public  men  in  our  history  can  be  cited 
who  have  shown  so  much  indifference, 
in  running  directly  counter  to  the  pop- 
ular passions  when  highly  excited,  as 
he  did.' 

Enemies  of  Seward,  and  some  of  his 
warm  friends,  have  pointed  out  that  in 
all  these  instances  of  apparent  sacrifice 
there  was,  or  might  have  been,  some 
clever  perception  of  future  political  ad- 
vantage. But  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
such  selfish  motive  in  the  broad  and 
patriotic  attitude  which  he  adopted 
after  his  loss  of  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1860.  There  was  no  sulking,  no 
repining;  just  a  steady  resolve  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and,  above  all,  to  go  on 
serving  the  country.  Even  finer  is  the 
complete  abandonment,  from  that 
time,  of  all  ambition  for  the  presiden- 
cy. Other  supporters  of  Lincoln  hoped 
and  schemed  to  succeed  him.  Seward 
was  the  loyal,  earnest  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  only;  or,  if  he  aspired 
to  be  more,  it  was  that  he  might  make 
the  Lincoln  government  more  efficient 
and  more  successful. 


in 

It  is  by  this  time  very  evident  that 
Seward  was  a  complex  personage.  Mr. 
Rhodes  confesses  himself  puzzled  by 
some  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies. 
He  says  of  one  case,  'Whether  the 
course  of  Seward  was  dictated  by  a 
noble  independence  of  party  trammels, 
or  whether  he  was  trimming  to  catch 
the  moderate  element  among  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  at  the  North, 
it  seems  impossible  to  decide.'  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in  his  admirable  biography, 
one  of  the  very  best  dealing  with  the 
Civil  War,  is  driven  to  the  conception 
of  two  distinct  Sewards,  living,  a  la 
Jekyll  and  Hyde,  in  the  same  body: 
one  the  admirer  and  imitator  of  such 
ideal  statesmen  as  John  Quincy  Adams; 
the  other  the  close  associate,  and,  if 
not  the  tool,  at  least  the  confederate,  of 
astute  politicians  like  Thurlow  Weed. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  theory,  which,  al- 
though we  should  not  emphasize  it  too 
much,  will  help  us  to  reconcile  all  these 
inconsistencies.  Let  us  admit  at  once 
that  Seward's  temperament  was  not 
that  of  a  great  statesman.  His  career 
requires  too  much  apology.  When  you 
have  explained  away  half  of  him,  what 
is  left  may  have  distinct  claims  to  great- 
ness. But  put  him  beside  a  really  big 
man,  with  square  shoulders,  a  square 
head,  and  a  square  heart,  and  he  shriv- 
els. Why,  his  face  is  incompatible  with 
greatness.  All  the  portraits  of  him  but 
one,  that  I  have  seen,  give  an  impres- 
sion of  wizened  inadequacy.  And  even 
that  one  suggests  a  soul  not  fitted  for 
executive  success. 

No,  Seward's  temperament  was  es- 
sentially that  of  an  artist.  We  need  not 
force  the  argument  too  far;  this  key 
will  unlock  for  us  a  great  many  of  the 
secrets  of  his  brilliant  and  complicated 
career.  It  is  curious  how  much  that  is 
puzzling  slips  into  its  true  place  in  the 
light  of  this  explanation,  curious  how 
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often  Seward  himself  directly  or  indi- 
rectly indicates  this  clue  to  the  vagaries 
of  his  thought.  It  was  the  artist  in  him 
that  quivered  at  the  coming  of  crocuses 
and  tulips  and  longed  to  spend  hours 
watching  the  roses  in  luxuriant  bloom. 
It  was  the  artist,  above  all,  that  sum- 
med up  his  own  instincts  in  the  follow- 
ing comment:  'Few  people  are  cap- 
able of  an  artistic  conception  about 
anything.  Of  the  multitudes  whose 
daily  occupation  is  with  our  dinner, 
how  few  ever  attain  to  a  proper  notion 
of  how  to  cook  it.' 

To  prepare  the  great  concoction  of 
American  history  according  to  an  art- 
istic recipe,  and  to  be  head  chef  in  the 
process,  —  that  was  the  instinctive 
longing  of  William  H.  Seward.  And 
this  is  as  true  of  his  old  age  in  Recon- 
struction days  as  it  is  of  his  buoyant 
youth,  when  he  first  sported  with  the 
passions  of  anti-masonry. 

He  was  an  artist  in  words.  He  was 
not  a  great  man  of  letters  and  never 
could  have  been.  He  was  too  diffuse,  in 
fact  thought  more  about  the  words 
than  about  the  ideas  they  carried  with 
them.  But  from  his  college  days,  when 
he  wrote  a  thesis  entitled,  'Virtue  is 
the  best  of  all  the  vices,'  he  had  the  real 
literary  man's  love  for  the  jingle  and 
clatter  and  sparkle  and  resonance  of 
those  dainty  and  dangerous  instru- 
ments which  were  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts.  All  his  speeches  are  en- 
tertaining reading,  and  that  is  a  great 
deal  to  say  of  a  dead  speech.  After 
going  through  fifteen  volumes  of  Sum- 
ner's orations,  till  you  hate  the  name  of 
oratory,  you  can  take  up  any  speech  of 
Seward's  and  be  really  diverted.  There 
is  plenty  of  verbiage,  plenty  of  plati- 
tude. But  he  knows  it  just  as  well  as 
you  do,  and  does  not  in  the  least  care, 
—  in  fact  serves  it  out  on  purpose.  And 
you  enjoy  cunning  periods  like  the  fol- 
lowing, because  you  feel  how  exceed- 
ingly he  enjoys  them : '  If  I  fall  here,  let 


no  kinsman  or  friend  remove  my  dust 
to  a  more  hospitable  grave.  Let  it  be 
buried  under  the  pavements  of  the 
Avenue,  and  let  the  chariot  wheels  of 
those  who  have  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  my  country  rattle  over  my  bones  un- 
til a  more  heroic  and  worthy  generation 
shall  recall  that  country  to  life,  liberty, 
and  independence.'  Now,  is  n't  that 
fun? 

He  was  an  artist  in  political  man- 
agement and  this  explains  many  things 
he  did  and  many  things  he  did  not  do. 
It  has  been  denied  as  well  as  asserted 
that  he  called  politics  'a  harmless  game 
for  power,'  but  much  in  his  attitude 
suggests  the  phrase.  While  he  would 
have  abhorred  the  morals,  whether 
political,  or  general,  of  Talleyrand  and 
Metternich,  there  are  indications  that 
he  admired  their  tact,  their  patience, 
their  self-control,  and  their  indiffer- 
ence. It  was  the  artist  who  remarked 
naively,  '  I  am  disgusted  with  politics, 
yet  how  long  will  I  remain  so?'  It  was 
the  artist  who  modeled  the  little  inci- 
dent about  Benjamin  and  the  cigar, 
above  referred  to,  on  a  similar  occur- 
rence between  Van  Buren  and  Clay.  It 
was  the  artist  who  recounted,  as  vividly 
as  a  scene  on  the  stage,  the  conversation 
between  himself,  Weed,  and  Whittle- 
sey, which  resulted  in  Seward's  nomi- 
nation for  governor.  It  was  the  artist, 
finally,  who  luxuriated  in  Sterne,  the 
most  thoroughly  artificial  of  literary 
men,  and  could  cite  him  as  follows: 
'  Sterne  is  the  only  philosopher  who  re- 
solves for  me  what  I  feel  to  be  my  art 
of  living.  "We  get  forward  in  the 
world,"  says  he,  "not  so  much  by  do- 
ing services  as  by  receiving  them."  ' 
He  might  have  found  even  more  appli- 
cation in  another  bit  of  Shandyism, 
when  Sterne  shows  his  compassionate 
tenderness  by  feeding  the  starved  ass, 
but  also  murmurs,  with  his  subtle  self- 
analysis,  'At  this  moment  that  I  am 
telling  it,  my  heart  smites  me,  that 
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there  was  more  of  pleasantry  in  the 
conceit  of  seeing  how  an  ass  would  eat 
a  macaroon,  —  than  of  benevolence  in 
giving  him  one,  which  presided  in  the 
act.'  All  his  life  Seward  felt  that 
whimsical  curiosity  to  see  how  the  con- 
stituent ass  would  munch  the  political 
macaroon. 

This  sense  of  detachment,  of  watch- 
ing the  game,  of  amusement  in  the 
antics  of  the  puppets  and  their  insig- 
nificance, including  his  own,  is  ever- 
present  and  most  characteristic.  Mr. 
Bancroft  justly  points  out  that  Seward 
on  himself  is  always  delightful.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  —  because  he  surveyed 
himself  as  one  among  the  other  asses 
and  laughed  at  his  own  contortions 
with  that  macaroon.  He  is  annoyed 
with  himself,  ashamed  of  himself,  sur- 
prised at  himself,  but  always  as  if  he 
were  somebody  else.  He  told  Bigelow 
that  'He  had  been  astonished  to  find 
how  much  he  had  done  since  he  had 
been  in  public  life,  how  well  some  things 
had  been  done  which  he  had  entirely 
forgotten.'  It  was  the  same  detach- 
ment which  led  him  to  laugh  at  the 
outrageous  treatment  of  Motley  in  1867 
and  to  say  calmly  to  Bigelow  that  he 
had  to  sacrifice  Motley  to  save  himself. 

This  detached,  remote  attitude  is 
that  of  the  humorist,  and  Seward  was  a 
humorist.  He  himself  denied  that  Lin- 
coln was,  and  in  a  sense  justly.  Lincoln, 
he  said,  was  a  grave  and  serious  man 
who  told  his  stories  only  to  make  a 
point.  He  might  have  said,  further, 
that  to  the  Lincoln  of  the  war,  as  to  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  tragic  period,  com- 
edy was  merely  a  relief  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  life.  To  Seward  there  was 
no  tragedy  of  life.  The  most  strenuous 
effort,  the  most  ardent  hope  was  all  a 
part  of  the  game,  and  even  suffering, 
more  particularly  that  of  others,  was 
insignificant  compared  with  eternity. 
Therefore,  in  his  speech  and  in  his 
thought  there  was  always  the  light  and 


dainty  play  of  humorous  fancy,  as 
when  he  ends  a  letter  to  Weed,  sum- 
ming up  all  his  semi-serious  woes  and 
difficulties, '  With  love  to  Harriet,  I  am 
ever  your  unfortunate  friend  who  has 
faith  in  everybody  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  nobody.' 

Also,  he  was  capable  of  keen  wit.  To 
a  lady  who  was  begging  for  military 
information  he  said, '  Madam,  if  I  did 
not  know,  I  would  tell  you.'  When 
Piatt  had  made  him  known  to  the  guard 
at  the  War  Department  —  Stanton's 
War  Department  —  and  asked  in  turn 
to  be  passed  in  himself,  in  the  name  of 
common  politeness,  Seward  remarked, 
'  Young  man,  the  politeness  of  this  de- 
partment is  not  common.' 

With  the  humor  and  the  detachment 
went  also  the  vanity  of  at  least  a  cer- 
tain type  of  artist.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  is  not  the  highest  type. 
Seward  did  not  represent  the  highest 
type.  The  defect  obviously  springs 
from  not  surveying  one's  self  with  quite 
the  same  complete  detachment  that 
one  bestows  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Whatever  the  cause,  a  certain  vanity, 
at  times  vexatious,  is  undeniable  in 
Seward.  'He  had  a  canine  appetite 
for  praise,'  says  Bigelow,  quoting  Jef- 
ferson on  Lafayette.  And  the  astute 
Lord  Lyons  comments  patronizingly, 
'  He  has,  besides,  so  much  more  vanity, 
personal  and  national,  than  tact,  that 
he  seldom  makes  a  favorable  impression 
at  first.  When  one  comes  really  to 
know  him,  one  is  surprised  to  find  much 
to  esteem  and  even  to  like  in  him.' 

This  vanity  showed  both  in  candid 
statement  of  the  Secretary's  own  unde- 
niable merits  and  in  a  certain  amount 
of  delusion  as  to  merits  and  abilities 
which  he  did  not  possess.  It  accounts 
for  his  being  '  intoxicated  with  power,' 
as  a  good  observer  expresses  it,  for  his 
long-cherished  belief  that  he  could  run 
and  was  running  the  whole  government 
of  Lincoln,  for  many  remarks  and  ob- 
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servations  almost  equal  to  the  follow- 
ing: 'Only  the  soothing  words  which  I 
have  spoken  have  saved  us  and  carried 
us  along  so  far.'  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
delightfully  manifested  in  the  ampli- 
fied reminiscence  of  a  well-known  say- 
ing of  Cffisar:  'I  always  held  on  to  my 
country  home  at  Auburn,  because, 
come  what  might,  there  I  could  always 
be  sure  of  ranking  with  the  first.  I 
would  not  live  in  New  York  City  be- 
cause there  one  becomes  cheap.  You 
are  lost  in  the  crowd.  By  keeping  out- 
side of  the  city  I  was  always  a  lion  in 
the  city.  I  patronized  instead  of  being 
patronized.' 

As  this  quotation  shows,  such  vanity 
as  Seward's  —  or  Cicero's  —  is  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  keen  self-analy- 
sis. Indeed  the  two  naturally  occur  to- 
gether. It  is  precisely  because  one  is  so 
sensible  of  one's  own  defects  that  one 
does  not  wish  others  to  see  them.  Such 
vanity  is  even  consonant  with  a  fine 
humility.  Above  all,  it  often  accom- 
panies a  quite  admirable  candor,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  remark  of  one  of  Meilhac 
and  Halevy's  characters,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  coquetry  because  he  looked 
in  the  glass.  'Oh,  no,  it  is  n't  coquetry 
at  all.  It  is  just  simply  that  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  look  at  myself.' 

Finally,  the  most  attractive  and 
most  serviceable  element  of  the  artist 
in  Seward  was  the  imaginative  out- 
look, which  I  have  indicated  earlier  in 
this  study.  Others  about  him  were  more 
or  less  opportunists,  absorbed  in  the 
immediate  political  necessity  of  the 
hour.  From  his  earliest  manhood  he 
looked  far  ahead  into  the  immense  re- 
gions of  American  possibility  and  guid- 
ed his  course  steadily  by  what  he  saw 
there.  He  was  not  a  profound  thinker 
in  any  respect.  In  religion  he  moved  al- 
ways in  the  vague  limbo  in  which  many 
of  us  nowadays  pass  our  spiritual 
lives.  In  philosophy  and  art  he  seldom 
went  beyond  conventionalities.     His 


force  in  these  lines  is  well  shown  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  excellent  observation  that 
'he  had  a  philosophical  theory  for 
everything  he  wished  to  believe.'  But 
he  had  the  seer's  enthusiasm  and  the 
seer's  hope.  The  present,  the  result  ac- 
tually achieved,  however  great,  was 
never  enough  for  him.  A  new  desire,  a 
new  effort,  a  new  ideal,  perpetually 
spurred  him  onward;  and  in  this  ner- 
vous restlessness  he  was  thoroughly 
American  and  of  immense  service  to 
America. 

You  could  not  fatigue  him.  You 
could  not  disgust  him.  Hear  with  what 
a  clamorous  appeal  he  stirs  the  sloth  of 
his  fellows  in  the  dead  atmosphere  of 
routine  legislation.  'I  see  rising  before 
me  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
even  tens  of  millions,  of  my  country- 
men, receiving  their  fortunes  and  fates, 
as  they  are  being  shaped  by  the  actions 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
this  hour  of  languor,  at  the  close  of  a 
weary  day,  near  the  end  of  a  protract- 
ed and  tedious  session.'  One  phrase 
sums  up  as  well  as  any  this  splendid, 
energetic,  triumphant,  imaginative  op- 
timism, which  is  perhaps  Seward's 
greatest  merit  and  surest  claim  to  the 
affection  of  posterity.  'The  improva- 
bility  of  our  race  is  unlimited.'  When 
the  immediate  prospect  looks  blackest 
and  most  hopeless,  it  is  well  to  stimu- 
late our  courage  with  that  watchword, 
which  one  statesman  at  least  believed 
in:  'The  improvability  of  our  race  is 
unlimited.' 

Without  insisting  too  strongly,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  explanation  of  the  artis- 
tic temperament  is  the  best  clue  to  all 
the  spiritual  problems  affecting  Se- 
ward. The  point  is  interesting  because 
it  differentiates  him  from  almost  all 
his  political  contemporaries,  who  were 
workers,  doers,  practical  men,  too  busy 
with  the  immediate  battle  about  them 
to  get  out  of  it  and  survey  it  as  a  spec- 
tacle merely. 
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UNDER  THE  ARCH 


In  any  case,  he  was  a  many-sided, 
many-colored,  many-featured,  most 
fascinating  spirit,  whom  I  part  from 
with  the  greatest  regret.  Yet  I  confess 
that,  after  all,  what  comes  closest  to 


me  in  regard  to  him  is  Lincoln's  rolling 
over  in  his  berth  and  murmuring  sleep- 

ily,- 

'Seward,    you   go    out    and    repeat 
some  of  your  poetry  to  the  people.' 


UNDER  THE  ARCH 


BY   H.  G.  D WIGHT 


Evert  now  and  then  a  big  warm 
drop  would  splash  down  on  me  from 
the  dome.  It  was  right  over  me,  the 
dome,  irregularly  pierced  by  translu- 
cent bull's-eyes.  From  them  a  greenish 
light  wavered  through  the  haze  of 
steam.  It  gave  one  a  curious  sensation 
of  being  out  of  the  world,  under  the  sea. 
A  little  imagination  made  mermen  out 
of  the  figures  about  me,  with  their  nude 
torsos  tailing  off  into  striped  red  tow- 
els. It  amused  me  to  wonder  what  my 
Puritan  forbears  would  have  made  of 
such  an  underworld,  and  whether  I 
owed  it  to  their  hard  New  England 
winters  that  the  heat  of  the  marble 
crept  so  deliciously  through  my  nomad 
skin.  That  reminded  me  of  some  one 
in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  —  not 
as  we  read  them  in  our  school  days,  but 
as  Dr.  J.  C.  Mardrus  has  translated 
them  in  sixteen  big  French  volumes  — 
who  made  a  poem  of  that  world,  and 
keeps  breaking  out  into  an  ecstatic 
'  0  hammam  I '  It  struck  me  that  a  De- 
bussy could  find  an  Apres  Midi  d'un 
Baigneur  in  the  hollow  echoes,  just  this 
side  of  music,  that  rippled  and  rum- 
bled through  the  place  —  the  different- 
keyed  splashings  of  water,  the  ring  of 


metal  bath-bowls,  the  duller  click- 
clack  of  wooden  clogs  on  marble,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  voices,  punctuated  occa- 
sionally by  the  muffled  slam  of  a  door. 

In  an  alcove  near  me  a  young  man 
was  singing.  Every  other  phrase  of  his 
song  began  with'  Aman!  Aman  ! '  which 
you  must  understand  as  meaning  some- 
thing between  Alas!  and  Have  mercy! 
I  could  see  no  more  of  him  than  a  dark 
poll  and  a  muscular  brown  shoulder,  by 
reason  of  a  panel  of  Byzantine  sculp- 
ture that  closed  the  end  of  the  low  mar- 
ble dais  on  which  he  sat.  The  floor  of 
his  alcove,  too,  was  inlaid  with  colored 
marble  in  a  Byzantine  pattern  of  inter- 
laced garlands.  Who  knew  out  of  what 
Greek  church  they  came,  long  ago? 
And  there  a  Turkish  peasant  —  or  so  it 
pleased  me  to  fancy  him  —  sat  singing 
one  of  those  endless  old  unhappy  love 
songs  of  Asia,  knowing  no  more  of 
Byzantines  and  their  carvings  than 
if  his  fathers  had  never  knocked  over  a 
Byzantine  empire.  'Aman!  Aman  I' 
he  sang,  sending  the  strangest  rever- 
berations quivering  up  into  the  misty 
green  twilight  of  the  dome. 

A  moment  later  another  young  man, 
wrapped  from  his  waist  to  his  heels  in 
the  red  towel  of  rigor,  click-clacked 
across  the  marble  floor,  stepped  out  of 
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HEN  the  news  of  Lincoln's  nomination  was  received  at  William  H.  Seward's  home  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  it  is  said  that  the 
carved  lions  on  his  gate-posts  shed  salty  tears.  At  least,  Seward  said  to  his  wife,  "He  will  need  me,  but  I  will  not 
serve  under  him.     I  must  be  at  the  head  or  nowhere." 

After  the  convention  Lincoln  journeyed  East.  He  telegraphed  he  was  coming,  and  Seward  was  at  the  station.  The  carriage 
was  waiting,  but  Lincoln  asked  that  it  be  dismissed,  and,  carrying  his  own  carpet  bag,  he  walked  at  Seward's  side  through 
the  dusty  streets  of  Auburn — a  queer-looking  pair. 

As  Seward  walked  ahead  into  the  house  he  said,  "We  have  misjudged  this  man.     He  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world." 

From  that  time  on  to  the  day  of  Lincoln's  death  Seward  served  his  chief  with  all  of  his  ability.  He  was  the  only  member  of 
Lincoln's  first  Cabinet  who  stood  by  him  straight  through  and  entered  the  second. 

This  striking  picture  of  Lincoln  is  only  one  of  many  which  appear  in 


Old  Seward  Mansion 


rJ^HE  old  Seward  Mansion  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  was  the  scene  of  General  Grant's 
-*■  last  meeting  with  President  Lincoln  ivhen  they  discussed  the  terms  of  peace  which 
were  to  be  offered  General  Lee.  This  conference  took  place  not  long  after  Lee's  evacu- 
ation of  Petersburg  and  his  retreat  upon  Richmond. 

— Photograph  from  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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m%oeU  at  bis  Sabine t  h^re.      There  ware  Seimrd  and  Chase, 
Both  of  the  <^>od  men,   eonldn't  afford  to  loea   tham, 
But  Chaee  hat^s  Saward  like  noiaon  and  Seward  hates  Chase 

And  both  of    *em  think   that  they  ought  to  be  President 

Instead  of  me. ...... 


When 

I  remember   figuring  out  when  I  * -mt  to   to?m 
That   if   I  had  juet  one  numnkin    to   biasp   in  a 
It  ^as  hay  1   ?o  carry,   but  one?  you  could  ^#»t 
One   i     each  end  of   the     ack,    it  balanced 
S.^ard  and  Cha-.     -ill   &c    for  my 
And  ae   for  me***   if  anyone   else 
W:o  sz  g  g  me  that  he  can  manage 
Better   than   I  can— ?rell ,    he  can 
It's  harder   sweating  than  driving 
But   I  haven't  gets  into   that  other 


I  was  a  bo$ 


And 

And 


two  pumpkins, 
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pair  of  puasplcine* 
cotnar  by 
this  job  of  mine 
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Attack  on  Seward 

SEWARD,  WILLIAM  H.  Sec.  of  State. 
Fine  two  page  letter  (L.  S.)  from  Washing- 
ton, June  9,  1865.  Seward  and  his  son  were 
attacked  at  their  home  on  the  same  evening 
that  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Seward  re- 
fers to  the  affair. 

"I  am  today  enabled  by  gradual  convales- 
cence to  study  the  history  of  incidents  which 
occurred  during  the  early  stages  of  my  ill- 
ness. .  .  .  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  my  son's  case,  in  regard  to  whom 
you  express  so  affectionate  an  interest,  is 
considered  as  more  hopeful,  although  we  do 
not  venture  to  indulge  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  his  recovery"  [the  son  did  recover]. 

Unusual  letter.  [2]     $18.50 


Texas  admitted 

POLK,  JAMES  K  Document  signed 
by  the  President,  the  final-official  action 
authenticating  the  "Jmni  Resolution  for 
the  admission  of  -the  State  of  Texas  into 
the  E7«Mm'i  "^approved  Dec.  29,  1845). 
One  page,  quarto,  fine.     Important. 

[3]     $40.00 
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WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD  — SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


William  H.  Seward  wrote  a  letter 
on  Sunday,  September  24,  1848  from 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  to  his 
family  in  which  he  comments  on  a 
speech  which  he  made  at  Boston  on 
the  preceding  Friday  night.  He  states, 
"I  met  at  the  Tremont  Temple  three 
thousand  Whigs;  a  most  intelligent 
and  respectable  body  of  men."  He  does 
not  state  that  one  of  the  men  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  occupied  a 
place  on  the  platform  with  him. 

There  are  some  reminiscences  of 
this  new  acquaintance  which  have 
been  preserved.  Lincoln  is  supposed 
to  have  said  in  conversation  with  Sew- 
ard after  the  meeting  at  the  hotel 
where  they  were  stopping,  "Governor 
Seward,  I  have  been  thinking  about 
what  you  said  in  your  speech.  I  reckon 
you  are  right.  We  have  got  to  deal 
with  this  slavery  question,  and  got  to 
give  much  more  attention  to  it  here- 
after than  we  have  been  doing."  Again 
when  they  first  came  together  in  1860 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
the  1848  meeting  "had  probably  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  his  memory 
than  it  had  on  Governor  Seward's." 

Less  than  five  weeks  had  elapsed 
after  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  dated  December  8, 
1860,  in  which  he  stated:  "With  your 
permission  I  shall  at  the  proper  time 
nominate  you  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  United  States.  Please  let  me  hear 
from  you  at  your  own  earliest  con- 
venience." 

Mr.  Lincoln  also  sent  along  with  the 
notice  of  appointment  an  important 
personal  message  which  bore  the  same 
date.  It  follows  in  part: 

"In  addition  to  the  accompanying 
and  more  formal  note  inviting  you  to 
take  charge  of  the  State  Department, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  address  you  this. 
Rumors  have  got  into  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  the  department 
named  above  would  be  tendered  you 
as  a  compliment,  and  with  the  expec- 
tation that  you  would  decline  it.  I  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  I  have  said 
nothing  to  justify  these  rumors.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  purpose, 
from  the  day  of  the  nomination  at 
Chicago,  to  assign  you,  by  your  leave, 
this  place  in  the  administration.  I 
have  delayed  so  long  to  communicate 
that  purpose  in  deference  to  what 
appeared  to  me  a  proper  caution  in 
the  case.  Nothing  has  been  developed 
to  change  my  view  in  the  premises; 
and  I  now  offer  you  the  place  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  accept  it,  and  with 
the  belief  that  your  position  in  the 
public  eye,  your  integrity,  ability, 
learning,    and    great    experience,    all 


combine  to  render  it  an  appointment 
preeminently  fit  to  be  made." 

Again  on  January  12,  1861,  Lincoln 
included  in  his  correspondence  with 
Seward  an  important  personal  note: 
"Your  selection  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment having  become  public,  I  am 
happy  to  find  scarcely  any  objection 
to  it."  However,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  opposition  press  took  a  hand  in 
attempting  to  stir  up  trouble  between 
Lincoln  and  Seward.  As  one  paper 
put  it,  "This  schism  is  to  result  in 
Mr.  Seward's  going  out,  before  he  can 
be  fairly  said  to  have  come  in." 

Seward,  who  had  been  actually  at 
work  at  Washington  as  Lincoln's  pros- 
pective prime  minister  for  two  months 
before  the  inauguration,  felt  that  he 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD 

Born,  Orange  County,  N.  J.,  May  16, 
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Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
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Entered  law  partnership  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y,  1823 

Campaigned  for  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  President's  race,  1824 

Elected  to  state  senate  on  Anti-Ma- 
sonic ticket,  1830 

Traveled  in  Europe,  1833 

Defeated  for  Governor  of  New  York 
on  Whig  ticket,  1834 

Elected  as  first  Whig  Governor  of 
New  York,  1838 

Reelected  Governor,  1840 

Became  U.  S.  Senator,  1849 

Reelected  U.  S.  Senator,  1855 

Traveled  abroad,  1859 

Candidate  for  Republican  nomination 
for  President,  1860 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Lin- 
coln, 1860 

Nomination  as  Secretary  of  State  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  March  5, 
1861 

was  largely  responsible  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Union  until  Lincoln's  ar- 
rival. Seward  advised  his  wife,  "It 
seems  to  me  if  I  am  absent  only  eight 
days,  this  administration  (Buchan- 
an's), the  Congress,  and  the  district 
would  fall  into  consternation  and  de- 
spair." 

The  relation  between  Lincoln  as 
President-elect  and  Seward  seems  to 
have  proceeded  with  no  unusual  in- 
cident until  Lincoln  approached  Wash- 
ington in  late  February  in  preparation 


for  the  inaugural.  It  was  primarily 
Seward's  suggestion  that  the  danger 
of  an  attack  on  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Balti- 
more was  so  serious  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  change  his  schedule,  averting 
the  Baltimore  program.  This  advice, 
supplemented  by  an  entirely  independ- 
ent warning,  was  responsible  for  his 
unannounced  arrival  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

Possibly  the  strangest  incident  in 
the  relationship  between  Lincoln  and 
Seward,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  famous  Seward  memorandum 
of  April  1,  1861,  and  President  Lin- 
coln's reply  on  the  same  day,  was  a 
last-moment  note  sent  by  Seward  to 
Lincoln  on  March  2,  1861,  two  days 
before  the  inaugural,  in  which  Seward 
asks  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of 
the  State  Department  portfolio. 

The  brief  note  follows:  "Circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  since  I 
expressed  to  you,  on  December  28 
last,  my  willingness  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  State,  seem  to  me 
to  render  it  my  duty  to  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  that  consent."  Lincoln  did 
not  reply  to  this  letter  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  inaugural,  March  4,  and 
then  in  these  words: 

"Your  note  of  the  2d  instant,  asking 
to  withdraw  your  acceptance  of  my 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  State 
Department,  was  duly  received.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  most  painful  solici- 
tude with  me,  and  I  feel  constrained 
to  beg  that  you  will  countermand  the 
withdrawal.  The  public  interest,  I 
think,  demands  that  you  should;  and 
my  personal  feelings  are  deeply  en- 
listed in  the  same  direction.  Please 
consider  and  answer  by  9  A.  M.  to- 
morrow." Seward  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation note  early  enough  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  5..  to  have  the  Senate 
confirm  his  nomination  as  Secretary 
of  State  as  early  as  twelve  o'clock 
noon  the  same  day. 

An  address  delivered  to  a  group  of 
New  York  citizens  on  the  day  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1861, 
presents  a  fine  testimonial  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  President  which  did 
not  waver  throughout  Lincoln's  in- 
cumbency. Seward  commented: 

"I  believe  I  know  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  I 
believe  that  while  he  will  be  firm,  he 
will  be  also  just  to  every  state,  every 
section  and  every  citizen;  that  he  will 
defend  and  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests, the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
all  the  States  equally  and  alike,  while 
he  will  practice  moderation  that 
springs  from  virtue  and  affection  that 
arises  from  patriotism." 

Note — This  is  the  last  sketch  in  the  series 
of  Lincoln's  cabinet  members,  which  has  ex- 
tended over  the  past  twelve  months. 
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Earl  went  to  Washington  with  Jackson  and  was  continuously  kept  busy 
producing  portraits  of  the  President,  for  those  who  found  it  expe- 
dient to  call  themselves  to  Jackson's  attention  in  this  way.  Jackson 
may  also  have  given  portraits  as  marks  of  friendship,  for  this  is  the 
tradition  which  accompanied  the  present  picture  in  the  family  in  which 
it  has  descended.  It  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Jackson  to  its 
original  owner,  the  Hon.  John  D.  McCrate,  a  member  of  the  Maine 
legislature  whom  Jackson  appointed  Collector  of  the  District  of  Wis- 
casset,  Maine,  in   1836. 

Leutze's  portrait  of  William  Henry  Seward,  Fig.  10,  appears  to 
have  been  a  preliminary  to  his  full-length  painting  for  the  Union  League 
of  New  York.  It  is  distinguished,  more  so  than  F.  B.  Carpenter's  some- 
what prosaic  treatment  of  Seward  in  the  group  portrait  of  Lincoln 
reading  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  his  Cabinet.  Seward,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  was  the  most  likable  and  admirable  figure  in  the 
group  surrounding  Lincoln.  As  rival  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  he  had  nearly  captured  the  Chicago  convention  which  had 


8.  William  J.  Linton, 
1812-1898.  N.  A. 
Wood  engraver,  polit- 
ical reformer,  poet 
and  printer.  Born  in 
London.  Came  to 
America  in  18  66; 
taught  at  Cooper 
Union,  worked  for 
Scribner's  and  The 
Century;  an  adherent 
of  "white  line"  en- 
graving; author  of 
History  of  Wood  En- 
graving in  America 
(1882);  honorary  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from 
Yale,  1891.  By  Enoch 
Wood  Perry,  N.A., 
1813-1915.  Signed 
and  dated  1896.  Ex- 
hibited at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1897.  Oil  on  can- 
vas 24  by  20  inches. 
Gold  leaf  frame.  $500. 
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9.      Samuel  P.  Lyman,    1804-1869.    Law  partner  of  Daniel   Webster.     By 

Chester   Harding,    1792-1866.     Signed   and    dated    1850.     Oil   on   canvas 

36  by  29  inches.    Old  gold  leaf  frame.    $500. 


nominated  Lincoln.  He  was  governor  of  New  York  in  1838  and  was 
reelected  in  1849;  he  was  Senator  from  New  York  from  1849  to  1861. 
Among  his  official  acts  he  concluded  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
regarding  Alaska,  handled  the  touchy  problem  of  the  "Trent  Affair," 
with  England,  and  persuaded  the  French  to  withdraw  from  Mexico. 

Samuel  P.  Lyman,  1804-1869,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  portrait  by 
Chester  Harding,  was  a  law  partner  of  Daniel  Webster  and  practiced 
in  New  York  City.    He  was  active  in  the  Harrison  campaign. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  painter,  Kensett,  Fig.  11, 
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10.      William   Henry   Seward,    1801-1872.     Lincoln's   Secretary   of   State. 

By  Emanuel  Leutze,   1816-1868.    Signed  and  dated   1861.    45',i  by  34V2 

inches.    Oil  on   canvas  45'i    by  34'/2   inches.    Walnut   frame.     $400. 


even  though  the  artist  is  unknown.  When  Kensett  died  in  1872  he  was 
recognized  as  the  most  important  landscape  painter  of  his  day,  and 
after  a  period  in  which  his  work  was  strangely  neglected,  we  are 
inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  same  opinion.  The  son  of  a  Connecticut 
engraver,  he  was  born  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1816  and  after  some 
training  in  engraving  went  to  Europe  in  1840.  While  there  he  drifted 
only  gradually  and  without  intention  toward  painting,  especially  while 
he   was    in    France,   and    by    1845    he   was   contributing    to   the    Royal 


11.      John  F.  Kenseft,  N.A.,   1816-1872.    The  portrait  is  not  signed   by  we  think  it 

may    be   by   his  friend,   the    portrait   painter,   Vincent   Colyer,    1825-1888.     Oil    on 

canvas  27  by  22  inches.  Gold  leaf  frame.    $250. 

Academy  in  London.  Eight  years,  in  which  he  was  in  England,  France 
and  Italy,  made  him  a  finished  painter,  and  when  he  returned  to 
America  the  National  Academy  of  Design  showed  its  discernment  in 
electing  him  to  full  membershihp  (1849).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
painting  with  the  photograph  of  Kensett  in  his  Paris  studio  which  was 
illustrated  in  The  Portfolio,  February,  1945,  at  the  time  we  held  the 
first  one-man  show  devoted  to  Kensett  since  1873. 


SPIRIT.  Secretary  of  State  under      founders  of  the  new  Republican  Party.  He 
"illiam  H.  Seward  was  one  of  the      served  loyally  throughout  the  Civil  War. 


POLITICAL  FOE.  During  the  great  Illinois  debates  of  1858, 
Stephen  Douglas  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  argued  on  the  ground  of 
law;  Lincoln  used  moral  principle  as  his  base.  Polished  Douglas 
won  that  senatorial  contest  but  was  later  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  Springfield  lawyer. 
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Seward  Home 
To  Open  Soon 
As  Museum 

AUBURN,  N.  Y.  (VP)  —  The 
home  here  of  William  H.  Seward, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  \jnder 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  will  be 
opened  soon  as  a  museum. 

Twelve  of  the  mansion's  40 
rooms  are  being  restored  and  will 
be  opened  to  the  public.  The  house 
was  started  in  1816-17  by  Judge 
Elijah  Miller  and  was  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  years  after  1824  when  Sew- 
ard married  the  judge's  daughter, 
Frances. 

The  restoration  was  undertaken 
to  show  family  life  from  the  time 
the  original  house — now  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  mansion— was 
built  to  the  Victorian  era  of  Sew- 
ard and  his  sons. 

The  library,  which  became  Sew- 
ard's working  room,  still  contains 
the  bust  of  Lincoln  which  Seward 
could  see  from  the  couch  on  Which 
he  died  Oct.  10,  1872.  Also  in  the 
room  is  the  writing  chair  Seward 
used  as  three-time  governor  of  New 
!¥ork,  U.S.  senator  and  secretary 
of  state. 

In  a  Civil  War  room  is  the  sheet 


that  was  slashed  by  a  would-be  as- 1  FORT  WAYNE  NEWS-SENTIKEL 
sassin  of  Seward  the  night  Lin-, 
coin  was  fatally  wounded.  There 
also  is  a  case  of  notes  signed  "A. 
Lincoln"  that  shows  him  as  a  jok- 
ing friend,  a  politician  worried 
over  pfttronage  problems  and  a 
wartime  administrator. 

The  mansion's  so-called  diplo- 
natic  gallery  is  hung  with  132  por- 
traits of  world  rulers  and  diplomats 
A'ith  whom  Seward  dealt.  The 
Emanuel  Leutze  painting  of  the 
signing  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
possibly  Seward's  greatest  achieve- 
ment, hangs  in  the  place  of  honor. 


Wed.,  Nov.  90,  1»55. 


In  the  Thur low  Weed  Papers,  University  of  Rochester, 
there  is  a  letter  fron  William  H.  Seward  to  Weed,  dated 
Sept.  23,  1848,  in  which  Seward  discusses  the  Boston 
meeting,  at  which  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form with  Seward.  There  is  no  mention  of  Lincoln,  but 
the  letter  is  interesting  in  that  it  gives  a  good  idea 
of  Seward  at  that  time. 


Mr.  John  R.  Russell  is  Librarian  of  the  University  of  R, 
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VAN    DEUSEN 

United   States." 


William  Henry  Seward 

By  G LYNDON  G.  VAN  DEUSEN 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  during  an 
all-night  Senate  debate  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  accused  William  Henry 
Seward  of  using  "that  free  nigger 
dodge."  Seward  answered,  "Doug- 
las, no  man  who  spells  Negro  with 
two  gs  will  ever  be  President  of  the 
Perhaps  Seward  was  careful  never 
to  use  the  two  gs  in  public,  and  he  was  certainly  a 
strong  enough  opponent  of  slavery  to  be  called  a 
"dirty  abolition  sneak"  by  Mary  Lincoln,  but  he  was 
never  elected  to  the  office  he  thought  he  deserved: 
the  Presidency.  Lincoln,  after  defeating  him  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  iS6o,  offered  Seward  the 
State  Department.  He  accepted,  still  planning  for  the 
future  (a  Republican  campaign  song  went:  "In  '64 
with  peace  secured/We  will  have  our  William 
Seward")— but  he  had  no  political  future,  and  today 
he  is  best  remembered  as  the  man  who  bought 
Alaska.  Professor  Van  Deusen's  distinguished  biog- 
raphy, a  mammoth  undertaking  based  largely  on  the 
hitherto  unmined  Seward  Papers  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  shows  that  the  upstate  New  York  lawyer 
who  became  Governor  of  New  York  before  he  went 
to  Washington  was  a  highly  accomplished  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  skillful  internationalist.  Serving  under 
both  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Seward  was  one 
of  the  first  American  statesmen  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  Pacific  affairs,  and  his  adroit  handling  of 
England,  France  and  Mexico  did  much  to  keep  the 
War  Between  the  States  a  purely  civil  war.  Professor 
Van  Deusen's  close  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Seward  and  his  mentor,  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
Albany  newspaper  publisher  and  kingmaker,  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
inner  workings  of  local  politics  in  the  19th  century 
-and  is  not  without  its  relevance  to  political  king- 
making  today.  Thorough  and  meticulously  docu- 
mented, the  Van  Deusen  Seward  seems  likely  to  be 
recognized  as  the  definitive  work  on  a  solid  political 
figure  who  never  reached  his  great  goal  and  thus, 
ironically,  probably  thought  himself  a  failure.  ($12.50 
-,llustrated)  David  McCullough 
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Seward's  Western  Tour 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1860 


Senator  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  the  "con- 
summate politician,"  took  the  blow  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  as  a  champion.  Yet  he  was 
humiliated,  mortified,  dejected  and  bitter.  With  a  whim- 
sical sense  of  humor  he  said  he  thought  it  was  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  keep  a  diary,  "for  if  he  had  there  would 
be  a  record  of  all  his  cursing  and  swearing  on  the  day 
after  the  news  came." 

Several  months  later,  however,  thinking  the  Republi- 
can party  might  need  his  leadership,  with  Lincoln  at 
the  helm,  he  plunged  into  active  campaigning.  He  made 
a  barnstorming  trip  through  New  England  making  some 
seven  or  eight  speeches  in 
support  of  the  Republican 
ticket. 

Meanwhile,  Seward  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to 
speak  in  Minnesota.  This 
led  to  other  invitations 
from  many  western  cities. 
One  invitation  came  from 
Springfield,  Illinois,  sec- 
onded by  Lincoln,  to  speak 
in  that  city  on  August  8th 
(rally  to  celebrate  Lin- 
coln's nomination),  but 
Seward  declined  because 
of  a  previous  commitment 
in  New  England. 

Nevertheless,  a  western 
tour  began  to  shape  up  for 
early  September  with  a 
"swing  through  Michigan 
and  into  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  then  down  into 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  back 
through  Illinois  and  home 
by  way  of  Cleveland." 
Seward  was  accompanied, 
once  the  trip  got  under- 
way, by  an  entourage  made 
up  of  his  daughter  Fanny 
and  her  friend  Ellen  Perry, 
Charles  Francis  Adams 
and  his  son  Charles  Fran- 
cis, Jr.,  George  E.  Baker, 
George  W.  Patterson  and 
General  James  Nye  who 
was  likewise  accompanied 
by  his  seventeen  year  old 
daughter.  However,  some 
of  the  above  -  mentioned 
travelers  did  not  last  out 
the  entire  journey. 

Like  most  political  speaking  tours,  Seward  made  some 
major  addresses  and  some  whistle  stop  talks.  Still  suf- 
fering a  personal  pique  over  his  loss  of  the  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago,  he  had  more  to  say  about  the  Republi- 
can party  and  its  principles  than  about  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  and  their  qualifications. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  in  its  library 
a  bound  collection  of  seventeen  Seward  speeches  made 
on  this  western  trip.  Seward's  topics  dealt  largely 
with  the  foreign  born  and  their  development  of  Ameri- 


From    the 

William  H. 


ca's  resources,  the  importance  of  free  labor,  the  evolve- 
ment  of  American  democracy  and  a  great  deal  about 
slavery.  According  to  Glyndon  G.  Van  Deusen  in  his 
new  book,  William  Henry  Seward,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1967,  the  Senator  thought  that  "the  ultimate 
center  of  American  power  would  be  near  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  Canada  and  Alaska 
eventually  would  be  part  of  the  American  Union."  Van 
Deusen  also  pointed  out  that  Seward  had  little  to  say 
about  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Republican  platform 
(protection,  internal  improvements,  a  homestead  act,  a 
railroad   to   the   Pacific). 

Again  we  might  reiter- 
ate that  Seward  had  very 
little  to  say  about  Lincoln. 
Perhaps  this  statement 
should  be  qualified  by 
pointing  out  that  he  failed 
to  mention  his  name  in 
seven  of  the  cities  where 
he  made  speeches,  and  in 
the  ten  addresses  that  Lin- 
coln's name  was  men- 
tioned, the  total  amount 
of  wordage  accorded  to  the 
candidate  was  quite  limit- 
ed in  relation  to  the  total 
wordage  of  the  whole 
speech. 

His  topics  have  such 
titles  as  "The  National 
Divergence  and  Return," 
"Destiny  of  the  United 
States,"  "The  West:  Its 
Destiny  and  Its  Duty," 
"Irrepressible  Conflict  Re- 
affirmed," and  "Duty  and 
Responsibility  of  the 
Northwest." 

The  New  York  Senator 
spoke  in  Detroit  (2 
speeches),  Lansing,  Madi- 
son (2  speeches),  La 
Crosse,  St.  Paul,  Dubuque, 
Lawrence,  Leavenworth, 
Atchison,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Louis,  Springfield,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland  and  Buffa- 
lo. It  was  at  Buffalo  that 
he   gave    his    constituency 

Frederick    H.    Merservc    Collection  a  general  report  of  his  five 

o  .  weeks'  speaking  tour. 

oe    ara  On  September  4,  1860  at 

Detroit  Seward  mentioned 
the  Republican  nominee,  "...  I  feel  well  assured  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  not  fail  to  re-inaugurate  the  an- 
cient Constitutional  policy  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  successfully,  because  the  Republican  party, 
after  ample  experience,  has  at  last  acquired  the  courage 
and  the  constancy  necessary  to  sustain  him,  and  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  at  last  fully  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  proposed  reformation, 
are  prepared  to  sustain  and  give  it  effect." 

That  same  evening  at  Detroit  Seward  said  in  a  speech 


LINCOLN    LORE 


at  Senator  Chandler's  lodgings:  "Believe  me  sincere  when 
I  say  that  if  it  had  devolved  upon  me  to  select  from  all 
men  in  the  United  States  a  man  to  whom  I  should  con- 
fide the  standard  of  the  cause  —  which  is  the  object  for 
which  I  have  lived  and  for  which  I  would  be  willing 
to  die  —  that  man  would  have  been  Abraham  Lincoln." 

At  La  Crosse  on  September  14th  Seward  mentioned 
the  nominee:  "That  is  the  only  argument  left  —  that 
the  Union  will  be  dissolved  if  we  succeed  in  electing  the 
honorable  statesman  from  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Well  I  propose  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  the 
subject,  and  to  examine  how  imminent  that  danger  is 
with  which  we  are  menaced.  The  Union  is  to  be  dis- 
solved, certainly,  why  not,  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  acting  with  him,  shall 
commit  any  overt  act  that  shall  be  unjust  or  oppressive 
to  the  slave  states  or  to  any  partion  of  the  Union?  But 
they  will  not  wait  for  that,  and  they  are  very  wise  in 
not  waiting  for  it,  because  if  they  put  their  threats  on 
that  condition  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  no 
argument  against  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  in  the  next 
place  they  would  have  to  wait  until  after  the  election 
before  they  raised  the  argument.  So  it  must  be  on  the 
condition,  pure  and  simple,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  shall 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  ...  if  Abraham 
Lincoln  shall  be  elected  lawfully  and  constitutionally, 
then  the  government  is  to  come  down  .  .  .  ,  if  we  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  am  sure  you  do  —  don't  you? 
(Aye,  aye)  if  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  like 
him  better  than  they  like  John  Bell,  Stephen  A  Douglas 
or  Mr.  Breckinridge,  how  can  we  help  his  being  elected." 

At  St.  Paul  on  September  18th  Seward  said,  "This 
battle  is  fought  and  this  victory  is  won,  provided  that 
you  stand  determined  to  maintain  the  great  Republican 
party  under  its  great  and  glorious  leader  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  inaugurating  its  principles  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  government,  and  provided  you  stand  by 
him  in  his  administration  if  it  shall  be,  as  I  trust  it 
shall,  a  wise  and  just,  and  good  one,  until  the  adversary 
shall  find  out  that  he  has  been  beaten  and  shall  volun- 
tarily retire  from  the  field." 

At  St.  Louis  Seward  said  that  "whatever  lies  in  my 
power  to  do  to  bring  into  successful  and  practical  oper- 
ation the  great  principle  that  this  government  is  a 
government  for  free  men  and  not  for  slaves  or  slave- 
holders, and  this  country  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
exile  from  every  land,  I  shall  do  as  you  are  going  to 
do  by  supporting  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President." 

On  October  1st  Seward's  train  pulled  into  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  for  a  twenty  minute  stop.  A  crowd  gathered 
at  the  station  to  meet  him.  Lincoln  was  there  with 
Lyman  Trumbull.  Cordial  greetings  were  exchanged 
between  them  and  Seward's  party,  amid  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  cheering  of  the  crowd.  When  Lincoln 
came  aboard  the  train,  Charles  Francis  Adams  "noted  the 
awkward  manner  of  the  Republican  nominee"  and  "that 
Seward  seemed  constrained  in  manner."  Lincoln  sug- 
gested a  point  that  Seward  might  mention  in  his  speech 
at  Chicago,  and  Seward  agreed  although  he  wrote  later 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  identical  point  at  Dubuque. 
Would  this  indicate  that  Lincoln  had  not  bothered  to 
read  the  Dubuque  speech?  Seward  made  Lincoln's  point 
(whatever  it  was)  in  the  Chicago  speech,  but  the  press 
reported  it  very  briefly. 

An  "Interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln"  and  a  "Sketch  of 
'Old  Abe'  "  appears  in  a  pamphlet  titled  Senator  Seward's 
Western  Tour  which  carried  the  Senator's  October  3rd 
Chicago  speech:  "At  Springfield  where  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
sides there  was  a  crowd  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  and  a  salute  was  fired  as  it  approached  the  station. 
There  was  a  rush  into  and  about  the  windows  of  the 
car  in  which  Mr.  Seward  was  seated.  Among  those 
who  pressed  forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  was  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself.  His  portrait  bears  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  him  to  make  recognition  easy,  and  yet  he  is 
not  by  any  means  so  hard  featured  and  almost  repulsive 
looking  as  they  represent  him. 

"On  the  contrary,  while  no  one  would  call  him  a  good 
looking  man,  neither  would  anyone  be  repelled  by  his 
aspect.  The  good  humored  expression  that  lurks  about 
his  clear  gray  eye,  travels  the  one  long,  deep  curved 
furrow  down  his  cheek,  and  makes  its  home  somewhere 


"The  fact  of  the  convention  was  the  defeat  of 
Seward,  rather  than  the  nomination  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  a  presumption  of  avail- 
ability over  pre-eminence  in  intellect  and  un- 
rivaled fame  —  a  success  of  the  ruder  qualities 
of  manhood  and  the  more  homely  attributes  of 
popularity,  over  the  arts  of  a  consummate  poli- 
tician, and  the  splendor  of  accomplished  states- 
manship." 

Murat  Halstead,  correspondent 
for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Chicago,  May,  1860.  ' 


in  the  region  of  his  capacious  mouth,  must  always  make 
him  friends.  He  dresses  in  the  ordinary  style  of  western 
lawyers,  black  cloth  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  pants  fitting 
tightly  to  his  long  bony  frame;  the  inevitable  black  satin 
vest,  open  low  down  and  displaying  a  broad  field  of  shirt 
bosom,  the  collar  being  turned  down  over  a  black  silk 
neckerchief. 

"The  crowd  commenced  to  vociferate  for  Seward  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  to  the  platform. 
After  alluding  to  the  extent  of  his  trip  he  said:  "I  am 
happy  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  party  with  whom  I 
am  traveling,  our  gratitude  and  acknowledgments  for 
this  kind  and  generous  reception  at  the  home  of  your 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  our  excellent  and  honored 
candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  in  any  part  of  the  country  a  deeper  inter- 
est felt  for  his  election  than  there  is  in  any  other 
part,  it  must  of  course  be  here,  where  he  has  lived  a 
life  of  usefulness;  where  he  is  surrounded  by  the  com- 
panions of  his  labors  and  of  his  public  services.  We 
are  happy  to  report  to  you,  although  we  have  traveled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  we  have  found  no 
doubtful  states. 

"  'You  would  naturally  expect  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing about  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  State  of  New  York  will  give  a  generous 
and  cheerful  and  effective  support  to  your  neighbor, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  heard  about  combinations  and 
coalitions  there,  and  I  have  been  urged  from  the  begin- 
ning to  abandon  this  journey  and  turn  back  on  my  foot- 
steps. Whenever  I  shall  find  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  majority  which  the  State  of  New  York  will  give  for 
the  Republican  candidate,  will  be  less  than  60,000,  I 
may  do  so.  The  State  of  New  York  never  fails  —  never 
flinches.  She  has  been  committed  from  the  beginning, 
as  she  will  be  to  the  end,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  great  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

"  'She  voted  to  establish  this  a  land  of  freedom  for 
you  in  1787.  She  sustained  the  Ordinance  of  '87  till  you 
were  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  her  government,  she  abolished  slavery  for  her- 
self. She  has  known  nothing  of  compromises,  nothing  of 
condition  or  qualification  in  this  great  principle,  and  she 
never  will.  She  will  sustain  your  distinguished  neighbor 
because  she  knows  he  is  true  to  his  great  principles, 
and  when  she  has  helped  to  elect  him,  by  giving  as  large 
a  majority  as  can  be  given  by  any  half  dozen  other 
states,  then  you  will  find  that  she  will  ask  less,  exact 
less,  from  him,  and  support  him  more  faithfully  than 
any  other  state  can  do.  That  is  the  way  she  did  with 
John  Quincy  Adams,  that  is  the  way  she  sustained  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  that  is  the  way  she  will  sustain  Gen.  Lin- 
coln.' " 

The  Springfield  crowd  then  called  on  Gen.  Nye  for  a 
speech  and  he  responded.  While  he  was  speaking,  the 
two  great  leaders  engaged  in  a  conversation  within  the 
train.  The  consensus  of  opinion  between  the  two  leaders 
was  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  political  trend  of 
events.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  "Twelve  years  ago  you  told  me 
that  this  course  would  be  successful,  and  ever  since  I 
have  believed  that  it  would  be.  Even  if  it  did  not  succeed 
now,  my  faith  would  not  be  shaken." 

An  invitation  was  then  extended  to  the  party  to  go 
some  place  (not  definitely  understood)  in  the  city.  They 
started  to  walk  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  company,  but  turned 
back  when  they  learned  that  the  train  was  scheduled  to 
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stop  for  only  a  few  minutes.  The  travelers  returned  to 
their  seats  in  the  car  and  as  the  train  pulled  out  of 
the  station   Mr.   Seward  was   cheered  by  the  crowd. 

At  Chicago  on  October  3rd  Seward  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
represents  the  Republican  party.  He  represents  a  party 
which  has  determined  that  not  one  more  slave  shall  be 
imported  from  Africa,  or  transferred  from  any  slave 
state,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  placed  upon  the  common 
soil  of  the  United  States.  If  you  elect  him,  you  know, 
and  the  world  knows,  what  you  have  got." 

A  day  later  in  Cleveland  on  October  4th  Seward  failed 
to  mention  Lincoln's  name  as  the  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket.  However,  in  his 
Buffalo  speech  of  October  6th,  Seward  said:  "It  will 
gladden  you  when  I  say  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
West,  and  I  have  had  assurances  there  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  will  give  its  vote  for  Lincoln.  I  have  seen 
him  at  his  own  home,  and  I  have  now  to  say,  as  I  said 
before  I  went  west,  that  he  is  a  man  eminently  worthy  of 
the  support  of  every  honest  voter,  and  well  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Above  all, 
he  is  reliable;  and  I  repeat  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie, 
what  I  said  at  the  head  of  it;  that  if  it  had  fallen  to 
me  to  name  a  man  to  be  elected  as  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  would  have  chosen  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

On  that  Saturday  night,  October  6th,  Seward  reached 
his  home  at  Auburn  and  on  October  8th  he  wrote  Lin- 
coln: "We  arrived  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  find  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  State  will  redeem  all  the 
promises  we  have  made." 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  of  the  political  speeches 
in  the  Foundation's  collection  (in  full  or  in  abstract) 
which  Seward  made  on  his  western  trip,  he  failed  to 
mention  the  Republican  candidate's  name  in  the  cities 
of  Lansing,  Madison,  Dubuque,  Leavenworth,  Atchinson, 
St.  Joseph  and  Cleveland.  Perhaps  other  speakers  with 
Seward  on  the  same  platform  mentioned  the  candidate's 
name,  and  no  doubt  at  many  whistle  stops  and  in  private 
conversation  when  Seward  had  no  opportunity  to  develop 
a  political  theme,  the  name  of  Lincoln  would  become 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

In  the  light  of  modern  day  politics  when  the  individual 
candidate  or  candidates  is  or  are  so  important  as  to 
personality,  appearance,  qualifications  and  background, 
Seward's  method  of  campaigning  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. 


Does   History  Repeat   Itself? 

Editor's  Note:  As  sensational  and  tragic  events  have  occurred  in  our 
national  life  this  troubled  year,  they  have  recalled  somewhat  similar 
situations  during  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  events 
have  been  treated  under  the  heading  "Does  History  Repeat  Itself?"  ; 
however,  current  history  will  not  stand  still  and  the  timely  significance 
of  the  similar  situations  which  confronted  President  Lincoln  are  lost 
as  critical  new  national  problems  are  constantly  encountered. 

R.G.M. 

"I  shall  not  seek  —  and  will  not  accept  the  nomination  of 
my   party  for  another  term  as  your  President."     L.B.J. 

Political  chaos  reigned  in  the  presidential  election  year 
of  1864,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  advisers  were  pessi- 
mistic concerning  the  future  of  the  party  and  the  present 
incumbent  cf  the  White  House.  Thurlow  Weed  "told  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  his  re-election  was  an  impossibility  .  .  . 
(and)  that  the  information  would  soon  come  to  him 
through  other  channels." 

Henry  J.  Raymond  said  that  "unless  some  prompt  and 
bold  step  be  now  taken,  all  is  lost."  He  continued,  "The 
People  are  wild  for  Peace.  They  are  told  that  the 
President  will  only  listen  to  terms  of  Peace  on  condition 
Slavery  be  'abandoned.' "  Raymond  thought  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  immediately  to  Richmond,  offer- 
ing to  treat  for  Peace  on  the  basis  of  Union.  He  felt 
that  something  should  be  promptly  done,  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration a  chance  for  its  life. 

It  was  six  days  before  the  Chicago  Nominating  Con- 
vention when  Lincoln  wrote  his  August  23rd  statement. 
True,  he  as  yet  had  no  adversary,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  It  was  on  that  date  that 
he  solemnly  resolved  on  the  course  of  action  as  indicated 
in  the  following  secret  note: 


Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  Aug.  23,  186U 
This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  this  Administration  will  not 
be  re-elected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  co-operate 
with  the  President  elect,  as  to  save  the  Union  between 
the  election  and  the  inauguration;  as  he  will  have 
secured  his  election  ow  such  ground  that  he  can  not 
possibly  save  it  afterwards. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  document  was  carefully  folded  and  sealed  and 
was  endorsed  on  the  verso  with  autograph  signatures 
of  the  Cabinet  members  and  Lincoln's  autograph  date. 
In  fact,  there  were  three  copies.  One  was  advertised 
for  sale  in  Stan  V.  Henkels'  Catalogue  114,  No.  41, 
January  4,  1924;  there  is  also  a  signed  copy  in  Edward 
D.  Neill's  handwriting  (appointed  August  23,  1864  to 
sign  land  grants)  in  the  papers  of  Gideon  Welles;  and 
a  third  copy  is  in  John  Hay's  handwriting  which  was  not 
signed  by  Lincoln  but  was  endorsed  on  the  verso  with 
autograph   signatures  of  the  Cabinet  members. 

Lincoln's  reelection  to  the  Presidency  is  a  matter  of 
history,  and  it  was  on  November  11,  1864  (four  days 
after  the  election)  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  memorandum  were  made  public.  Lincoln 
said,  "I  resolved,  in  case  of  the  election  of  General 
McClellan,  being  certain  that  he  would  be  the  candidate, 
that  I  would  see  him  and  talk  matters  over  with  him. 
I  would  say,  'General,  the  election  has  demonstrated  that 
you  are  stronger,  have  more  influence  with  the  American 
people  than  I.  Now  let  us  together,  you  with  your  in- 
fluence and  I  with  all  the  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, try  to  save  the  country.  You  raise  as  many  troops 
as  you  possibly  can  for  this  final  trial,  and  I  will  devote 
all  my  energies  to  assisting  and  finishing  the  war.'  " 

Seward  said,  "And  the  General  would  answer  you  'Yes, 
Yes;'  and  the  next  day  when  you  saw  him  again  and 
pressed  these  views  upon  him,  he  would  say,  'Yes,  Yes;' 
&  so  on  forever,  and  would  have  done  nothing  at  all." 
Lincoln  replied,  "At  least,  I  should  have  done  my  duty 
and  have  stood  clear  before  my  own  conscience." 

"Any    place,    any   time    .    .   ."    L.B.J. 

Horace  Greeley  thought  the  South  was  ready  for  peace 
on  a  basis  which  the  North  could  accept.  So  he  wrote 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  7,  1864  about  "our 
bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  .  .  .  (which) 
shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of  further 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of  human 
blood,"  and  informed  him  that  Confederate  commissioners 
were  then  waiting  at  Niagara  Falls,  authorized  to  con- 
sider proposals  of  peace. 

Lincoln  replied  to   Greeley  on  July  9th: 

Your  letter  of  the  7th;  with  enclosures,  received.    If 
you  can  find,  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have 
any    proposition    of    Jefferson    Davis    in    writing,    for 
peace,    embracing    the   restoration    of    the    Union    and 
abandonment   of  slavery,  what   ever  else  it   embraces, 
say  to  him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if 
he  really  brings  such  proposition,  he  shall,  at  the  least, 
have  safe  conduct,  with  the  paper  (and  without  pub- 
licity, if  he  choose)  to  the  point  where  you  shall  have 
met  him.    The  same,  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 
Four  days  later  Greeley  wrote  Lincoln  that  Honorable 
Clement    C.    Clay    of    Alabama,    and    Honorable    Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  were  at  that  moment  not  far 
from    Niagara    Falls    and    desired    to    confer    with    the 
President  or  with  such  persons  as  Lincoln  would  appoint. 
Lincoln,    meanwhile,    grew    impatient.     Even    with    a 
promise  of  safe  conduct   (both  ways)   the  so-called  com- 
missioners  did   not   make   their   appearance,    so   Lincoln 
sent  John  Hay  to  Greeley  with  a  very  terse  letter  dated 
July   15th: 

Yours  of  the  13th  is  just  received,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  you  have  not  already  reached  here  with 
those  commissioners,  if  they  would  conseyit  to  coyne, 
on  being  shown  my  letter  to  you  of  the  9th  inst.  Shoiv 
that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the 
terms  stated  in  the  former,  bring  them.  I  not  only 
intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace,  but  I  intend  that 
you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is  made. 
Greeley  went  to  Niagara  Falls  and  offered  to  accom- 
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pany  the  supposedly  accredited  messengers  to  Lincoln, 
but  he  discovered  that  they  were  without  the  proper 
credentials. 

Lincoln   next   wrote    a    "To   Whom    It    May    Concern" 
statement  dated  July  18,  1864.  It  follows: 
Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  July  18,  186h 

To  Whom  it  may  concern: 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery,  and  which  comes  by  and  with  an 
authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war 
against  the  United.  States  will  be  received  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on  other  sub- 
stantial and  collateral  points;  and  the  bearer,  or 
bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways. 
Abraham  Lincoln 

This  statement  was  carried  by  John  Hay,  who  arrived 
at  Niagara  Falls  on  the  20th  of  July,  but  Greeley's 
peace  efforts  were  a  fiasco.  The  New  York  Tribune  edi- 
tor had  been  deceived,  and  he  took  his  defeat  in  his 
little  game  of  diplomacy  in  a  bad  spirit. 

The  President,  however,  remained  consistent  in  his 
desire  to  meet  "any  persons,  anywhere"  or  to  put  it 
differently,  "at  any  time"  to  discuss  conditions  that 
would  lead  to  peace. 

"I  have  learned  to  face  threats  on  my  life  philosophically 
and  have  prepared  myself  for  anything  that  might  come." 

M.  L.  K. 

An  account  of  Lincoln's  dream,  which  may  have  been 
a  premonition  of  his  approaching  death,  was  first  re- 
corded by  Ward  Hill  Lamon  in  his  Recollections  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  18U7-18H5,  which  book  was  edited  by  Dorothy 
Lamon  Teillard   (his  daughter)   in  1895,  and  published  by 


A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company.  According  to  the  author, 
this  dream  was  related  by  Lincoln  "only  a  few  days 
before  his  assassination."  Lamon  stated  that  he  was 
present  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  the  President  revealed 
the  following  secret  of  his  sub-conscious  mind: 

About  ten  days  ago,  I  retired  very  late.  I  had  been 
up  waiting  for  important  dispatches  from  the  front. 
I  could  not  have  been  long  in  bed  when  I  fell  into  a 
slumber,  for  I  was  weary.  I  soon  began  to  dream. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  death-like  stillness  about  me. 
Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if  a  number  of  people 
were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my  bed  and  wandered 
downstairs.  There  the  silence  tvas  broken  by  the  same 
pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners  were  invisible.  I 
went  from  room  to  room;  no  living  person  was  in 
sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of  distress  met 
me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the  rooms; 
every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  tvhere  were  all 
the  people  who  were  grieving  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break?  I  tvas  puzzled  and  alarmed.  What  could  be 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  Determined  to  find  the  cause 
of  a  state  of  things  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking,  I 
kept  on  until  I  arrived  at  the  East  Room,  which  I 
entered.  There  I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Be- 
fore me  was  a  catafalque,  on  which  rested  a  corpse 
wrapped  in  funeral  vestments.  Around  it  were  sta- 
tioned soldiers  who  were  acting  as  guards;  and  there 
was  a  throng  of  people,  some  gazing  mournfully  upon 
the  corpse,  ivhose  face  tvas  covered,  others  weeping 
pitifully.  "Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?"  I  de- 
mand of  one  of  the  soldiers.  "The  President,"  was  his 
answer;  "he  tvas  killed  by  an  assassin!" 
Does  history  really  repeat  itself?  While  these  episodes 
in  history  are  not  carbon  copies  of  the  political,  diplo- 
matic and  military  maneuvers  of  1968,  along  with  the 
chaos  and  assassination  that  marks  our  troubled  times, 
there  are  certain  overtones  which  might  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  history  sometimes  appears  to  repeat  itself. 


Joe  Miller's  Jests 

A  favorite  yarn  that  is  often  told 
to  illustrate  Abraham  Lincoln's  brand 
of  humor  concerns  the  man  with  a 
pitchfork  and  a  farmer's  dog.  Ac- 
cording to  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  who 
wrote  Lincoln  The  Lawyer,  the  oc- 
casion when  the  Illinois  attorney  told 
this  story  was  while  he  was  defending 
a  case  of  assault  and  battery.  It  had 
been  proved  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  the  aggressor,  but  the  opposing 
counsel  argued  that  "the  defendant 
might  have  protected  himself  without 
inflicting   injuries   on  his   assailant." 

With  this  argument  in  mind  Lin- 
coln said,  "That  reminds  me  of  a 
man  who  was  attacked  by  a  farmer's 
dog,  which  he  killed  with  a  pitchfork. 
'What  made  you  kill  my  dog?'  de- 
manded the  farmer.  'What  made  him 
try  to  bite  me?'  retorted  the  offender. 
'But  why  didn't  you  go  at  him  with 
the  other  end  of  your  pitchfork?'  per- 
sisted the  farmer.  'Well,  why  didn't 
he  come  at  me  with  his  other  end?' 
was  the  retort." 

Where  did  Lincoln  get  this  story 
which  must  have  proved  to  be  so  valu- 
able to  him  in  his  assault  and  battery 
case?  From  Joe  Miller's  Jests  which 
was  first  published  in  1739.  Henry 
C.  Whitney,  in  his  book  Life  on  The 
Circuit  with  Lincoln,  stated  that  "He 
(Lincoln)  really  liked  Joke  books, 
and  among  others  which  I  know  to 
have  been  favorites  were  "Recollec- 
tions of  A.  Ward,  Showman,"  "Flush 
Times  in  Alabama,"  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby's  letters,  and  Joe  Miller's  Joke 
book.  He  would  read  them  aloud  to 
whomsoever  he  could  get  to  listen  to 
him." 


The  Joe  Miller  version  of  the  yarn 
follows :  "A  Dog  coming  open-mouth 'd 
at  a  Serjeant  upon  a  March,  he  run 
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the  Spear  of  his  Halbert  into  his 
Throat  and  kill'd  him:  The  Owner 
coming  out  rav'd  extremely  that  his 
Dog  was  kill'd,  and  ask'd  the  Ser- 
jeant, Why,  he  could  not  as  well  have 
struck  at  him  with  the  blunt  End  of 
his  Halbert?  So  I  would,  says  he,  if 


he  had  run  at  me  with  his  Tail." 

We  do  not  know  what  edition  of 
Joe  Miller's  Jests  Lincoln  read.  The 
first  and  subsequent  early  editions  are 
real  collectors'  items.  A  description 
of  the  first  edition  follows:  "(Mottley, 
John).  Joe  Miller's  Jests;  or  the  Wit's 
Vade-Mecum:  being  a  collection  of 
the  most  brilliant  jests,  the  politest 
repartees,  the  most  elegant  bons  mots, 
and  most  pleasant  short  stories  in 
the  English  language;  first  trans- 
scribed  from  the  mouth  of  the  face- 
tious gentleman  whose  name  they 
bear,  and  now  set  forth  and  published 
by  his  lamented  friend  and  former 
companion,  Elijah  Jenkins,  Esq.  8  vo, 
London :  Printed  and  sold  by  T.  Read, 
1739."  Of  the  first  edition  very  few 
perfect  copies  are  known.  The  book 
sells  today  in  fair  condition  from 
$750   upward." 

For  information  gathered  by  Hal- 
ket  &  Laing  we  must  conclude  that 
John  Mottley  was  the  compiler.  "In 
the  list  of  English  dramatic  writers 
appended  to  Whincop's  Scanderbeg, 
published  in  1747,  it  is  stated  under 
Mottley's  name,  that  'the  book  that 
bears  the  title  of  Joe  Miller's  jests  was 
a  collection  made  by  him  from  other 
books,  and  a  great  part  of  it  supplied 
by  his  memory  from  original  stories 
recollected  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions." Joe  Miller  himself  was  a  comic 
actor,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  30th 
April,  1715;  in  'The  constant  couple'; 
he  died  on  the  16  of  August  1738." 

The  Lincoln  Foundation's  copy  is 
a  facsimile  of  the  rare  first  edition 
of  1739  which  was  published  in  Lon- 
don about  1870. 


CARLTON     J.     CORLISS 

2218  THOMASVILLE   ROAD 
TALLAHASSEE,   FLORIDA  32303 

February  20,  1969 
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Mr,  Gerald  McMurtry, 

Director,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
1301  South  Harrison  Street, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

At  the  request  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Bert  Sheldon  of  Washington,  D.  C,  I  am 
sending  you  the  enclosed  story  which  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  concerning  the  heroic  act  of  George  F, 
Robinson,  of  the  6th  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry, 
in  saving  the  life  of  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,      You  are  welcome  to  use  the  story  in 
Lincoln  Lore  if  you  desire,     I  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  illustrations  if  you  want  thjem. 

Sincerely  yours, 


ALASKA  NAMES  MOUNTAIN  PEAK  FOR  CIVIL  WAR  HERO 
By  Carlton  J.  Corliss 

A  majestic  2-mile-high  mountain  in  Alaska  was  recently  named 
for  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  —  Sergeant  George  Foster  Robinson  — 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  supreme  .courage  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Sergeant  Robinson  was  the  wounded  soldier  who,  in  a  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  prevented  the 
murder  of  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  on  the  night  that 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  the  madman  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  in  a  Washington  theatre.     Two  years  later,  Secretary  Seward, 
in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  strong  opposition,  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia, 

An  examination  of  War  Department  records  discloses  that 
Robinson  entered  military  service  on  the  15th  of  August,  1863, 
as  a  private  in  Company  B,  Eighth  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry, 
giving  his  birthplace  as  Hartford,  Maine,  his  home  town  as  Island 
Falls,  Maine,  his  age  as  thirty-one,  his  occupation  as  farmer,  and 
his  status  as  single. 

After  a  period  of  training,  his  regiment  was  sent  to 
Virginia  and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  the  command 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  In  May,  1864,  at  the  battle  of 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Sergeant  Robinson  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
right  leg.  For  a  time  his  life  was  in  peril.  Amputation  of  the 
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limb  was  contemplated.   After  a  few  weeks  in  the  hospital,  he 
was  transferred  to  Douglas  Hospital,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  remained  several  months. 

Early  in  April,  1865,  though  his  leg  was  still  causing  him 
trouble,  Sergeant  Robinson  was  detailed  to  act  as  attendant -nurse 
to  Secretary  Seward,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  his  residence 
on  LaFayette  Square,  opposite  the  White  House,  with  a  fractured 
jaw  and  a  broken  arm  suffered  in  a  carriage  accident. 

A  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1865,  the  madman  Booth  entered  the  President's  box  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  a  few  blocks  away,  and  shot  to  death  the  President  of  the 
United  States.   At  almost  precisely  the  same  moment,  Booth's 
fellow-conspirator,  Lewis  Payne,  gained  entrance  to  the  residence 
of  Secretary  Seward  on  the  pretext  of  delivering  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription. 

Payne  was  described  as  "a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  muscular 
man,  as  agile  and  ferocious  as  a  panther... a  low-browed,  scowling, 
villainous -looking  specimen  of  humanity,  the  animal  predominating 
largely  in  every  feature  of  his  visage  and  expression..." 

Hurriedly,  the  burly  Payne  ascended  the  stairs,  bent  on 
carrying  out  his  part  of  the  dastardly  plot — the  murder  of 
Secretary  Seward!   The  first  person  he  encountered  on  the  upper 
floor  was  the  Secretary's  son,  Frederick  Seward,  who  ordered  the 
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intruder  to  halt.   In  a  flash,  Payne  drew  a  revolver,  pointed 
it  at  Seward,  and  pulled  the  trigger.   Fortunately,  it  failed  to 
discharge;  whereupon  the  huge  ruffian  drew  a  Bowie  knife  from  his 
belt,  and  with  the  revolver  in  one  hand  and  the  knife  in  the  other, 
he  quickly  reduced  young  Seward  to  unconsciousness. 

Sergeant  Robinson,  on  duty  in  the  sickroom,  hearing  the 
disturbance,  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  hall.   Instantly, 
Payne  bounded  into  the  room,  pointing  the  knife  directly  at  the 
soldier's  heart.   Striking  quickly  at  the  assassin's  arm  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  Robinson  received  a  terrific  gash  in  the  forehead 
that  sent  him  reeling  to  the  floor.   Bounding  over  the  soldier's 
temporarily  prostrate  form,  Payne  lunged  forward  to  the  bed  where 
Secretary  Seward  lay  and  commenced  striking  with  the  knife  at  the 
helpless  and  enfeebled  man.   His  first  thrust  severed  the  flesh  of 
one  cheek  to  the  bone,  and  "blood  gushed  in  torrents  over  the 
pillow."  This  was  followed  by  two  thrusts  in  quick  succession  at 
the  Secretary's  head  and  throat. 

Robinson,  recovering,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  without  a  weapon  of  any  description  save  his 
bare  hands,  he  seized  the  assassin  just  as  the  murderous  knife  was 
about  to  bury  itself  in  the  throat  of  the  Secretary. 


i_ 
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Then  commenced  a  one-sided  struggle  between  the  armed  giant 
and  the  unarmed  and  wounded  soldier  which  seemingly  could  have 
but  one  ending--the  death  of  the  latter.   Dragged  from  off  the 
bed,  the  ferocious  Payne  now  turned  with  the  fury  of  a  demon  upon 
Robinson,  inflicting  two  deep  stab  wounds  in  the  soldier* s  back. 
Still  the  courageous  soldier  grappled  with  the  assassin  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  prevent  him  from  again  reaching  the  Secretary. 
In  the  desperate  struggle,  Robinson  received  two  nearly  fatal 
wounds  under  his  left  shoulder  blade,  along  with  a  succession  of 
blows  about  the  head  and  face. 

The  scuffle  of  the  two  men  was  still  in  progress  when  another 
son  of  the  Secretary,  Augustus  Seward,  alarmed  by  the  commotion, 
entered  the  sick  chamber.   In  the  semi -darkness,  seeing  two  men  in 
a  death  grapple,  young  Seward  thought  at  first  that  his  father  had 
gone  delirious  and  was  wrestling  with  Private  Robinson.  As  soon 
as  his  eyes  became  adjusted  to  the  subdued  light,  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  soldier  was  grappling  with  a  brawny  ruffian  wielding  a 
blood-stained  knife,  whereupon  he  sounded  an  alarm  and  leaped  upon 
the  intruder  in  an  effort  to  force  him  from  the  room.   Breaking 
away  from  the  two  men,  Payne,  probably  assuming  that  he  had  completed 
his  mission,  and  fearing  for  his  own  safety,  dashed  through  the  open 
door  and  down  the  stairs,  shouting  "I  am  mad!"  and  slashing  a 

messenger  from  the  State  Department  on  the  way. 
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Meanwhile,  the  colored  doorboy  had  run  to  General  Augur's 
headquarters  around  the  corner  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  crying 
"Murder!  Murder J"  as  he  entered;  and  from  an  upper  story  window 
of  the  Seward  home,  the  Secretary's  daughter  broke  the  serenity 
of  Lafayette  Square  by  a  frantic  cry  for  help. 

On  gaining  the  street,  Payne- -hat less,  disheveled,  smeared 
with  Robinson's  blood--tossed  away  his  knife,  vaulted  into  the 
saddle  of  his  waiting  horse,  and  sped  away  in  the  direction  of 
Vermont  Avenue.   He  was  lost  to  sight  just  in  time  to  elude  a 
detail  of  soldiers  hurriedly  responding  to  the  alarm. 

In  an  official  report  of  the  Congressional  Committee  which 
investigated  the  case,  Special  Investigator  Porter  Sheldon  wrote: 
"Disregarding  his  own  desperate  wounds,  the  blood  from  which  was 
filling  his  shoes,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Seward's  daughter,  Robinson 
placed  the  insensible  and  mangled  form  of  the  Secretary  on  the  bed 
from  which  it  had  fallen  and,  recovering  the  gashed  cheek  with  its 
flesh,  he  placed  his  fingers  on  the  wounded  artery  from  which 
Mr.  Seward's  life  was  fast  passing;  and  with  the  same  coolness, 
the  same  utter  self-abandonment,  he  kept  his  position,  though 
scarcely  able  to  stand. . .until  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Surgeon  General.   After  the  Secretary's  wounds  were  dressed,  his 
own  were  attended  to,  and  he  was  that  same  night  carried  back  to 
the  hospital." 
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The  dastardly  attack  by  Lewis  Payne  on  the  life  of  Secretary 
Seward  was  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  plotted  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt  at  Sixth  and  H  Streets,  N.  W. ,  a  few 
blocks  away.  While  Booth  was  to  murder  President  Lincoln,  Payne 
was  to  murder  Secretary  Seward;  George  At zero Id  was  to  take  the 
life  of  Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  fellow-conspirators  were 
to  dispatch  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  or  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  or  both. 

Lewis  Payne  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  conspirators  to  be 
apprehended.   Along  with  other  members  of  the  gang  he  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  attempted  murder  and  paid  for  his  crime  on  the 
gallows  on  the  7th  of  July,  1865. 

Having  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  wounds,  Sergeant 
Robinson  was  honorably  discharged  from  military  service  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1865.   Returning  to  his  farm  home  in  Island  Falls, 
Maine,  he  there  sought  to  eke  out  a  living  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
However,  finding  himself  unable  to  perform  heavy  labor  by  reason 
of  his  wounds,  including  permanent  injury  of  one  hand,  he  sold  his 
farm  for  $1,200  and  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

When  all  the  facts  concerning  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Secretary  Seward  became  known,  a  movement  was  started  to  give 
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due  recognition  to  the  brave  soldier  who  engaged  and  held  the 
assassin  at  the  expense  of  wounds  that  resulted  in  his  own 
permanent  physical  impairment.  Years  passed,  however,  before  any- 
thing was  done.   Finally,  the  conscience  of  a  grateful  nation 
found  expression  in  Joint  Resolution  H.  R.  No.  501,  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  and  approved  by 
President  U.  S.  Grant  on  the  1st  of  March,  1871.   The  resolution 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "to  pay  to  George  F.  Robinson 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars"  and  "to  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  said  George  F.  Robinson  a  gold  medal. . .commemora- 
tive of  the  heroic  conduct... in  saving  the  life  of  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States." 

Never  before  in  American  history  had  a  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  special  act  of 
Congress.   (Up  to  the  1880 's,  according  to  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  of 
Honor,  by  Thomas  F.  Rodenbaugh,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.,  U.S.A.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1886),  the  United  States  Government  had  awarded  but 
eighty-six  gold  and  silver  medals,  only  three  of  which  commemorated 
episodes  of  the  Civil  War — one  to  General  Grant  for  his  victories, 
one  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  patriotic  generosity  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  War,  one  to  George  Foster  Robinson  for  saving  the  life 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.) 
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After  serving  several  years  in  the  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General,  Robinson  was  made  Paymaster,  United  States  Army, 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1896.   Advanced  subsequently  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  he  spent  his  years  of  retirement  in  Pomona,  California, 
where  he  died  in  1907,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  carrying  to  his 
grave  the  scars  of  his  terrible  encounter  with  the  assassin. 

Secretary  Seward  likewise  carried  to  his  grave  the  ugly  scars 
inflicted  by  Payne.   President  Lincoln's  successor,  Andrew  Johnson, 
retained  Mr.  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State.   Early  in  1867,  in  the 
face  of  severe  ridicule  and  stern  opposition,  Seward  initiated  and 
conducted  negotiations  which  culminated  later  that  year  in  the  pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  of  Alaska  from  Czarist  Russia  for  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.   "Seward's  Folly"  and  "Seward's 
Ice  Box"  were  some  of  the  derisive  names  applied  to  what  was  then 
regarded  by  many  as  a  barren  and  worthless  wasteland. 

One  can  only  speculate  on  the  turn  events  might  have  taken 
had  that  distinguished  stateman  been  slain  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  April,  1865.   For  one  thing,  Alaska,  in  all  probability, 
would  still  be  under  the  dominion  of  Russia.   Thus,  by  saving  the 
life  of  Secretary  Seward,  Sergeant  Robinson  played  an  indirect  but 
important  role  in  bringing  Alaska — now  our  Forty-ninth  State — into 
the  American  Union. 
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In  recognition  of  this  significant  fact  of  history,  Alaska's 
United  States  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  initiated  a  movement 
years  ago  to  have  a  mountain  peak  in  his  home  state  named  for  this 
ail-but -forgotten  hero.   The  Senator  enlisted  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  Governor  William  A.  Egan,  and  the  State  Geographic  Board. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Bartlett,  March  3,  1965,  Governor  Egan 
supplies  the  details: 

"Since  my  letter  to  you  of  February  2,  with  regard  to  naming 
a  mountain  in  Alaska  for  Sergeant  George  F.  Robinson,  a  reasonably 
diligent  search  has  been  made  for  an  appropriate  mountain,"  the 
Governor  wrote.   "It  was  thought  that  the  little  known  but  highly 
interesting  history  of  Sergeant  Robinson's  part  in  Alaskan  history 
required  that  a  mountain  named  for  him  not  only  have  a  beauty  but 
also  have  a  distinctive  topographical  setting. 

"Preliminary  efforts  were  made  to  locate  an  unnamed  peak 
either  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  or  near  the  City  of  Seward  in  order 
to  accentuate  the  importance  to  Alaska  of  Robinson's  feat  in  saving 
the  life  of  Secretary  Seward.   Unfortunately,  no  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive unnamed  peak  was  located  in  those  areas. 

"Recently,  Arthur  Gervais,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  suggested  a  10, 415 -foot  peak  in  the  Chugach  Mountains. 
This  peak  has  been  detailed  for  the  first  time  on  a  newly  published 
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map  of  the  Anchorage  C-3  quadrangle.   It  is  located  at  Latitude 
61°  34'  32"  North,  Longitude  147°  51  *  08"  West,  in  the  Chugach 
Mountains. 

"At  the  time  of  publication,  Pete  Isto  of  the  Survey  noted: 
'If  you  ever  need  a  mountain  to  name  for  a  prominent  personage, 
this  is  it!   It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  mountains  in  Alaska, 
and  is  plainly  visible  from  the  Glenn  Highway  between  Mileposts  77 
and  104.'" 

Future  maps  of  Alaska  will  show  this  peak  as  Mount  Sergeant 
Robinson — named  for  the  only  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Civil 
War  to  receive  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal. 


The  Historic 

Seward  House 


THE  SEWARD  HOUSE  in  Auburn,  New  York,  was 
for  nearly  half  a  century  the  home  of  William  Henry 
Seward  (1801—1872),  Governor  of  New  York, 
United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinets  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  a 
leading  figure  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the 
founding  of  the  Republican  Party. 


The  Seward  H 


THE  SEWARD  HOUSE  was  built  in  1816-17  by 
Judge  Elijah  Miller,  Seward's  father-in-law.  Among 
those  who  worked  on  its  construction  was  Brigham 
Young,  then  a  16-year-old  journeyman  painter  and 
carpenter,  who  later  became  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 

Seward  moved  to  Auburn  in  1823  as  Judge  Mill- 
er's junior  law  partner.  The  following  year  he 
married  the  Judge's  daughter,  Frances  Miller,  and 
moved  into  the  house  which  now  bears  his  name. 
He  died  on  the  couch  in  the  north  library  in  1872, 
after  a  career  which  attracted  to  his  home  such 
guests  as  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  General 
Grant,  General  Custer,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  Pres- 
idents John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Andrew  Johnson  and  William  McKinley. 

Each  of  the  15  rooms  open  to  the  public  contains 
articles  recalling  Seward's  career:  his  uniform  as 
Governor;  the  staircase  and  rifle  given  to  him  by 
the  California  '49-ers;  handwritten  letters  from 
"A.  Lincoln"  and  the  certificate  of  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State,  signed  by  Lincoln;  the  gold  leaf 
furniture  used  on  State  occasions  in  the  Seward 
parlor  in  Washington,  and  other  furniture  dating 
from  Colonial  times;  a  copper  samovar  presented 
by  Edward  Stoeckl,  Russian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  with  whom  Seward  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  ("Seward's  Ice-Box")  and  Emanuel 
Leutze's  famous  oil  painting  of  this  transaction; 
other  paintings  by  Leutze,  Henry  Inman,  Thomas 
Cole,  and  other  artists;  and  crested  china  from 
Prince  Napoleon  and  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mex- 


The  Drawing  Room 
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Daniel  Chester  French  Bust 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SEWARD  is  considered  by  spe- 
cialists in  American  history  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State.  Although  he  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  brilliant  conduct  of  our  country's 
delicate  foreign  affairs  during  the  Civil  War  period, 
his  influence  extended  far  beyond  his  eight  years  in 
the  State  Department. 

Seward  was  the  first  Whig  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  serving  two  terms  (1839-43).  A  prominent 
anti-slavery  advocate,  his  speeches  on  this  subject 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  young  Whig  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  ten  years 
before  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  As  a  Senator, 
Seward  was  one  of  President  Zachary  Taylor's  clos- 
est advisers  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
anti-slavery  group.  Fighting  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  "free"  state  in  a  famous  Senate 
speech  in  1850,  he  refuted  the  Constitutional 
"rights"  of  slave-holders  by  invoking  "a  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution,"  and  predicted  that  slavery 
would  be  "removed  by  gradual,  voluntary  effort" 
or  "the  Union  shall  be  dissolved,  and  civil  war  en- 
sue, bringing  on  violent,  but  complete  and  immedi- 
ate emancipation."  Later,  he  termed  the  antagonism 
between  freedom  and  slavery  an  "irrepressible 
conflict." 

Seward  was  a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  leading  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation in  1860,  receiving  more  votes  than  Lincoln 
on  the  early  ballots.  But  when  Lincoln  won,  he 
campaigned  for  him  throughout  the  country  and 
accepted  his  invitation  to  head  the  new  Cabinet, 
serving  as  the  President's  principal  adviser  through- 
out the  Civil  War. 


ADMINISTRATION  -  After  Seward's  death  in 
1872,  the  house  was  occupied  by  his  son,  William 
H.  Seward  II,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War, 
who  headed  the  Auburn  banking  firm  of  William  H. 
Seward  &  Co.  Its  last  occupant,  William  H.  Seward 
III,  died  in  1951,  leaving  the  house  as  a  memorial 
to  his  grandfather  and  father. 

The  Foundation  Historical  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Auburn  spent  four  years  restoring  the  house  and 
now  administers  it.  The  house  is  open  daily,  1-5 
p.m.  except  Sundays  and  Holidays,  closed  January 
and  February.  Free  guide  service  is  available  as  far 
as  facilities  permit.  There  is  a  nominal  admission 
charge,  with  children  admitted  free  if  accompanied 
by  an  adult,  (group  rates  are  available).  A  catalogue 
describing  the  house  and  its  contents,  and  contain- 
ing an  account  of  Seward's  career,  is  for  sale  on  the 
premises. 

The  Seward  House  was  declared  a  registered 
national  historic  landmark  in  1964. 


The  Historic 

Seward  House 


THE  SEWARD  HOUSE  in  Auburn,  New  York,  was 
for  nearly  half  a  century  the  home  of  William  Henry 
Seward  (1801—1872),  Governor  of  New  York, 
United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinets  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  a 
leading  figure  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the 
founding  of  the  Republican  Party. 
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(Circa  1820-1871) 
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18. 
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20. 
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Archbishop  John  Hughes 

General  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  King  of  Sardinia 

Pope  Pius  IX 

Cardinal  Giacomo  Antonelli 

John  Brown 

Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico 

Empress  Carlota  of  Mexico  (Wife  of 
Maximilian) 

Franz  Josef  I,  Emperor  of  Austria 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria  (Wife  of 
Franz  Josef  I) 

Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  France 

Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  France 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  France  (Wife  of  Na- 
poleon III) 

Lord  John  Russell,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England 

Diplomatic  Excursion  Party  with  Secre- 
tary Seward  at  Trenton  Falls,  New 
York 

Commissioners  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
Between  England  and  France 

Sir  Richard  Cobden,  England 

Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States 

English  House  of  Commons 

English  House  of  Commons,  Chart  to  #20 

Prince  Alexandre  Gortchacow  (Gortscha- 
koff)>  Russian  Minister 


23 

Prince  Albert,  Consort  to  Queen  Victoria 

of  England 

24 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England 

25 

Diplomatic  Excursion  Party  with  Secre- 

tary Seward  at  Saratoga,  New  York 

26 

William  H.  Seward 

27 

Washington    Library    of    Sir    Frederick 

Bruce,  English  Minister 

28 

Maria  AJexandrowna,  Empress  of  Russia 

(Wife  of  Alexandre  II) 

29 

Alexandre  II,  Emperor  of  Russia 

3° 

Countess  Madame  Anna  Sartiges,   Wife 

of  French  Minister 

31 

Count  Sartiges,  French  Minister 

32 

Marie  Luise  Auguste  Katharine,  Queen  of 

Prussia  (Wife  of  William  I) 

33 

William  I,  King  of  Prussia 

34 

Prince  Bismark 

35 

Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  English  Minister 

36 

Lord  Napier,  English  Minister 

37 

Lady  Napier  and  Sons 

38 

Count  Sartiges,  French  Minister 

39 

Count  Piper,  Swedish  Minister 

40 

Christian  den  Niende,  King  of  Denmark 

41 

Louise,  Queen  of  Denmark  (Wife  of  Chris- 

tian Den  Niende) 

42 

Prince  Frederick  of  Sweden,  King  of  Den- 

mark 

44 

Prince   Krom  Hluang  Wongsa,   King  of 

Siam 

45 

Tycoon  of  Japan 

48 

Minister  Anson  Burlingame  and  the  Chi- 

nese Embassy 

49 

Chinese  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Peking 

5° 

Japanese  Legation  at  Washington 

51 

United  States  Commission   to  the  Paris 

Exposition 

52 

William  III,  King  of  the  Netherlands 

53 

Sophia  Mathilda,  Queen  of  the  Nether- 

lands (Wife  of  William  III) 

54 

Doctor  Valentine  Mott 

55 

Doctor    Eliphalet    Nott,    D.D.,   L.L.D., 

President  of  Union  College 

56 

St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  in  Vienna 

58 

National  Monument  to  the  Forefathers, 

Massachusetts 
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89. 
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Fetman,  U.  S.  Consul  at  St.  Helene 

President  Andrew  Johnson 

Madam  William  H.  Seward 

Honorable  Thurlow  Weed 

Turkish  Firman 

Specimen  of  Calligraphy- 
Specimen  of  Calligraphy 

President  Abraham  Lincoln 

.Secretary  Seward  at  Washington 

Legion  of  Union 

Old  State  Department  Building  at  Wash- 
ington 

Jefferson  Letter  (written  and  signed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson) 

Emancipation  Proclamation  considered 
by  Lincoln  and  Cabinet 

Cartoon,  "Non-Intervention" 

Bishop  Mcllvaine 

Archbishop  of  Chile 

Judge  Aaron  Goodrich 

Resolution  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Erie  Railroad 

Charlotte  Cushman,  Actress 

Arthur  Fletcher  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment 

Ali  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey 

Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt 

Server  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Turkey 

D.  A.  Duekwitz,  President  of  Bremen 

Bey  of  Tunis 

Carl  XV,  King  of  Sweden 

Louise,  Queen  of  Sweden  (Wife  of  Carl 
XV) 

Leopold  I,  King  of  Belgium 

Leopold  II,  King  of  Belgium 

Queen  of  Belgium,  Wife  of  Leopold  II 

Count  of  Flanders 

Benito  Juarez,  President  of  Mexico 

Madame  Juarez  (Wife  of  President  of 
Mexico) 

Senor  Romero,  Mexico 

Santos  Degollado,  Mexico 

Sebastian  Lerdo  De  Tejado,  Mexico 

J.  Eolio,  Mexico 


98.  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain 

99.  Alphonso,  King  of  Spain 

100.  Lopez,  President  of  Paraguay 

101.  Fancon,  President  of  Venezuela 

102.  Gutierrez,  President  of  Colombia 

103.  Manuel  Murillo,  President  of  Colombia 

104.  El  Libertador  Ramon  Castilla,  President 

of  Peru 

105.  J.  Stampfli,  President  of  Switzerland 

106.  Geffrard,  President  of  Haiti 

107.  Retazzi,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Italy 

108.  Unknown 

109.  Retazzi,   Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs   of 

Italy 

110.  Stephen  A.  Benson,  President  of  Liberia 
hi.     J.  J.  Roberts,  President  of  Liberia 

112.  Leopold  I,  King  of  Belgium 

113.  Baron  Edward  von  Stoeckl 

114.  Bertinatti,  Italian  Minister  to  U.  S. 

115.  Baron  von  Sleden,  Minister  to  U.  S.  from 

Sweden 

116.  Dulce,  Captain  General  of  Cuba 

117.  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil 

1 18.  Brigadier  General  William  H.  Seward,  Jr. 

119.  Emma,  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

120.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Madagascar 

121.  King  of  Siam  with  Son  and  Heir 

122.  Resolution  from  the  Methodist  Mission- 

ary Society 

123.  Marquis  de  Montholon,  French  Minister 

124.  Castillo 

125.  Asta  Buruaga,  Minister  to  the  U.  S.  from 

Chile 

126.  Senor  Molina,  Minister  to  the  U.  S.  from 

Costa  Rica 

127.  Sir  Thomas  Laurence,  Governor  General 

of  India 

128.  Chdogin 

129.  Signing  of  the  Alaskan  Treaty  (Oil  Paint- 

ing by  Emanuel  Leutze) 

130.  Darien  Treaty 

131.  Brigadier  General  William  H.  Seward  with 

his  Staff  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia 

132.  Belem  Castle 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Adams  Family  Myth 


Editor's  Note:  Valuable  help  in  preparing  this  issue  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  Owens,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame's  history  department  and  a  John  Quincy  Adams  scholar.  He 
checked  the  references  to  the  meeting  in  the  Adams  Papers.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  provided  information  on  the  location  of 
microfilm  copies  of  the  Adams  Papers.  The  portraits  on  page  3  are 
courtesy  of  the  Adams  National  Historic  Site  and  reproduced  from  The 
Dictionary  of  American  Portraits  (Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1967).  The 
rest  of  the  photographs  are  from  the  files  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

Viewers  of  educational  television's  "Adams  Chronicles" 
have  been  afforded  a  rare  example  of  packing  as  much  his- 
tory into  a  popular  dramatic  series  as  the  dramatic  structure 
can  bear.  Short  of  hav- 
ing a  man  standing  in 
front  of  a  blackboard, 
the  old  "sunrise 
semester"  format  that 
educational  television 
is  trying  to  get  away 
from,  this  may  well  be 
as  much  history  as  one 
can  get  from  television. 
The  medium  makes 
severe  demands  on  its 
message;  of  history,  it 
demands  narrative 
drive  and  dramatic  im- 
pact. There  is  no  lati- 
tude for  a  leisurely  or 
painstaking  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of 
various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence; the  show  must 
go  on. 

Lincoln  students  fur- 
rowed their  brows  and 
shifted  uneasily  in  their 
chairs  during  one  of  the 
more  powerful  scenes  in 
the  series.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  grand- 
son of  one  President 
and  son  of  another,  had 
come  to  Washington  to 
receive  his  instructions 
for  his  mission  to  En- 
gland as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Seward 
took  him  to  meet  the 
new  President;  it  would 
be  the  only  meeting  be- 
tween the  Ambassador 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Adams,  at  his  artic- 
ulately deferential  and 


FIGURE  1.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  the  son  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  Europe  and  attended 
English  schools  for  two  years.  His  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  was 
his  prevention  of  the  sale  of  the  Laird  rams  to  the  Confederacy. 


solemnly  statesmanlike  best,  thanked  the  President  and  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  to  be  able  to  live  up  to  his  important  and  dif- 
ficult mission.  Lincoln  said  nothing  of  the  mission  and, 
insultingly,  told  Adams  that  he  was  Seward's  man,  not  Lin- 
coln's, and  owed  his  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lincoln 
then  sat  down  at  his  desk,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  and  informed  Seward  that  he  had  just 
settled  the  appointment  for  the  Chicago  post  office!  An  awk- 
ward moment  followed,  and  Lincoln  asked  whether  there  was 
anything  else  they  wanted.  With  that,  the  meeting  ended. 

The  great  hope  of  the  third  Adams  political  generation  thus 
encountered  the  new  force  in  American  politics,  the  man  of  the 

people,  the  man  of  no 
breeding.  The  scene  is 
set  for  the  denouement 
of  the  Adams  family 
story:  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  play  the  game  of 
politics  by  the  new  rules 
of  mass  democracy,  the 
family  will  be  spurned 
by  the  America  it  ex- 
pects to  serve.  The  logic 
of  Henry  Adams's  dis- 
gust with  "Grantism" 
in  politics  in  the  next 
generation  flows 
naturally  from  this  im- 
age; for  the  Lincolns 
and  Grants  of  this  polit- 
ical world  there  are  no 
statesmen,  only  office- 
seekers. 

The  makers  of  the 
"Adams  Chronicles" 
were  not  taking  license 
with  the  written 
sources;  in  fact,  they 
followed  their  source 
scrupulously.  The 
source  is  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  Junior's  biog- 
raphy of  his  father, 
Charles  Francis 
Adams  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin, 
1900).  The  account  is 
worth  quoting  at 
length: 

Mr.  Adams  made  at 
the  time  his  own 
diary  record  of  the 
single  official  inter- 
view he  was  ever 
destined  to  have  with 
President  Lincoln. 
His  half-amused, 
half-mortified,  alto- 


LINCOLN    LORE 


FIGURE  2.  William  L.  Dayton  (1807-1864)  was  Lin- 
coln's first  choice  for  ambassador  to  England.  He 
served  as  ambassador  to  France  until  his  death  in 
1864. 


gether  shocked  description  of  it,  given  contempo- 
raneously to  members  of  his  family  was  far  more  graphic. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  receive  his  verbal  instructions.  The  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  crisis  in  its  history;  a  crisis 
in  which  the  action  of  foreign  governments,  especially  of 
England,  might  well  be  decisive  of  results.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued  was  under  consideration.  It  was  a  grave  topic, 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Adams  went 
with  the  new  secretary  to  the  State  Department,  whence,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  they  presently  walked  over  to 
the  White  House,  and  were  ushered  into  the  room  which 
more  than  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Adams  associated  most 
closely  with  his  father,  and  his  fathers  trained  bearing  and 
methodical  habits.  Presently  a  door  opened,  and  a  tall, 
large-featured,  shabbily  dressed  man,  of  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, slouched  into  the  room.  His  much-kneed,  ill-fit- 
ting trousers,  coarse  stockings,  and  worn  slippers  at  once 
caught  the  eye.  He  seemed  generally  ill  at  ease,  —  in  man- 
ner, constrained  and  shy.  The  secretary  introduced  the 
minister  to  the  President,  and  the  appointee  of  the  last  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  usual  conventional  remarks,  expressive 
of  obligation,  and  his  hope  that  the  confidence  implied  in 
the  appointment  he  had  received  might  not  prove  to  have 
been  misplaced.  They  had  all  by  this  time  taken  chairs;  and 
the  tall  man  listened  in  silent  abstraction.  When  Mr.  Adams 
had  finished,  —  and  he  did  not  take  long,  —  the  tall  man  re- 
marked in  an  indifferent,  careless  way  that  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  had  not  been  his,  but  was  due  to  the  secre- 


tary of  state,  and  that  it  was  to  "Governor  Seward"  rather 
than  to  himself  that  Mr.  Adams  should  express  any  sense  of 
obligation  he  might  feel;  then,  stretching  out  his  long  legs 
before  him,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  great  relief  as  he  swung 
his  long  arms  to  his  head:  —  "Well,  governor,  I've  this  morn- 
ing decided  that  Chicago  post-office  appointment."  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  nation's  foreign  policy  were  dismissed 
together!  Not  another  reference  was  made  to  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  think  that  the  occasion  called  for  nothing 
further;  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  a  good  while  before  he  re- 
covered from  his  dismay;  —  he  never  recovered  from  his 
astonishment,  nor  did  the  impression  then  made  ever 
wholly  fade  from  his  mind. 
Although  there  were  some  small  differences  in  detail  in  the 
televised  version,  the  "Chronicles"  followed  the  account 
closely  and  rendered  its  spirit  nicely  enough. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  necessity  of  simplification  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  impact.  Leaving  aside  the  invitation  in 
Charles,  Junior's  account  to  compare  Charles,  Senior's  orig- 
inal diary  entry  with  the  family  tradition,  one  can  say  that 
there  are  other  published  sources  of  information  written  by 
members  of  the  Adams  family  which  suggest  that  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  different  from  the  televised  ver- 
sion. The  most  obvious  of  these  lies  in  Henry  Adams's  famous 
autobiography,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Henry  was 
the  Ambassador's  son  too,  and  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
England  as  his  private  secretary.  He  points  out  that  his 
father's  principal  aide,  also  a  political  appointee,  was  useless: 
"As  Secretary  of  Legation  the  Executive  appointed  the  editor 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper  who  had  applied  for  the  Chicago 
Post-Office;  a  good  fellow,  universally  known  as  Charley  Wil- 
son, who  had  not  a  thought  of  staying  in  the  post,  or  of  help- 
ing the  Minister."  Much  of  the  succeeding  episode  in  the 
"Chronicles"  was  based  on  The  Education;  yet  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pursue  this  obvious  lead.  Clearly,  the  Chicago  post 
office  was  not  something  that  was  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Adams  mission;  an  applicant  for  that  office  was  being  sent  in- 
stead to  England.  Was  Lincoln's  mention  of  the  Chicago  post 
office  a  gratuitous  slur  on  Mr.  Adams's  high  office;  was  it  the 
low  preoccupation  of  a  petty  politician  from  the  West? 

The  evidence  in  Charles  Francis  Adams's  diary  seems  con- 
clusive. This  is  the  entry  for  March  28, 1861;  Seward  was  dis- 
cussing the  state  of  affairs  with  the  new  administration  after 
suggesting  that  they  go  to  see  the  President  without  a 
scheduled  appointment: 

Not  very  encouraging  I  thought.  He  [Seward]  spoke  of  the 
President  kindly  and  as  coming  gradually  right,  whilst  he 
exposed  to  me  without  comment  or  censure  a  picture  of  his 
own  situation  —  much  absorption  in  the  details  of  office  dis- 
pensation, but  little  application  to  great  ideas.  The  Cabinet 
without  unity,  and  without  confidence  in  the  head  or  in 
each  other.  I  must  say  I  can  now  foresee  but  one  result.  He 
spoke  of  my  appointment  as  his  victory,  whilst  he  made  a 
species  of  apology  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wilson  which 
seemed  to  me  a  little  lame.  Failing  to  carry  his  nomination 
for  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  the  President  by  way  of  com- 
pensation flung  him  the  place  of  secretary  of  legation  of 
which  the  man  was  innocent  of  all  wish.  Mr.  Seward  could 
raise  no  objection  to  his  own  friend.  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  choice,  upon  the  assurance  that  he  was  un- 
objectionable, which  he  gave  me.  After  breakfast  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  the  President's  to  acknowledge  my 
appointment  which  I  did.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  Cabinet 
with  only  Mr.  Arnold,  the  member  of  the  Chicago  District  of 
Illinois  there.  He  was  evidently  grieving  at  the  President's 
taking  out  of  his  hands  the  choice  of  the  Postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, and  appointing  a  person  he  did  not  like.  Soon  the  Pres- 
ident came  in.  He  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  something 
complimentary,  I  briefly  thanked  him  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  expressed  the  hope  not  to  discredit  his 
selection.  In  the  matter  of  that,  said  he,  I  have  no  great 
claim  on  you,  for  the  selection  was  mainly  Governor 
Seward's.  I  replied,  admitting  my  consciousness  of  the  fact, 
but  that  without  his  assent,  the  act  could  not  have  been 
done.  The  President  then  turned  to  the  main  idea  and  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  Chicago  case.  He  was  about  to 
go  on  to  talk  with  Governor  Seward  on  other  topics  without 
minding  me,  when  the  latter  gave  me  a  hint,  and  I  respect- 
fully took  my  leave.  Such  was  his  fashion  of  receiving  and 
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FIGURE  3.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Charles  at  top, 
Henry  in  the  middle,  and  Brooks 
at  the  bottom. 


dismissing  the  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  two  highest  posts  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  country!  I  left  the  pre- 
sence cheerfully  enough,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  the  task  of 
being  in  his  council  had  not  been 
laid  upon  me. 
Within  the  same  rough  parameters  of 
truth,  what  a  very  different  image  of 
the  meeting  this  entry  presents! 

The  Chicago  post  office  was  not 
only  germane  to  the  conversation, 
Seward  and  Adams  had  themselves 
been  discussing  it  just  before  going  to 
meet  the  President.  Lincoln,  thinking 
always  in  terms  of  a  very  young 
party's  unity,  had  wanted  to  give  the 
ambassadorships    of   England    and 

France  to  William  L.  Dayton  and  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  the  Repub- 
lican nominees  for  Vice-President  and  President  in  1856.  Seward  had  pre- 
ferred Adams  for  England,  because  Adams  had  been  a  major  supporter  of 
Seward's  conservative  policies  in  the  secession  crisis  and,  before  that,  of 
Seward's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  Moreover,  he  had  no  love 
for  Fremont.  Lincoln  yielded,  but  when  Seward  sought  to  press  Charles  L. 
Wilson's  appointment  for  Chicago,  he  ran  afoul  of  Lincoln's  strong  obliga- 
tion to  John  Locke  Scripps,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  who 
had  prepared  a  campaign  biography  of  the  President  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
Scripps  got  the  Chicago  post  office,  and  Lincoln  did  his  best  to  mollify 
Seward  by  giving  Wilson  the  secretaryship  in  the  English  legation.  Thus  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  a  subject  of  interest  to  Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Adams. 
In  fact,  since  Isaac  Arnold  of  Chicago  was  also  present,  it  was  about  the  only 
interest  that  everyone  present  had  in  common. 

For  Adams,  the  nature  of  the  conversation  was  insulting  enough  anyhow. 
Surely  a  mitigating  circumstance,  however,  was  the  fact  that  their  meeting 
was  not  a  formal  one  —  that  Seward  and  Adams  came  unannounced.  More- 
over, Arnold  was  already  waiting  to  see  the  President  when  they  came  in, 
and,  if  his  presence  had  already  been  announced,  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Chicago  post  office  was  the  first  subject  which  came  to  mind  after  he  had 
"said  something  complimentary"  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Adams  dynasty. 

Why,  over  the  years,  did  the  Adams  family's  version  of  the  story  change? 
Why  did  Isaac  Arnold  disappear  from  the  scene  altogether,  so  that  the  men- 


tion of  the  post  office  became  a  gross  equation  of  the  highest  diplomatic  post 
with  a  miserable  and  petty  patronage  plum?  The  answer  lies  in  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  storytellers,  and  a  clue  lies  ready  at  hand,  again,  in  the 
famous  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Describing  his  feeling  of  "ridiculous" 
inadequancy  to  be  the  private  secretary  to  his  father  in  London,  Adams 
could  recall  that  he  was  comforted  only  by  the  knowledge  that  he  "was  not  a 
vulture  of  carrion  —  patronage." 

The  Adams  family  had  a  long  tradition  of  political  aloofness,  despite  their 
ability  to  play  the  game  with  skill.  In  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  the 
Sedition  Act  squinted  towards  the  elimination  of  any  legitimate  party  oppo- 
sition. Yet  Adams  himself  came  nearer  than  many  of  his  Federalist  cohorts 
to  accepting  party  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  his  rival  Jefferson  was  almost  as 
willing  to  see  critical  newspapers  prosecuted  by  government  (as  long  as  it 
was  a  state  and  not  the  federal  government)  as  Adams  was.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  early  republic  was  hostile  to  political  party. 

John  Quincy  Adams  began  as  a  moderate  Federalist  too  and  did  those 
things  that  a  politician  had  to  do  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of  the  demo- 
cratic masses.  As  a  National  Republican,  he  gained  the  Presidency  in  1824 
by  what  his  critics  called  a  "corrupt  bargain"  with  Henry  Clay  —  a  union,  it 
was  said,  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Blackleg,  Blifil  and  Black  George.  As  Presi- 
dent, however,  he  refused  to  turn  out  officeholders  who  were  working 
against  his  reelection,  and  he  lost  in  1828  in  part  because  of  reluctance  to 
bargain  with  the  Anti-Masons. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  lost  the  chance  he  had  for  the  Liberal  Republican 

nomination  in  1872  by  writing  a 
frosty  letter  claiming  that  he  did 
not  want  the  nomination,  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  for  it  or  give 
any  assurances  to  anybody,  and 
that  he  would  accept  only  an  "un- 
equivocal call."  One  of  the  major 
planks  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
platform  was  civil  service  reform, 
and  increasingly  the  Adams  family 
showed  interest  in  reforms  which 
would  get  good  men  rather  than 
party  hacks  into  office.  The  reform 
served  an  urgent  family  need  — 
some  would  say  almost  a  psycholog- 
ical need  —  among  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams's  children. 

As  the  prospects  that  Henry, 
Brooks,  John  Quincy,  2d,  or 
Charles  Francis,  Junior,  would 
reach  the  station  attained  by  their 
grandfather  dimmed,  the  feeling 
that  political  parties  were  corrupt 
engines    for    driving   mediocrities 
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and  demagogues  to  office  sharpened.  Henry  learned  early 
that  "Truth  in  politics  might  be  ignored  as  a  delusion."  The 
political  process  seemed  to  favor  "men  whose  energies  were 
the  greater,  the  less  they  wasted  on  thought;  men  who  sprang 
from  the  soil  to  power; .  .  .  more  or  less  dull  in  outward  appear- 
ance." The  political  unrest  of  the  1890s  made  him  think  "it 
probably  his  last  chance  of  standing  up  for  his  eighteenth- 
century  principles,  strict  construction,  limited  powers,  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  and  the  rest."  The  giants  of  the  era 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  were  still  available,  but  America  did 
not  call  them. 

By  the  1890s,  Henry's  brother  Charles  was,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  a  "patrician  at  bay."  In  1896,  he  wrote  a  friend 
about  politics,  "I  can  influence  no  one.  Everyone  I  could  pos- 
sibly influence .  .  .  thinks  as  I  do,  while  those  who  think  other- 
wise regard  me  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  'classes,'  and 
as,  therefore,  not  even  entitled  to  a  hearing,  much  less  to  any 
degree  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  'masses.'  "  He  was  at  work  on  the  biography  of  his 
father  at  this  very  time;  the  volume  was  shaped  by  these  feel- 
ings. The  equation  of  the  Court  of  Saint  James  with  the  Chica- 
go post  office  was  all  he  could  see  in  this  father's  diary  ac- 
count. It  exemplified  the  forces  that  made  the  Adams  family 
feel  irrelevant.  Isaac  Arnold  then  vanished  from  the  Cabinet 
room,  never  to  return.  Martin  Duberman's  1961  biography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  repeats  the  story  as  Charles,  Junior, 
told  it. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  took  his  revenge  on  Lincoln.  In 
1873,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H.  Seward  before  the 
New  York  legislature.  Adams  was  still  "Seward's  man,"  in  a 
sense,  and  he  still  tended  to  view  Lincoln  as  he  had  appeared 
to  Seward  in  the  midst  of  the  secession  crisis.  After  that, 
Adams  had  left  for  Europe,  not  to  return  until  after  Lincoln's 
death;  his  sparser  contact  with  domestic  events  in  America 
failed  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  Seward's  changing  view- 
point. Moreover,  the  inadequacy  of  his  awkward  meeting  with 
Lincoln  still  rankled  him. 

After  a  statement  that  Lincoln  "afterward  proved  himself 
before  the  world  a  pure,  brave,  honest  man,  faithful  to  his 
arduous  task,  and  laying  down  his  life  at  the  last  as  a  penalty 
for  his  country's  safety,"  Adams  devoted  himself  to  "strict  jus- 
tice in  discriminating  between  persons."  He  affirmed  "with- 
out hesitation  that,  in  the  history  of  our  Government  down  to 
this  hour,  no  experiment  so  rash  has  ever  been  made  as  that  of 
elevating  to  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  with  so  little  previous 
preparation  for  his  task  as  Mr.  Lincoln."  Of  foreign  affairs 
"he  knew  absolutely  nothing,"  and  "he  was  quite  deficient  in 
his  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  qualities  of  public 
men,  or  their  aptitude  for  the  positions  to  which  he  assigned 
them.  Indeed,  he  never  selected  them  soley  by  that  standard." 
In  fact,  Lincoln  largely  ignored  experience  and  technical 
qualifications:  "It  was  either  partisan  service,  or  geographi- 
cal position,  or  the  length  of  the  lists  of  names  to  commenda- 
tory papers,  or  the  size  of  the  salary,  or  the  unblushing  per- 
tinacity of  personal  solicitation,  that  wrung  from  him  many 
of  his  appointments."  Seward  was  Lincoln's  superior  "in  na- 
tive intellectual  power,  in  extent  of  acquirement,  in  breadth  of 
philosophical  experience,  and  in  the  force  of  moral  disci- 
pline." Nevertheless,  "Mr.  Seward  voluntarily  dismissed  for- 
ever the  noblest  dreams  of  an  ambition"  for  the  Presidency 
which  "he  had  the  clearest  right  to  indulge,  in  exchange  for  a 
more  solid  power  to  direct  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
through  the  name  of  another,  who  should  yet  appear  in  all 
later  time  to  reap  the  honors  due  chiefly  to  his  labors." 

The  notion  that  Seward  was  the  power  behind  the  throne 
was  not  new.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  for  one,  held  that  theory  and 
therefore  included  Seward  as  a  victim  in  his  grisly  assassina- 
tion plot.  To  have  that  theory  come  from  a  source  as  highly 
placed  as  Adams  had  been,  however,  was  a  matter  of  great 
significance.  Immediately,  the  surviving  members  of  Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  initiated  a  correspondence  among  themselves 
discussing  "a  general  statement  correcting  the  misrepresen- 
tations semi-officially  put  forth  at  Albany."  Salmon  Chase, 
Montgomery  Blair,  and  Gideon  Welles  thought  about  making 
such  a  statement.  Chase,  however,  died  just  a  month  after 
Adams's  address,  and  Welles  felt  that  the  passing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  suggested  the  urgency  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  opposite  view  while  it  was  still  possible  to  obtain  it 
from  eyewitnesses.  Late  in  1873,  Welles  published  three  arti- 


cles in  answer  to  the  address  and  published  a  fuller  version  in 
a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  in  1874. 

These  were  the  first  big  volleys  in  the  long  war  over  Lin- 
coln's reputation.  The  terms  of  the  debate  quickly  left  the  era 
of  civil  service  reform  behind,  and  there  was  never  any  great 
reason  to  investigate  the  roots  of  Adams's  dislike.  Chroniclers 
of  the  Adams  family  perpetuated  the  story  of  the  meeting  as 
"Lincolniana"  became  a  field  unto  itself.  The  paths  of  these 
two  great  American  names  hardly  ever  crossed  again. 

Still,  one  need  not  be  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  the 
Lincoln  field  in  order  to  be  able  to  describe  the  meeting  be- 
tween Adams  and  Lincoln  in  a  different  light.  Henry  Adams's 
autobiography  contains  the  clue  to  the  relevance  of  the  Chica- 
go post  office.  Charles's  biography  of  his  father  all  but  invites 
comparison  with  the  original  diary  entry.  And  the  "Adams 
Chronicles"  had  access  to  the  cooperation  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Adams  papers,  available  on  microfilm  to  everyone. 

The  problem  was  not  lack  of  zeal  for  research,  necessarily, 
nor  was  it  protectiveness  of  the  Adams  family  name.  The 
problem  was  the  medium.  Television  demands  drama,  brief 
situations  in  which  both  action  and  dialogue  tell  a  story  of 
interest.  Drama  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  explaining  the 
intricacies  of  patronage  policy.  In  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
the  Adams  mission  to  London,  television  cannot  explain  that 
two  Chicago  newspapers  editors  vied  for  the  same  patronage 
plum,  that  one  was  championed  by  Seward  and  the  other  by 
Lincoln,  that  such  patronage  was  customarily  the  preserve  of 
the  local  Congressman  who  had  become  irate  that  the  choice 
was  removed  from  his  hands,  that  Seward's  influence  on  Lin- 
coln was  rising  but  had  been  exhausted  by  getting  Adams 
rather  than  Dayton  the  appointment  to  England,  that  Lin- 
coln tried  even  so  to  please  Seward  by  giving  his  man  in  Chi- 
cago a  job  in  England,  that  this  man  was  inadequate  to  the 
task  but  that  Seward  could  not  tell  the  President  so  because 
the  appointee  was  Seward's  man,  and  that  therefore  the  Chi- 
cago post  office  had  a  vital  connection  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James.  This  is  a  subject  for  a  book  or,  perhaps,  a  lecture;  it  is 
not  the  stuff  of  television  drama.  But  it  is  history. 


FIGURE  4.  Pamphlet  version  of  C.  F.  Adams's  eulogy 
on  Seward. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that 
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FIGURE  1.  How  the  people  first  saw  Lincoln. 


the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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HONEST  ABE  TARING  THEM  ON  THE  HAIF  SHELL. 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 


the:  rail  candidate. 
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FIGURE   3.   Maurer   put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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From  the  Louie  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Ho  ward's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  SEWARD-WELLES-LINCOLN  CONTROVERSY? 


Charles  Francis  Adams  delivered  a  eulogy  on  William  H. 
Seward  in  April,  1873,  about  six  months  after  Seward's  death. 
Isolated  from  day-to-day  political  developments  during  the 
Civil  War  by  his  residence  in  England  and  indebted  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  for  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
England,  Adams  thought  that  Seward  had  been  the  master- 
mind of  the  Lincoln  administration.  His  eulogy  on  Seward 
made  that  point  clear.  It  also  rankled  Gideon  Welles. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Lincoln  administration, 
Welles  undeniably  occupied  a  better  seat  to  observe  the  inner 


workings  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  He  had  never  liked 
Seward,  and  he  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a  polemical 
writer  and  delineator  of  acid  portraits.  Welles's  rebuttal  to 
Adams's  eulogy  appeared  in  a  book,  Lincoln  and  Seward,  pub- 
lished in  1874.  Welles,  as  his  able  biographer  John  Niven  put  it, 
"was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Lincoln  legend."  Seward's  stock 
went  down,  never  to  rise  above  Lincoln's  again. 

Welles's  book  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  George  B.  Lincoln, 
an  obscure  New  York  politician  who  had  been  Brooklyn's  post- 
master during  the  Civil  War.  After  reading  the  book,  he  wrote  a 
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FIGURE  1.  William  H.  Seward. 


FIGURE  2.  Gideon  Welles. 
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long  letter  to  its  author.  The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  acquired  the  letter  this  year,  and  it  is  published 
here  for  the  first  time. 


Rivervale     Bergin  Co     N.J.     April  25th  1874 
Hon  Gideon  Welles 
My  dear  Sir 

A  thoughtful  friend  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  book  called 
"Lincoln  &  Seward".  Having  thanked  him  for  sending  it.  I  per- 
form now  the  pleasant  duty — of  thanking  you  for  writing  it — I 
read  these  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  and  then 
promised  myself  to  write  &  thank  you  for  the  timely  service  you 
were  rendering  to  our  country  in  correcting  at  once  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  address  of  Mr  Adams  was  giving  of  the  rela- 
tive status  in  public  affairs  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  his  Sec  Mr 
Seward. 

Mr  Lincoln  was  my  personal  friend  long  before  he  came  to 
Washington  in  1861.  I  think  I  remember  telling  you  once  of  the 
style  of  apartments  they  gave  Mr  Lincoln  at  the  Astor  House  in 
March  1860.  and  my  complaint  thereat — and  telling  the  office 
boys  there  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  not  offer 
him  such  a  room  as  No  171 — telling  them  that  he  was  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States — at  which  they  laughed 
immediately — asking  me  if  I  was  Crazyl  I  refer  to  this,  as  I 
recollect  the  remark  you  made  to  me  the  first  time  we  met  after 
the  inauguration  when  you  said — "The  Astor  House  people 
found  a  different  set  of  apartments  for  Mr  Lincoln  when  he 
came  on  this  time  from  those  they  gave  him  a  few  years  ago— 
did  they  not?" 

Pardon  me  if  I  devote  a  little  time  this  stormy  night  to  giving 
you  a  few  of  my  early  impressions  &  remnicences  of  my  good 
namesake.  Had  my  name  been  Smith  or  Jones  I  would  have 
known  but  little  of  Lincoln,  about  as  much  as  the  average  of 
Smith  &  Jones  family  did  previous  to  1860.  But  my  name  was 
Lincoln — and  my  business  interests  brought  me  in  continual 
contact  with  those  who  knew  my  namesake  well  and  regarded 
him  much — and  my  name  would  perpetually  suggest  some 
anacdote  or  fact  relating  to  Abraham  which  being  repeated — 
became  after  awhile  to  convince  me  that  if  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  stood  so  strong  at  home  could  be  made  national — 
nothing  could  withstand  it  in  a  competing  political  canvas. 

In  these  articles  before  me  you  refer  to  the  presentation  of 
Mr  Lincolns  name  at  Phil  in  1856  for  the  place  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent— a  matter  that  few  remembered  in  1860. 

But  when  I  read  the  account  of  the  doings  of  that  convention 
I  said  to  myself— "That  one  hundred  &  ten  votes  if  properly 
utilised  will  defeat  Seward  and  nominate  Lincoln{"]  Within 
thirty  days  thereafter  I  stated  my  belief  to  my  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  among  whom  I  remember  my  then  brilliant 
young  friend  Theodore  Tilton.  For  the  two  years  and  more  that 
followed  I  lost  no  opportunity  when  among  those  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs  to  declare  my  belief  that  Lincoln  was  the  coming 
man — but  I  was  looked  upon  as  cracked!  at  least  upon  political 
subjects  and  then  in  the  autumn  of  1858  came  the  great  contro- 
versy between  Lincoln  &  Douglass — when  people  began  to 
open  their  eyes  a  little;  when  the  name  of  my  friend  was  men- 
tioned. The  next  winter  I  visited  Springfield  while  their  Legisla- 
ture was  in  session. 

I  enquired  who  were  Lincolns  partial  friends  and  influential 
withal.  I  was  told  that  Leonard  Swett  a  very  able  Lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  was  perhaps  his  most  influential  politi- 
cal friend.  Ascertaining  that  there  was  to  be  a  reception  at  the 
house  of  the  Governor  (Bissell)  that  night  I  thought  that  my 
best  opportunity  perhaps  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Swett 
and  other  of  Lincolns  friends.  I  went  expecting  to  meet  Lincoln 
there  himself— but  he  did  not  come.  I  then  introduced  myself  to 
Mr  Swett  &  told  him  my  convictions  in  the  matter  of  Lincoln  as 
a  future  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  there  gave  him  my 
reasons  therefor.  It  was  a  small  gathering— and  soon  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  the  warm  friends  of  my  namesake  and 
then  &  there  I  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  proceedure  which  if 
carried  out  by  his  friends  would  I  thought  result  in  giving  to  /// 
the  next  candidate. 

It  seemed  a  new  thought  to  these  gentlemen— for  all  they 
hoped  for  was  to  place  him  second  on  the  ticket  That  they 


thought  would  be  easy— but  to  head  the  ticket  was  a  new  idea. 
Seward  seemed  to  have  the  whole  field.  But  I  spoke  as  an  East- 
ern man  knowing  that  Seward  was  damaged  somewhat  by  the 
perpetual  howl  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  he  was  a  full 
fledged  abolitionist]  (which  name  he  never,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  truly  deserved)  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr  Lincoln  had 
not  been  in  Washington  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Helper  Book 
matter  or  any  other  matter  requiring  defence.  One  hundred  & 
ten  had  declared  their  regard  for  him  at  Phil  and  the  Douglass 
controversy  had  given  Mr  Lincoln  a  national  reputation 
among  thoughtful  men. 

I  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of  Columbus  O.  and  the  City 
of  Washington — calling  upon  my  friends  at  the  Capital — I 
knew  but  few — but  among  them  were  Owen  Louejoy  of  111  & 
John  F.  Potter  of  Wis.  To  these  I  declared  my  views — but  that 
anybody  but  myself  saw  the  thing  possible — did  not  appear.  I 
sought  Mr  Greeley  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  and  also  with 
Gov  Morgan — who  was  Sewards  warm  friend.  Gov  Morgan 
took  down  from  his  case  a  copy  of  the  doings  of  the  Phil  con- 
vention and  read  to  me  a  speech  made  there  by  some  western 
man — a  rough  subject — who  had  nominated  Mr  Lincoln  there. 
I  went  to  Parton  to  see  if  he  would  not  write  a  life  of  Lincoln — 
but  he  said  he  had  no  impulse  that  way — while  he  liked  the 
man — but  he  could  not  write  without  impulse!  Said  he  could 
write  the  life  of  Burr  whom  he  disliked  because  he  had  an 
impulse  to  do  so. 

Another  year  rolled  arround  when  I  again  found  myself  in  the 
west.  Carpenter  in  his  'Six  Months  at  the  White  7/oMse'tellsthe 
story  of  my  finding  at  Naples  on  the  111.  River  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Pollard  Simmons  who  told  me  the  story  of  Lincoln  hav- 
ing lived  with  him  while  yet  a  young  man  and  working — 
among  other  things  at  Splitting  Rails!  When  Simmonds  told 
me  that  story  I  said  to  myself — I  would  not  take  the  vote  of  three 
small  states  for  that  fact. 

In  occasional  letters  to  the  New  York  Tribune  &  to  the  Press 
&  Tribune  of  Chicago  I  had  taken  occasion  to  say  kind  words 
for  Lincoln — but  not  as  a  Presidential  candidate— and  when  I 
reached  Sandoval  in  Southern  111  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Press 
and  Tribune  giving  the  facts  of  my  interview  with  Mr  Sim- 
monds &  also  some  fact  concerning  Lincoln  which  Shelby  Cul- 
lom  (late  M.  C.  whom  few  will  remember)  gave  me  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  his  (Lincolns)  studying  law.  These  facts  were 
taken  from  my  Chicago  letter  by  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
published  a  few  days  later  under  the  head  of  Personal  of 
Lincoln.  My  object  was  accomplished.  My  friend  was  now 
advertised  as  a  Rail  Splitter  and  the  use  made  of  that  political 
war  club  was  all  that  I  could  have  reasonably  asked.  I  think  it 
was  even  better  than  the  Hard  Cider  dodge. 

I  again  sought  Swett.  He  was  practicing  law  in  court  at 
Bloomington — before  Judge  David  Davis  I  again  went  over 
my  programe — and  when  he  had  heard  me  he  asked  me  to  wait 
until  the  court  adjourned  for  he  wanted  me  to  talk  to  Davis  as  I 
had  done  to  him.  This  I  did. 

I  kept  busy  as  best  I  could  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  and  finally  wrote  the  leading  communication  in  the 
Press  &  Tribune  published  the  morning  the  convention  met 
from  my  place  of  business  in  New  York — claiming  as  a  New 
Yorker  that  Lincoln  would  make  a  better  run  than  Seward. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  met  in  Chicago  Mr  Swett.  He  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  said  Mr  Lincoln!  you  were  the  first  man  who  gave 
us  any  confidence  in  our  state  that  we  could  nominate  Lincoln. 
He  had  said  the  same  before  at  my  house  in  Brooklyn. 

Believing  that  I  had  something  to  do  in  giving  courage  to  Mr 
Lincolns  home  friends,  and  having  furnished  the  Rail  Splitting 
club  for  the  party  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  sufficiently 
in  my  story  to  read  it. 

Two  little  incidents  I  will  relate  which  may,  under  the  circum- 
stances interest  you.  Early  in  January  1861  I  visited  my  friend 
at  Springfield.  Spending  an  evening  at  his  house  by  invita- 
tion—in the  course  of  conversation  the  President  remarked  that 
he  had  tendered  to  Mr  Bates  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  a  proper 
appointment  in  all  respects— and  especially  a  compliment  to  a 
class  with  whom  Mr  Bates  had  acted  politically  and  who  had 
come  in  with  us.  I  then  said  Mr  President!  Pardon  me  if  I  tell 
you  what  else  I  would  do— and  then  I  said  "were  I  in  your  place 
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FIGURE  3.  Carl  Schurz. 

I  would  say  to  Mr  Seward  Sir! — what  have  I  at  command  that 
you  will  accept?  You  can  be  my  Secretary  of  State  or  if  you  pre- 
fer— the  court  of  St  James  is  at  your  service["] — At  this  Mrs  Lin- 
coln rallied  with  "Never!  Never!  Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Never! 
If  things  should  go  on  all  right — the  credit  would  go  to  Seward 
— if  they  went  wrong — the  blame  would  fall  upon  my  husband. 
Seward  in  the  Cabinet!  Never]"  I  then  stated  to  Madam  that  she 
had  not  waited  to  hear  the  remainder  of  what  I  had  to  say — 
which  was  this  "That  will  be  your  part  I  hope  Mr  Seward  will 
have  the  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  to  say  in  reply"  -  "Sir!  I 
am  a  Senator  and  just  now  I  desire  nothing  more."  "I  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  Mr  Seward  in  the  Cabinet"  Mr.  Lincoln  performed 
his  part — but  the  sense  of  delicacy,  &  as  it  seemed  then  to  me 
propriety  was  lacking  upon  the  other  side. 

I  may  be  ungenerous,  but  I  can  never  divest  my  mind  of  the 
impression  that  had  the  result  of  the  war  been  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was — there  would  been  few  tears  to  be  shed  by  Some- 
body] 

One  other  story  &  I  will  worry  you  no  farther.  In  the  early 
part  of  1867  I  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  spent  a  day  at  East  Troy 
with  Hon  John  F.  Potter.  He  then  related  to  me  what  occurred 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Sec  of  State  in  the  early  part  of  1861.  Schultz 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  a  mission  abroad 
and  one  afternoon  (Says  Potter)  "Doolittle  &  myself  called  upon 
the  President  to  advance  Mr  Schultz  interests. 

The  President  said  "Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  Mr  Schultz  a 
foreign  appointment — but  the  Secretary  opposes  it."  and 
begged  of  them  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  it.  This 
seemed  strange  said  Potter — for  as  between  Lincoln  &  Seward 
at  Chicago — Schultz  was  a  Seward  man.  So  they  called  upon 
Mr  Seward  and  stated  their  business.  Mr  S.  answered  that  he 


was  utterly  opposed  to  sending  men  abroad  who  were  exiles 
and  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
acredited — and  therefore  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr  S.  Potter  then  said  to  the  Sec  " — I  thought  we  sent  men 
abroad  to  represent  our  views — not  theirsl"  After  exhausting 
all  argument  with  the  Sec  to  no  avail — they  arose  to  depart — 
Saying  as  they  went  that  Mr  Schultz  would  be  disappointed  at 
not  having  his  cooperation  in  the  matter.  At  this  the  Sec.  rose  in 
great  rage — swinging  his  arms  and  rushing  across  the  room 
exclaiming  "dissappointed!  disappointed!  talk  to  me  about  dis- 
appointment! look  at  Mel  simply  a  clerk  of  the  Presidentl["] 

You  may  have  heard  Sec  Stanton  tell  this  story  of  the  Span- 
ish Minister  who  called  upon  him  one  day  and  declared  himself 
thus  " Stantonl  you  have  the  funniest  country  here  of  all  the 
earth — you  have  no  government — but  you  move  along — all  the 
same — just  as  though  you  had[.]  Stanton!  there  are  three  things 
which  God  almighty  seems  to  take  special  care  of  viz  Drunk- 
ards] Little  children  and  the  United  States  of  America\["] 

That  "special  care"  it  seems  to  me  was  our  national  salva- 
tion. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  timely  labor  to  protect  the 
reputation  and  precious  memory  of  our  mutual  friend 

Believe  me 
with  great  respect 
Your  friend 
Geo.  B.  Lincoln 


How  reliable  a  witness  was  George  B.  Lincoln?  Can  we  really 
believe  a  man  who  claimed,  fourteen  years  after  the  fact,  to 
have  originated  the  famous  "rail-splitter"  image?  If  George 
Lincoln  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  in  1856  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  take  the  Republican  nomination  from  Seward,  he 
was  more  politically  astute  than  most  of  the  politicians  in 
America — moreso  even  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  Did 
George  Lincoln  really  ask  James  Parton  to  write  a  campaign 
biography  in  the  winter  of  1858-1859,  months  before  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Abraham  Lincoln's  political  intimates  in  Illinois?  Did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  President-elect,  really  invite  the  would-be 
Brooklyn  postmaster  to  Springfield  and  discuss  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments in  his  presence?  Would  Mrs.  Lincoln,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  intentions  of  her  husband's  administration  never 
appeared  very  strong,  have  been  present  at  such  a  discussion? 
Could  a  small-time  politician  who  could  not  recall  Carl  Schurz's 
name  accurately  have  possibly  known  the  things  he  claimed  to 
know?  In  short,  was  George  B.  Lincoln  a  blowhard  or  a  knowl- 
edgeable insider? 

We  can  never  know  the  answer  for  certain,  but  there  is  some 
good  evidence  that  George  B.  Lincoln  was  not  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable witness.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  for  exam- 
ple, owns  a  letter  from  the  Brooklyn  politician  to  Francis  B. 
Carpenter  which  is  an  admission  of  error  in  telling  a  story 
about  President  Lincoln.  Carpenter,  who  had  spent  six  months 
in  the  White  House  painting  a  canvas  which  celebrated  the  is- 
suance of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  capitalized  on  his 
experiences  after  the  President's  assassination  by  publishing 
reminiscences  in  various  periodicals.  Some  of  these  were  Car- 
penter's own  recollections,  but  others  he  gleaned  from  other 
associates  of  the  President — including  the  Brooklyn  postmas- 
ter. On  December  19, 1867,  George  B.  Lincoln  told  Carpenter:  "I 
notice  in  the  papers  a  card  from  Ex  Governor  Seymour  of  New 
York  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  alleged  interview  between 
the  late  President  Lincoln  &  himself— as  reported  in  your  remi- 
niscences of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  published  in  the  Independent  of  the 
12th  inst.  Having  stated  this  story  to  you — as  it  was  given  to 
me — falsely  as  it  now  appears  I  take  the  earliest  moment  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing an  item  untrue  in  itself  and  offensive  to  all  concerned."  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  the  wealth  of  de- 
tails supplied  by  his  informant. 

To  his  credit,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  apologize  to  Carpenter 
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and  allowed  him  to  use  his  letter  as  an  explanation  of  the  error. 
Moreover,  this  incident  is  not  enough  to  cause  historians  to  dis- 
miss all  of  George  Lincoln's  assertions  of  contacts  with  the 
President.  In  Carpenter's  book,  Six  Months  at  the  White  House, 
published  a  year  before  the  article  with  the  Seymour  story,  the 
Pollard  Simmons  anecdote  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  rail- 
splitting  incident,  George  Lincoln  had  also  repeated  Sim- 
mons's  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  refused  a  surveying 
job  offered  him  by  a  Democratic  appointee  as  surveyor.  The  fu- 
ture President  was  reputed  to  have  said, "...  I  never  have  been 
under  obligation  to  a  Democratic  administration,  and  I  never 
intend  to  be  so  long  as  I  can  get  my  living  another  way."  Car- 
penter asked  the  President  whether  the  story  were  true,  and  he 
replied:  "It  is  correct  about  our  working  together;  but  the  old 
man  must  have  stretched  the  facts  somewhat  about  the  survey 
of  the  county.  I  think  I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  the  job  at 
that  time,  no  matter  what  administration  was  in  power."  Once 
again,  George  B.  Lincoln  was  partly  in  error — but  only  partly. 
He  seems  to  have  been  consistently  guilty  of  repeating  stories 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  without  checking  his  sources,  but  he 
may  well  have  repeated  accurately  what  he  heard. 

Without  doubt,  George  B.  Lincoln  did  have  some  contact  with 
his  more  famous  namesake.  He  had  opportunities  to  visit  Illi- 
nois as  the  representative  of  a  New  York  dry  goods  firm.  Car- 
penter himself  saw  George  Lincoln  in  the  President's  office  on 
the  Sunday  before  Lincoln's  reinauguration  in  1865.  And  sev- 
eral letters  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  prove  that  George  B.  Lincoln  had  occasional  contacts 
with  the  President. 

George  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
May  19,  1860,  just  after  the  Republican  nominating  conven- 
tion. He  congratulated  the  Republican  nominee  and  chatted  for 
a  while  about  their  common  surname.  An  old  Whig  himself,  the 
less  famous  Lincoln  noted,  "I  have  never  known  a  Lincoln  who 
was  a  Loco  Focol  Not  one — all  have  been  Whigs  to  a  man."  In 
1860,  he  claimed  to  have  declared  his  faith  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ability  to  gain  the  Republican  nomination  "East  and 
West  for  near  two  years" — not,  it  should  be  noted,  since  1856. 
He  feared  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  "will  not  greatly  improve  the 
ticket  anywhere  that  we  need  help — but  it  does  not  drag — we 
are  safe."  He  closed  the  letter  by  saying,  characteristically,  "I 
am  about  sending  to  Father  Simmonds  at  Havana  for  a  couple 
of  those  'Rails'V 

On  September  22,  1860,  George  Lincoln  wrote  the  nominee 
again,  mentioning  "our  mutual  friend  [Shelby]  Cullom,"  from 
whom  the  Brooklyn  travelling  salesman  had  obtained  "some 
time  ago  a  profile  likeness  of  yourself — for  which  you  kindly  sat 
to  gratify  an  enthusiastic  young  republican — (an  ex  democrat) 
who  desired  to  issue  from  it  a  campaign  medal."  George  Lin- 
coln sent  by  "your  worthy  neighbor  Mr.  Alvey,"  who  was  re- 
turning to  Springfield,  some  presents  to  Abraham  Lincoln's 
children:  "a  few  specimens  of  the  Medals — which  are  here  con- 
sidered the  best  which  have  been  issued."  "Please  present  them 
as  complimentary  from  William  Legget  Bramhall  and  our  two 
sons — lads — who  are  'Lincolns  too,'  "  he  wrote  jovially.  He  also 
sent  photographs  to  the  boys  and  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  concluded 
the  letter  with  observations  on  the  political  scene  in  New  York. 
Central  New  York  state  was  safe,  the  Know-Nothing  vote  was 
safe,  the  disappointment  over  Seward's  loss  of  the  nomination 
was  largely  abated,  and  the  old  Southern  Whigs  with  whom  he 
did  business  thought  the  Union  would  be  safe  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's hands. 

After  the  election  George  B.  Lincoln  sent  the  usual  recom- 
mendations for  office  and  letters  of  introduction  for  business- 
men seeking  favors.  President  Lincoln  was  still  seeing  corre- 
spondence from  George  Lincoln  in  1864.  Like  almost  all 
politicians  in  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  postmaster  became 
embroiled  in  the  patronage  controversies  surrounding  the  New 
York  Custom   House.   The  Lincoln   administration's  Indian 


Commissioner,  William  P.  Dole,  visited  New  York  early  in  1864 
to  investigate  the  controversy.  After  his  return,  George  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  inform  him  of  strong  sentiment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Simeon  Draper  as  Collector.  He  said  that  Hiram 
Barney,  the  incumbent,  was  very  unpopular.  Though  he  made 
clear  his  own  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
he  did  not  stress  Barney's  alleged  pro-Chase  affinities  as  an 
objection  to  his  continuance  in  office.  He  argued,  rather,  that 
Barney  was  very  unpopular  with  merchants  and  that  mercan- 
tile people  did  not  want  a  lawyer  as  the  Collector.  Lincoln  also 
mentioned  in  the  letter  the  fact  that  he  kept  a  bust  of  the  Presi- 
dent draped  in  a  flag  in  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

George  B.  Lincoln  was  a  windy  old  bore.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  His  letter  to  Welles  covered  seven  and  one-half  pages 
of  paper.  His  affection  for  President  Lincoln — which  grew  out 
of  the  coincidence  of  shared  surnames — was  genuine,  however. 
He  did  have  some  close  contacts  with  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion. Though  he  tended  to  be  somewhat  uncritical  in  repeating 
stories  he  heard  about  the  President,  George  B.  Lincoln  might 
have  known  what  he  was  talking  about.  From  all  evidence 
political  bias  did  not  account  for  his  willingness  to  think  the 
worst  of  Seward.  After  all,  the  opposition  to  Hiram  Barney  was 
led  by  the  Seward-Weed  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  clearly  been  with  Seward's  men  in  that  fight. 
George  B.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  may  be  questionable,  but  they 
certainly  appear  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
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In  this  book  reassurance  comes  once  again  to  those  of  us  who 
periodically  doubt  that  any  new  book  on  Lincoln  can  be  also 
original  and  significant.  The  fundamental  originality  of  Mark 
Neely's  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  lies  more  in  its 
form  and  function  than  in  its  content,  but  for  those  who  read 
and  write  about  Lincoln  it  is  nonetheless  significant. 

In  1950  Archer  H.  Shaw  patched  together  snippets  of  Lin- 
coln's writings  under  topical  headings  and  called  the  result  The 
Lincoln  Encyclopedia.  That  title  was  an  obvious  misnomer. 
Not  so  with  Neely's  book.  Its  more  than  three  hundred  articles 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  title,  each  one  complete  in  itself. 
In  this  respect  the  book's  cov- 
erage of  the  Lincoln  field  is 
indeed  encyclopedic.  And  it 
further  lives  up  to  its  title  by 
not  straying  from  that  field. 
Some  articles — Abolitionism, 
Nationalism,  and  Slavery,  for 
example  —  have  headings 
broad  enough  to  lure  a  less  self- 
disciplined  writer  into  long 
asides,  but  Neely  keeps  to 
those  aspects  of  them  that 
directly  involved  or  impinged 
on  Lincoln.  Moreover,  Neely 
distinguishes  between  the 
Lincoln  story  and  the  Civil 
War  in  general,  not  an  easy 
line  to  draw.  Battles  are  omit- 
ted as  article  subjects,  and 
only  those  military  leaders 
with  whom  Lincoln's  dealings 
were  direct  and  substantial 
are  given  articles  to  themselves. 

In  choosing  subjects,  the 
author  drew  on  nine  years  of 
experience  not  only  as  a  Lin- 
coln scholar  but  also  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
and  thus  as  respondent  to 
countless  public  inquiries 
about  Lincoln.  He  also  system- 
atically examined  index  en- 
tries in  major  writings  on 
Lincoln  and  discussed  the  list 
with    other   Lincoln   scholars. 

The  final  roster  is  therefore  by  no  means  capricious  or  idiosyn- 
cratic. Most  readers  will  inevitably  disagree  with  some  inclu- 
sions and  exclusions.  My  own  inclination,  for  example,  would 
have  been  to  have  fewer  articles  bearing  on  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, perhaps  eliminating  or  consolidating  those  on  peripheral 
figures  in  the  affair.  But  the  best  encyclopedia  is  one  designed  to 
answer  what  people  are  most  likely  to  ask,  and  Neely's  judg- 
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ment  on  that  score  has  a  firmer  foundation  than  mine. 

The  absence  of  article  subjects  that  some  readers  might  wish 
to  see  included  is  largely  made  up  for  by  a  full  (though  not  ex- 
haustive) index.  For  example,  there  is  no  article  for  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  while  there  is  one  for  "Constitution." 
But  the  index  gives  thirty  references  to  the  Declaration,  includ- 
ing seven  under  the  subheading  "primacy  of,  in  Lincoln's 
thought."  Cross-references  are  often  given  at  the  ends  of  both 
index  entries  and  articles,  although  in  some  cases  (for  example, 
Newspapers  and  Supreme  Court)  the  article  inexplicably  lists 
cross-references  not  given  in  the  index  entry,  and  conversely. 

The  articles  fall  into  several 
broad  categories.  Many  are 
biographical  sketches,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Lincoln  con- 
nection. Politicans  thus  cov- 
ered include  those  who  figured 
in  Lincoln's  Illinois  career,  as 
well  as  Cabinet  members,  Con- 
gressmen, diplomats,  and  state 
governors  during  the  Wash- 
ington years,  and  political 
figures  like  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Clay,  and  Webster 
who  influenced  Lincoln's  life 
and  thought,  though  he  never 
met  them.  Journalists,  per- 
sonal friends,  associates  in 
the  legal  profession,  family 
members  (including  earlier 
and  later  generations),  and 
persons  related  to  the  assas- 
sination form  other  sizable 
categories.  Significant  biog- 
raphers of  Lincoln  and  lead- 
ing collectors  of  Lincolniana 
appear  in  considerable  num- 
ber, though  limited  to  those  no 
longer  living.  Artists,  sculp- 
tors, and  playwrights  are 
included,  and  an  article  on 
Photographs  briefly  com- 
ments on  photographers  of 
Lincoln.  The  biographical 
sketches  give  further  life  to 
their  subjects  with  small  but 
well-chosen  and  well-repro- 
duced photographs,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  richly 
varied  individuals  who  peopled  Lincoln's  extraordinary  life. 
And  the  written  commentaries  give  those  individuals  added 
dimension  by  telling  us  briefly  what  happened  to  them 
before  and  after  their  appearance  on  the  Lincoln  scene,  mak- 
ing them  more  than  mere  background  accessories.  This  justi- 
fies  the   allotting   of  separate   sketches  to  obscure  persons, 
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whose  walk-on  parts  in  the  Lincoln  drama  would  otherwise 
deny  the  reader  a  sense  of  their  independent  reality. 

Besides  the  biographical  articles,  there  is  a  rich  assortment 
of  subject  articles,  many  of  them  enlivened  with  contemporary 
cartoons,  drawings,  and  photographs.  They  include  large 
themes  such  as  Colonization,  Conscription,  Negroes,  Slavery, 
Reconstruction,  Economics,  and  Railroads,  each  focussing 
sharply  on  Lincoln's  thought  and  action.  There  are  more  con- 
crete political  issues  such  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford.  There  are  im- 
portant episodes  such  as  the  Altoona  Conference,  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  and  the  Elections  of  1860  and  1864.  There 
are  localities  such  as  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, Coles  County,  Illinois,  and  the  towns  in  which  Lincoln 
debated  Douglas.  Lincoln's  notable  legal  cases,  letters, 
speeches,  and  state  papers  are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  His  personal  traits  and  ideas  are  covered  in  such 
articles  as  Humor,  Religion,  Music,  Physical  Characteristics, 
and  Psychology.  Complementing  the  sketches  of  biographers 
and  collectors  are  articles  on  notable  Lincoln  libraries  and 
museums  (with  current  addresses),  on  Lincoln  Fellowships, 
and  on  other  latter-day  marks  of  remembrance  such  as  Postage 
Stamps  and  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

All  this  suggests  the  book's  plan  and  range,  but  it  does  not 
touch  on  the  quality  of  its  execution.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
fact  about  the  work  is  that,  with  all  allowance  for  comment  and 
criticism  by  other  Lincoln  experts  on  sundry  articles  in  manu- 
script, the  whole  was  written  by  one  man.  If  it  departs  from  the 
encyclopedia  model,  it  is  in  its  consequent  unity  of  outlook  and 
personal  style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  concise,  as  it  should  be 
in  an  encyclopedia,  but  it  is  also  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  un- 
afraid to  express  opinions.  James  G.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  is  "easily  the  finest  biography  of  Lincoln 
ever  written"  (p.  27),  whereas  Carl  Sandburg's  Lincoln  Collec- 
tor, on  the  Oliver  Barrett  collection  of  Lincolniana,  is  "ram- 
bling and  diffuse"  (p.  20).  Neely's  encyclopedia,  in  short,  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  a  man,  not  the  monotone  of  a  computer. 

But  if  it  is  clearly  Mark  Neely  who  speaks  in  this  book,  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Almost  every  arti- 
cle concludes  with  a  succinct,  judiciously  selective,  and  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  critical  bibliography,  supporting  the  article's 
statements  and  guiding  the  reader  to  further  information.  On 
numerous  occasions  Neely  has  used  primary  sources,  such  as 
the  Lincoln  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  manuscripts 
in  other  libraries,  and  these  are  fully  identified.  The  texts  of  the 
articles  are  as  up-to-date  as  the  bibliographies.  The  most  sub- 
stantial and  original  recent  contribution  to  the  study  of  Lin- 
coln, G.S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American 
Dream  (1978),  is,  for  example,  not  only  evaluated  in  the  article 
on  Biographers  but  is  also  drawn  upon  (with  full  credit)  in  such 
articles  as  Banking,  Economics,  Railroads,  Republican  Party, 
Tariff,  and  Whig  Party. 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  anyone  interested  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  find  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  not 
only  unique  but  also  indispensable,  whether  his  interest  is  new 
or  longstanding.  The  newcomer  to  that  endlessly  fascinating 
study  may  profitably  begin  with  the  compact  yet  lively  and 
illuminating  article  on  Biographers.  The  longtime  Lincolnian 
may  sample  an  article  and  find  his  memory  refreshed,  his  in- 
terest rekindled,  his  impressions  sharpened,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  literature  made  current.  Even  those  familiar  with  all  the 
facts  in  a  given  article  will  profit  from  the  precision,  balance, 
coherence,  and  discrimination  with  which  they  are  presented. 

I  have  only  one  caution  for  the  reader,  whether  he  be  a  begin- 
ner or  an  old  hand.  As  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  fanciers  of 
peanuts,  those  who  consult  this  encyclopedia  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  stop  with  just  one  article.  They  will  thus  run  a  grave  risk 
of  missing  appointments,  putting  off  chores,  or  staying  up  too 
late  at  night.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  case  of  goober  gob- 
blers, it  will  be  their  minds,  not  their  waistlines,  that  will 
expand. 


Some  New  Light  on 

Thomas  A.  Jones 

and  a  Mysterious  Man  Named  Mudd 


Thomas  A.  Jones,  the  man  who  helped  John  Wilkes  Booth 
escape,  lived  to  tell  about  it  in  his  famous  little  book,  J.  Wilkes 
Booth:  An  Account  of  His  Sojourn  in  Southern  Maryland  after 
the  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  Passage  Across  the 
Potomac,  and  his  Death  in  Virginia  (Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee, 
1893).  As  traitors'  reminiscences  go,  it  is  an  engaging  and  ap- 
pealing work.  Jones  readily  admitted  his  part  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  of  Booth's  crime  and  described  with  surprising 
candor  his  role  as  a  Confederate  "mail"  agent  in  southern 
Maryland. 

Jones  told  the  story  of  his  arrest  early  in  the  war  for  disloyal 
activities  and  his  release  several  months  later  on  swearing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union.  A  detachment  of  General 
Daniel  E.  Sickles's  brigade  arrested  him  near  Pope's  Creek  in 
Maryland  on  orders  issued  from  Colonel  R.B.  Marcy  on  October 
4,  1861.  Soldiers  took  him  to  the  Thirteenth  Street  Prison  in 
Washington,  D.C.  E.J.  Allen,  a  Federal  agent  working  for  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Porter,  Provost  Marshal  in  Washington,  had  re- 
ceived information  that  Jones  regularly  used  his  boat  to  ferry 
contraband  goods  and  men  who  wished  to  join  the  Confederate 
army  across  the  Potomac  to  Virginia. 

The  official  record  of  Jones's  arrest  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  which  he  had  forgotten  later  and  at  least  one 
enticing  detail  of  which  he  may  never  have  been  aware.  Jones 
had  heard  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  fled  for  a  time  to  Virginia. 
Union  soldiers  searched  his  house  in  his  absence  and  found 
several  incriminating  letters.  One  was  from  the  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Examiner  asking  for  copies  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Another  indicated  that  Jones  and  his  fellow  agents  smuggled 
chloroform  across  the  river  in  jugs  marked  "Neat's-foot  oil." 
Other  correspondents  expressed  joy  at  the  Confederate  victory 
at  Manassas,  the  expectation  that  "Lincoln  is  pretty  nearly 
played  out  and  that  one  more  victory  in  favor  of  the  South  will 
knock  down  his  house,"  and  the  hope  "that  the  day  is  not  far 
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FIGURE  1.  Portrait  of  Jones  from  his  famous  book. 
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FIGURE  2.  General  Andrew  Porter. 

distant  when  the  people  of  the  North  will  condemn  Abe's  cruel 
acts  and  hurl  him  from  power." 

Any  secret  agent  is,  of  necessity,  a  liar,  but  readers  who  know 
Jones  only  from  his  famous  memoir  are  not  able  to  see  what  an 
accomplished  and  shrewd  liar  he  was.  The  records  of  his  case 
make  this  talent  abundantly  clear.  Jones  wrote  several  letters 
asking  for  help  in  gaining  his  release.  He  noted  that  he  had  "an 
affectionate  wife  at  home  and  eight  young  children  all  depen- 
dent upon  me  for  protection  and  support."  Moreover,  his  wife 
was  expecting.  It  was  time  (November)  for  farmers  to  be  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  next  year.  He  needed  to  go  home  to  do 
that  and  to  provide  winter  clothing  and  shoes  for  his  family. 
Still  in  prison  (he  was  moved  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison)  in  Jan- 
uary, Jones  begged  for  sympathy,  "if  not  for  myself  for  the  sake 
of  a  distressed  wife  and  nine  children,  one  of  which  is  a  stranger 
to  me  it  having  been  born  since  my  imprisonment."  A  "father 
or  a  husband"  would  surely  grant  him  "a  speedy  release." 

The  account  of  his  family  circumstances  was  apparently 
true,  but  the  shrewd  lie  Jones  told  was  that  he  had  done  only 
what  many  others  in  his  county  would  have  done  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Besides,  he  knew  of  many  men  from  the  area  who 
had  been  in  the  Confederate  service,  returned  to  Maryland, 
been  captured,  and  released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
His  act  was  not  as  bad  as  theirs.  The  government  had  confis- 
cated two  of  his  boats,  and  his  pecuniary  loss  was  severe.  Jones 
readily  admitting  taking  people  to  Virginia,  but  he  claimed 
that  he  never  inquired  about  their  business.  "Where  there  was 


a  boat  there  was  no  use  in  saying  'no'  when  men  from  a  dis- 
'tance  came  and  said  they  wanted  to  go  to  Virginia  on  impor- 
tant business  and  must  go.  I  have  known  in  several  cases  where 
they  after  being  positively  refused  took  the  boat  and  crossed 
the  river  themselves."  Jones  had  "said  already  more  than  .  .  . 
intended  and  more  than  necessary,"  he  said  with  false  candor. 
He  was  suffering  for  the  crimes  of  others  in  his  county  who  had 
done  more  and  paid  less  penalty.  "What  I  did  which  seems  to 
be  treason  to  the  Government  I  did  for  profit. ...  I  have  a  large 
family  to  support,  and  being  a  poor  man  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
make  something  by  carrying  a  few  persons  across  the  river  it 
would  be  no  harm." 

Jones  lied.  He  was  comfortably  well  off  but  lost  his  money  in 
efforts  for  the  Confederacy.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  was  do- 
ing in  the  ferry  business;  he  did  it  to  help  the  Confederacy.  By 
not  making  a  phony  lofty-sounding  appeal,  he  gave  his  lies  the 
ring  of  grubby  truth  born  of  economic  necessity.  His  lies  were 
artful  and,  it  should  be  noted,  clearly  and  plainly  expressed— 
proof,  incidentally,  of  his  ability  to  write  his  later  memoir  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  ghost-writer. 

The  Department  of  State,  battered  by  Maryland  Congress- 
men looking  after  their  constituents  and  perhaps  a  little  taken 
in  by  Jones's  lies,  decided  to  let  him  go.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
story  that  Jones  may  not  have  known — a  part  that  provides 
tragically  eloquent  tribute  to  the  sound  instincts  of  the  Federal 
secret  service.  Provost  Marshal  Porter  told  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  that  Jones  ought  not  to  be  released.  Seward 
ordered  his  release  in  January  anyway.  Porter  and  Allen  ob- 
jected vigorously,  saying  that  Jones  was  a  dangerous  man, 
that  Seward  had  received  "untruthful  representations"  in  re- 
gard to  his  case,  and  that  General  George  B.  McClellan  regard- 
ed it  as  a  military  necessity  that  Jones  be  kept  in  custody.  Allen 
said  that  Jones  was  part  of  a  "dangerous  nest  of  traitors." 

In  February,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  succeeded  Seward  as  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  arrests  of  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty.  The 
same  influences  that  wore  Seward  down  assailed  Stanton. 
Allen  told  him:  "Jones  is  a  most  dangerous  man  to  be  at  large 
even  for  the  shortest  length  of  time." 

Six  days  later  Jones  swore  his  allegiance  to  the  Union  and 
walked  out  of  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  Very  shortly  thereafter, 
he  became  the  official  Confederate  agent  in  his  neighborhood. 
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FIGURE  3.  Doctor  Samuel  A.  Mudd. 
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FIGURE  4.  The  Old  Capitol  Prison  from  John  A.  Marshall's  American  Bastile. 
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Among  the  curious  materials  in 
the  file  on  Jones's  case  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  George  W.  Smith 
of  Bryantown,  Charles  County, 
Maryland. 

The  secession  feeling  com- 
menced about  April  last,  1861. 
The  principal  leaders  in  the  seces- 
sion party  and  those  who  have 
aided  against  the  Government 
are,  first,  James  A.  Mudd;  lives 
about  one  mile  from  Bryantown; 
has  been  conveying  men  and 
boxes  supposed  to  contain  muni- 
tions of  war  from  Baltimore  and 
different  counties  in  the  State  to 
Pope's  Creek  on  the  Potomac.  The 
men  were  strangers  from  Balti- 
more and  other  places.  Mudd  paid 
the  expenses. .  .  .  Thomas  A.  Jones, 
of  Pope's  Creek,  is  the  man  who 
receives  the  men,  arms  and  am- 
munition at  that  place  and  con- 
veys them  over  to  Virginia  in  his 
own  boat  and  with  his  own  negroes. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  lived  five  miles 
from  Bryantown.  The  arrest  records 
in  the  State  Department  are  full  of 
gaps  and  errors.  Many  names  are 
mistakenly  recorded,  especially  in 
verbal  testimony  taken  down,  as  this 
was,  by  a  Federal  agent.  Did  Smith 
get  the  first  name  wrong?  Was  he  a 
little  off  in  his  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Bryantown?  Who  was 
Smith?  From  whom  did  Jones  obtain 
his  chloroform? 

History  may  never  know.  There  is 
no  other  record  of  Smith's  arrest 
than  this  statement.  All  that  is 
known  for  certain  is  that  he  told  the 
truth  about  Thomas  A.  Jones. 
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FIGURE  5.  Map  of  lower  Maryland  from  George  A.TownsencTsLi/e,  Crime,  and 
Capture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
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Poll  Names  John  Q.  Adams 
As  Top  Secretary  of  State 


John  Quincy  Adams 


John  Foster  Dulles 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  the  near  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  historians  in  the 
survey  released  Tuesday  as  the 
greatest  of  the  56  secretaries  of  state 
—  beginning  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  ending  with  Edmund  Muskie. 
The  worst  was  judged  to  be  John 
Sherman,  younger  brother  of  Gen- 
eral William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

The  poll,  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  American  Heritage  mag- 
azine, was  conducted  by  David  L. 
Porter,  associate  professor  of  history 
at  William  Penn  College  in  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa.  He  sent  questionnaires 
to  50  leading  diplomatic  historians. 
More  than  half  responded. 

Rankings  of  the  10  best: 

1.  John  Quincy  Adams,  served 
1817-25  under  President  Monroe. 

2.  William  H.  Seward,  served 
1861-69  under  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Johnson. 

3.  Hamilton  Fish,  served  1869-77 
under  President  Grant. 

4.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  served 
1921-25  under  Presidents  Harding 
andCoolidge. 


5.  George  C.  Marshall,  served 
1947-49  under  President  Truman. 

6.  Dean  Acheson,  served  1949-53 
under  President  Truman. 

7.  Henry  Kissinger,  served  1973- 
77  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford. 

8.  Daniel  Webster,  served  1841-43 
under  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Tyler  and  1850-52  under  President 
Fillmore. 

9.  Thomas  Jefferson,  served  1790- 
93  under  President  Washington. 

10.  John  Hay,  served  1898-1905 
under  Presidents  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt. 

Rankings  of  the  five  worst: 

1.  John  Sherman,  served  1897-98 
under  President  McKinley. 

2.  Robert  Smith,  served  1809-11, 
under  President  Madison. 

3.  Elihu  Washburn,  served  just 
five  days  in  1869  under  President 
Grant. 

4.  John  Foster  Dulles,  served 
1953-59  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

5.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  served 
1913-15  under  President  Wilson. 
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If  you  listen  closely,  you  may  be  able  to  hear  the  buttons  popping 
off  Henry  Kissinger's  chest  today.  Dr.  K  has  just  been  named  one  of 
tne  10  best  secretaries  of  state  in  U.S.  history,  in  a  survey  of  historians 
compiled  by  American  Heritage  magazine.  John  Foster  Dulles  was 
among  the  five  worst. 

The  best  of  the  nation's  56  secretaries  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  01' 
John  Sherman  was  the  worst.  The  historians  pointed  om  that  at  age 
74,  Sherman  was  so  absent-minded  he  once  forgot  that  his  department 
was  annexing  Hawaii. 

The  secretaries  were  assessed  soieh  or.  their  records  in  office. 
Those  rated  the  10  best,  in  order,  were-  Adams,  secretary  of  state  from 
1817  to  1825  under  James  Monroe;  William  H.  Seward.  i8b"l -69,  under 
Abe  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson;  Hamilton  Fish.  1869  77,  uttdei  -'.'.S. 
Grant;  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  192K!5.  under  Warren  G.  Harding  and 
Calvia  Coolidge;  George  C.  Marshall.  194749,  una:-:  Harry  Truman; 
Dean  Acheson,  1949-53,  also  under  Truman;  Ki-sin  v  1973-77,  under 
Eiichard  Al  .N.xun  and  Gerald  R.  For,*,  Daniel  Webssei  184i-43  under 
\\ ilium  Henrv  HarrUou  and  John  Tyler  (and  1850-5:?!  under  Millard 
Fillmore);  Thomas  Jefferson.  1790-93.  under  George  Washington;  and 
John  Il«>,  1898-1905,  onder  William  MicKinle}  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  worst  were:  Sherman,  1897-95,  under  M  :.  Robert  Smith, 

1U09-11,  under  James  Madison;  Etihu  Washburn  i.  .  i  under  Grant; 
Dulles,  19JJ  in.  under  Dvvigiil  D.  Lisenfaovver.  >\uuam  Jennings 
Bryan,  1913  13,  under  Woodrow  Wilson 

Have  you  been  paying  attention.  Al  Haig 
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President  Lincoln  and  the  Insanity  Defense 


The  preceding  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
insanity  defense.  He  lost  the  Wyant  case  when  Leonard  Swett 
successfully  invoked  the  insanity  defense  for  his  client,  and  he 
soon  thereafter  recommended  Swett  to  a  friend  in  need  of  a 
lawyer  to  argue  the  insanity  defense  for  his  son. 

When  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln  did 
not  leave  such  criminal  matters  behind  him  and  devote  his 
energies  entirely  to  war  and  emancipation.  Criminal  justice 
was  still  an  occasional  concern  for  Lincoln  because  of  the 
President's  pardoning  power.  In  such  cases  as  came  to  his 
attention    as    President,    Lincoln   carefullv   saw   to   it   that 


defendants  of  questionable  mental  health  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  their  mental  condition  absolved  them 
of  responsibility  for  their  crimes. 

On  August  3,  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  Major  General  John  G. 
Foster  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  instructing  him  to  send  him 
the  transcript  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  David  M.  Wright,  if  the  doctor 
"has  been,  or  shall  be  convicted."  Within  the  week,  Lincoln 
received  a  letter  from  Senator  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  representing 
the  loyal  government  of  Virginia,  asking  the  President  to  let 
him  know  when  the  transcript  was  received.  Bowden  wanted 
Lincoln  then  to  fix  a  day  when  he  and  other  Virginians  "may 
appear  before  you  and  present  the  mass  of  testimony  which  has 
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FIGURE  1.  Hangings  of  civilians  sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions  were  not  uncommon  in  slave  states. 
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been  taken  to  prove  the  insanity  of  Doctor  Wright,  and  also  to 
present  such  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  trial,  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  him  for  making  anything 
like  a  fair  defense,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  will  justify."  On  the 
28th  Lincoln  was  "ready  to  hear  them." 

The  gentlemen  from  Virginia  apparently  came  to 
Washington  right  away,  and  what  they  told  Lincoln  must  have 
been  something  like  this.  David  M.  Wright  was  a  respected 
physician  who  had  practiced  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  since  1854. 
Born  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  a  medical  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Confederate 
service  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  On  July  11th  at  4:00  in  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Wright  encountered  Lieutenant  Anson  L. 
Sanborn  on  Main  Street  in  Norfolk.  The  lieutenant  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  the  First  U.S.  Colored 
Volunteers.  Wright  ran  to  his  home,  got  a  pistol,  and  insulted 
the  lieutenant.  Sanborn  declared  the  doctor  under  arrest,  and 
Wright  shot  him  twice  at  point-blank  range.  Sanborn  died  and 
the  provost  marshal  arrested  Wright.  He  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission  which  refused  to  allow  an  insanity 
defense,  despite  evidence  that  Dr.  Wright  was  noted  for  giving 
very  peculiar  prescriptions  for  his  patients,  that  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  worry  about  his  son,  and  that  his  very  moderate 
political  views  were  inadequate  to  account  for  his  sudden 
decision  to  murder  the  leader  of  some  black  troops  in  Virginia. 
The  commission  convicted  him  of  murder  and  sentenced  him  to 
hang. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  about  to  condone  an  execution  pre- 
scribed by  a  military  commission  which  followed  no  prescribed 
laws  and  which  denied  the  defendant  one  of  the  standard  pro- 
tections of  the  law.  He  thought  immediately  of  getting  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Nichols  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
in  Washington,  to  review  the  case,  but  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  informed  the  President  on  September  2nd 
that  Nichols's  "surroundings  are  so  disloyal  as  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  himself."  Seward  recommended  Dr.  John  P.  Gray 
of  Utica,  New  York,  instead. 

William  H.  Seward  had  a  commendable  record  on  issues 
involving  insanity.  As  early  as  1843,  his  interest  in  the  plight  of 
the  insane  was  well  enough  known  that  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix, 
the  famous  reformer,  came  to  Auburn,  New  York,  Seward's 
home  town,  to  seek  advice  on  her  campaign  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  1846  he  defended  Henry  Wyatt, 
a  Negro  accused  of  murder,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  insane. 
He  lost  the  case,  and  Wyatt  was  sentenced  to  hang.  He  also 
defended  a  more  sensational  murderer,  William  Freeman,  also 
a  Negro,  who  slayed  four  people  in  an  innocent  farmer's  home 
in  1846.  Seward  also  invoked  the  insanity  defense  in  this  case, 
and  he  and  the  opposing  counsel,  Democratic  politician  John 
Van  Buren  (son  of  the  President),  called  numerous  doctors  to 
testify.  The  jury  found  Freeman  guilty.  The  New  York  Supreme 
Court  later  overturned  both  verdicts. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in 
mental  medicine  in  the  country.  Seward  knew  him  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  State  Asylum  and  consultant  to  the  state 
asylum  for  the  criminally  insane  in  Auburn,  but  he  was  also  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  the  official  organ  ofthe 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  He  frequently  testified  in  trials  involving  persons 
who  claimed  to  be  insane. 

On  September  10th  President  Lincoln  assigned  Dr.  Gray  his 
duties  in  the  Wright  case.  The  doctor  was  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
"and  take  in  writing  all  evidence  which  may  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Wright  and  against  him,  and  any,  in  addition, 
which  you  may  find  within  your  reach,  and  deem  pertinent;  all 
said  evidence  to  be  directed  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Wright's 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  not  to  any  other  questions;  you  to 
preside,  with  power  to  exclude  evidence  which  shall  appear  to 
you  clearly  not  pertinent  to  the  question."  The  key  phrase  may 
well  have  been  "you  to  preside";  Lincoln  was  giving  this  case 
strictly  a  civilian  review.  He  did  not  want  to  follow  the  rules  of  a 
military  commission.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe 
was  to  have  an  officer  present  to  act  "as  Judge  Advocate  or 
Prossecuting  Attorney,"  but  otherwise  he  was  to  assist  Gray 


and  be  sure  to  notify  Senator  Bowden  or  one  of  his  Virginia 
associates. 

Dr.  Gray  called  thirteen  witnesses  for  Wright  and  thirteen  for 
the  government,  and  he  interviewed  Dr.  Wright  for  about  two 
hours.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  curious  murderer.  As  a 
boy,  Wright  had  had  a  horror  of  blood  and  could  not  shoot 
birds;  yet  he  became  a  physician.  Early  in  his  life,  he  had  rather 
Northern  ideas  about  slavery,  especially  for  a  man  born  and 
raised  in  North  Carolina.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  himself  but 
allowed  them  to  select  new  masters  and  sold  all  of  them. 

Later,  Dr.  Wright  changed  his  mind,  deciding  that  slavery 
was  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  best  suited  the  true 
welfare  of  the  black  race.  He  had  Negro  servants  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  farm  in  North  Carolina  which  was  worked 
by  slaves.  He  was  consistently  kind  to  his  servants.  When, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Federal  troops,  most  servants  were 
leaving  their  masters,  Dr.  Wright  called  his  together,  told  them 
he  could  not  really  blame  them  for  wanting  to  leave,  and  said 
that  any  who  did  not  fare  well  on  their  own  could  come  back  to 
him.  He  had  an  agent  give  his  superannuated  housekeeper 
meat  twice  a  week  until  she  could  maintain  herself  financially. 
His  slaves  in  North  Carolina  chose  to  remain  on  the  plantation 
as  slaves. 

In  politics,  Dr.  Wright  had  been  a  Whig  and  was  thought  of  in 
the  1850s  as  a  Union  man.  Gradually  he  became  more  Southern 
in  feeling  and  eventually  voted  for  Virginia's  secession, 
claiming  that  the  act  would  save  the  Union  by  restoring  it  to  its 
proper  basis.  When  the  Yankees  took  Norfolk,  he  counselled 
"dignified  non-intercourse,  and  abstaining  from  all  violence." 
He  kept  at  his  practice  and  showed  no  particular  animosity 
toward  black  soldiers,  though  he  thought  arming  the  Negroes  a 
great  wrong. 
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FIGURE  2.  William  H.  Seward  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers  of  Lincoln's  day.  His  defenses  of 
black  clients  should  be  famous  not  only  for  the  color  of 
the  client  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 
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FIGURE  3.  Fort  Delaware  was  one  of  the  infamous  "Bastilles  of  the  North."  Along  with  the  occasional  newspaper 
editors  and  Democratic  politicians,  they  usually  contained  deserters,  spies,  blockade  runners,  and  a  few  lunatics. 


Dr.  Wright  had  been  on  the  way  home  to  prepare  for  his  daily 
patient  visitation  when  he  saw  Lieutenant  Sanborn  and  his 
black  soldiers.  He  was  seized  with  an  "uncontrollable  impulse" 
to  kill  Sanborn.  After  the  deed  was  done,  Dr.  Wright  attempted 
to  help  Sanborn  medically  and  apparently  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  soldiers  would  bayonet  him  for  his  deed. 

Wright  was  not  a  church  member,  but  he  had  long  read 
prayers  to  his  family.  After  his  incarceration,  he  was  baptised 
and  received  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Gray  decided  that  Wright  may  have  acted  under  an  "un- 
controllable" impulse  but  not  under  an  insane  impulse.  He 
noted  that  a  government  chemist  found  nothing  bizarre  about 
the  doctor's  prescriptions.  Gray  cited  the  facts  that  Wright  had 
no  hallucinations  and  no  previous  symptoms  of  insanity  as 
evidence  that  the  murder  was  a  deliberate  act.  And  Dr.  Gray 
stated  flatly  that  latent  insanity  which  suddenly  appears  does 
not  disappear  immediately  after  the  first  insane  act.  Dr.  Wright 
had  appeared  perfectly  sane  in  his  interview  with  Gray  and 
throughout  his  confinement  after  the  crime. 

On  October  23, 1863,  David  M.  Wright  was  hanged.  President 
Lincoln  had  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  not  the  last  time  Lincoln  would  consult  Dr.  Gray.  On 
March  7,  1864,  the  President  received  the  papers  on  the  court 
martial  of  Lorenzo  C.  Stewart  (alias  Shear),  a  private  in  the 
Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery.  Stewart  had  been  convicted  of 
desertion  and  murder  (poisoning  soldiers).  Lincoln  asked 
Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  for  a  report  on  the  case 
and  on  April  14th  approved  the  execution,  which  was  to  occur 
on  the  22nd.  A  petition  for  clemency  from  citizens  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  was  apparently  received  in  Washington  on  the  14th. 
It  must  have  alleged  insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor,  and 
Lincoln  apparently  postponed  the  execution.  On  the  25th  he 
wrote  Dr.  Gray  again. 

President  Lincoln  gave  Gray  precisely  the  same  instructions 


he  had  given  in  the  previous  case,  The  result  for  Private 
Stewart  was  different,  however.  On  January  25, 1865,  Lincoln 
commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  ten  years. 

On  his  last  birthday,  President  Lincoln  again  considered 
insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor  in  the  case  of  a  man  sentenced 
by  court  martial,  or,  more  likely,  military  commission.  Dr. 
Edward  Worrell,  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape  from 
Fort  Delaware,  one  of  the  notorious  "Bastilles  of  the  North." 
The  records  are  fragmentary,  but,  apparently,  on  evidence 
presented  by  Judge  George  P.  Fisher  that  Dr.  Worrell  was 
"partially  insane,"  Lincoln  had  him  discharged  from  Fort 
Delaware. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  humane  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  He  sought  justice  in 
the  practical  ways  defined  by  existing  laws.  The  insanity 
defense  was  a  part  of  the  legal  system  within  which  he 
practiced  as  an  attorney  and  which  he  administered  as 
President.  With  considerable  vagueness  and  without,  as  yet,  a 
great  deal  of  philosophical  exegesis,  that  legal  system 
recognized  the  injustice,  as  William  H.  Seward  put  it  in  his  rare 
eloquence  in  defense  of  William  Freeman,  "of  trying  a  maniac 
as  a  malefactor."  Lincoln,  as  his  law  partner  William  H. 
Herndon  recalled,  "was  a  very  patient  man  generally,  but  if  you 
wished  to  be  cut  off  at  the  knee,  just  go  at  Lincoln  with  ab- 
stractions, glittering  generalities,  indefiniteness,  mistiness  of 
idea  or  expression."  He  "never  undertook  to  fathom  the 
intricacies  of  psychology,"  and  applied  "his  powers  in  the  field 
of  the  practical."  Common  sense  told  him  that  insane  acts  were 
innocent  acts.  As  a  lawyer  he  embraced  the  insanity  defense 
when  it  seemed  proper.  He  had  more  power  as  President,  and  he 
supplied  an  insanity  defense  when  courts  failed  to.  There  was  no 
other  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  properly. 
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Research  Publications  is  pleased  to  offer  this  microfilm  edition 
of  The  Papers  of  William  Henry  Seward  in  the  Department  of  Rare 
Books,  Manuscripts  &  Archives  at  Rush  Rhees  Library  at  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

Rush  Rhees  Library  was  chosen  as  the  repository  for  the  papers 
of  William  Henry  Seward  by  his  grandson  William  Henry  Seward  III 
of  Auburn,  New  York.  They  were  given  to  the  Library  as  gifts 
between  1945  and  1951,  and  by  bequest  in  1951.  Between  1951  and 
196.°  the  papers  were  organized  and  indexed. 

The  approximately  150,000  items  in  the  collection  include 
some  50,000  letters,  many  to  Seward  from  political  leaders  of  the 
19th  century;  Seward's  papers  as  Governor  of  New  York,  abolitionist 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  Secretary  of  State;  his  personal, 
financial,  and  legal  papers;  manuscript  drafts  of  a  number  of  his 
speeches;  and  memorabilia  related  to  his  career.  The  collection  also 
includes  related  correspondence  and  papers  belonging  to  members 
of  his  immediate  family. 

The  Papers  have  provided  primary  source  material  for  a 
number  of  books,  doctoral  dissertations,  master's  theses,  and 
scholarly  articles.  Research  Publications  and  the  University  of 
Rochester  now  make  this  important  collection  available  to  a  wider 
scholarly  audience  through  the  microfilming  of  the  collection. 
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Bizarre  Plan  To  Avert 
The  Civil  War 


Shortly  before  the  Civil  War  began  on  April  12,  1861, 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  presented  to 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  a  clever  plan  to  avert  the 
coming  catastrophe:  Provoke  war  with  a  foreign  power. 

On  Aprd  1 ,  Seward  wrote  a  memo  to  Lincoln. 'In  it,  he 
advised  that  the  U.S.  should  demand  "explanations"  from 
Spain  and  France  for  their  intervention  in  the  Caribbean;  if 
they  did  not  respond,  the  U.S.  should  declare  war.  In 
short,  pick  a  fight.  Lincoln  rejected  the  proposal. 

Why  had  Seward  devised  such  a  scheme?  War  would 
unite  the  states,  he  said.  If  Spain  could  be  provoked  to 
fight,  the  South  would  join  forces  with  the  North,  eager  to 
claim  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  as  slave  colonies.  In  any  case, 
the  U.S.  might  obtain  some  island  bases. 


Beiimann  Archie 


William  H.  Seward:  What  if  Lincoln  had  listened  to  him? 
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Vandals  rampage  through  historic  cemetery 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

AUBURN,  N.Y.  —  Vandals  rampaged  through  a  historic  cemetery  where  Underground  Railroad  leader  Harriet 
Tubman  is  buried,  knocking  over  dozens  of  gravestones  and  causing  at  least  $15,000  in  damage,  police  said. 

The  cemetery's  historic  graves,  including  Tubman's,  were  not  targeted,  but  about  70  other  tombstones  were 
knocked  over  during  the  weekend,  Auburn  Police  Lt.  James  Bender  said  Monday. 

A  $5,000  reward  was  posted  by  the  cemetery  association  for  information  leading  to  the  culprits. 

William  H.  Seward,  Abraham  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state  who  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  is  also  buried  at 
the  cemetery. 
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SEWARD'S  DAY  MARCH  26: 
Celebrating  the  Alaska  Purchase 

By  June  Allen 


March  26,  2007 
Monday 


It  was  at  the  end  of  March  1867  that  the  sale  of 
Russia's  possessions  on  the  far  northwest  shoulder 
of  North  America  was  negotiated.  It  was  a  curious 
transaction  in  that  the  sellers  didn't  particularly  want 
to  sell  and  the  buyers  were  not  all  that  interested  in 
purchasing  such  a  huge,  seemingly  worthless  chunk 
of  real  estate.  And  even  at  the  successful  end  of  the 
negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  two 
nations,  the  United  States  Senate  approved  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  by  only  a  single  vote!  It  was  the 
popular  and  powerful  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts  who  eased  the  passage  of  the  treaty 
allowing  the  sale  -  and  who  also  suggested  that  the 
nameless  frozen  properties  in  the  North  Pacific  be 
named  "Alaska." 

It  was  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  and  the  assassination  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  Purchase  of  Alaska  was 
engineered.  At  the  time,  Washington  D.C.  was  a 
springtime  quagmire  of  muddy  and  rutted,  manure- 
fouled  streets.  Men  carried  side  arms  and  spat 
tobacco  juice.  The  seemingly  lawless  nation's  capital 
still  wore  the  in-progress  look  of  a  "created" 
community,  the  progress  halted  by  the  empty 
coffers  of  a  country  devastated  by  a  long  and  costly 
civil  war. 

The  two  men  who  engineered  the  Alaska  Purchase, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  William  Henry  Seward  and 
Russian  diplomat  Edouard  de  Stoeckl  -  couldn't  have 
been  more  different. 

William  Henry  Seward  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Lincoln  -  against  whom  he  ran 


Portrait  of  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 

Seward,  officer  of  the  United  States 

government.  Created  1860  -  1865.  Civil  War 

photographs/  compiled  by  Hirst  D.  Milhollen 

and  Donald  H.  Mugridge,  Forms  part  of 

Selected  Civil  War  photographs,  1861-1865. 

Photo  courtesy  Library  of  Congress 


unsuccessfully  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1860.  After  Lincoln's  assassination,  Seward 
remained  as  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

Seward  was  born  to  a  wealthy  family  in  New  York  state,  became  a  lawyer  like  his  judge  father,  and 
entered  politics  at  a  young  age,  becoming  a  two-term  governor  of  New  York  before  he  exercised  his 
presidential  ambitions.  As  Lincoln's  "right  hand,"  he  was  said  to  have  been  an  effective  secretary  of 
state. 

Seward's  most  notable  physical  characteristic  was  his  large  "noble"  nose,  which  he  himself  may  have 
considered  handsome.  A  proud  and  full  profile  photograph  of  him  hangs  in  the  Seward,  Alaska, 
museum.  In  life,  his  nose  definitely  preceded  him!  He  had  a  distinctive  upper  lip,  an  abundant  head 
of  hair,  a  passionate  nature  for  causes,  and  a  fierce  determination. 

His  face  carried  the  scars  of  an  assassin's  attack  from  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  killed  at  Ford's  Theater.  Lincoln's  assassination  by  renowned  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  not  a  solo  act  but  was  a  part  of  a  much  larger  plot  to  kill  the  president,  the  Vice-President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  perhaps  others.  However,  some  of  the  assigned 
assassins  were  less  determined  or  trustworthy  than  others.  The  vice-president's  assigned  assassin 
got  drunk  to  screw  up  his  courage  and  passed  out  before  he  could  act.  The  spared  war  secretary's 
potential  assassin  was  never  identified,  a  fact  that  fueled  rumors  that  perhaps  it  was  the  Secretary 
of  War  himself  who  sponsored  the  deadly  plans! 

Seward  was  the  only  other  target  actually  attacked  in  the  assassination  web.  Seward  had  been 
rather  seriously  injured  in  a  carriage  traffic  accident  some  days  before  and  was  lying  in  bed  in  the 
second  story  bedroom  of  his  home  on  the  evening  of  April  14.  His  attacker,  one  Lewis  Paine 
(identified  by  other  but  similar  names  in  several  sources)  arrived  by  horseback  on  the  pretense  of 
delivering  medicine.  Once  in  Seward's  bedroom  he  brandished  his  pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger!  But 
the  gun  misfired!  Panicked,  Paine  pulled  a  knife  and  slashed  at  the  bedridden  Secretary  of  State. 
Seward's  adult  son,  however,  had  heard  the  commotion,  rushed  into  the  room  and  pulled  the 
attacker  away.  Paine  clattered  down  the  stairs  and  rode  away  -  into  a  noose  and  a  shameful 
historical  footnote. 

Two  years  later  in  1867,  at  the  time  of  the  Alaska  Purchase,  the  nation  was  caught  up  in  the  Go 
West  Young  Man  fever  of  American  expansion  and  the  certainty  of  Manifest  Destiny  -  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  would  one  day  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores.  On  March  1  of  1867 
Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  37th  state.  To  come  in  the  years  following  the  Alaska 
Purchase  were  the  states  of  Colorado,  South  and  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Okalahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and,  finally,  in  1959,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Seward,  in  negotiating  the  Purchase  of  Alaska,  was  working  on  a  tight  congressional  schedule  as  well 
as  a  personal  time  crunch.  The  U.S.  Senate  was  set  to  adjourn  on  Saturday,  March  30,  1867.  To 
Seward,  his  personal  efforts  toward  the  Purchase  of  Alaska  were  "now  or  never."  The  ambitious 
secretary  of  state  had  a  dream  even  larger  than  Manifest  Destiny  -  and  there  were  Americans  who 
joined  him  in  his  belief  about  the  future  of  the  United  States.  It  was  this:  that  the  United  States  was 
destined  to  eventually  occupy  all  of  the  North  American  continent  above  Mexico. 

Canada  was  at  that  moment  in  1867  deciding  whether  of  not  to  initiate  Consolidation. 

If  it  did  so,  Canada  would  forever  be  connected  to  Mother  England,  and  the  U.S.  would  never  be  able 
to  acquire  that  vast  northern  territory.  But,  if  Consolidation  failed  and  the  U.S.  acquired  Canada, 
then  to  finalize  the  grand  scheme,  Alaska  would  be  the  "icing"  on 


the  tasty  cake  of  North  America!  So  -  to  Seward  - 
the  Russian  possession's  immediate  purchase  was 
essential!  He  sharpened  his  pens  and  his  wits  in 
approaching  his  session  with  the  Russian  negotiator. 

Russia  had  entrusted  the  sale  of  its  Russian- 
American  lands  to  a  member  of  its  diplomatic  corps, 
a  dapper  little  gentleman  named  Edouard  de 
Stoeckl,  a  man  quite  familiar  with  Americans  and 
their  culture  after  25-some  years  as  one  of  czarist 
Russia's  most  able  representatives.  The  handsome 
and  cultured  de  Stoeckl,  a  man  of  rather  vague 
nationality,  antecedents  and  titles  -  he  fancied 
himself  a  baron  -  had  married  an  American  heiress 
and  was  quite  ready  to  leave  bumptious  and  muddy 
D.C.  for  the  refinements  and  dancing  slippers  of  gay 
Paris. 

His  mother  country  was  divided  on  the  issue  of  the 
sale  of  their  North  American  lands.  But  it  was  the 
Czar  who  made  the  decision  and  he  favored  the  sale 
-  if  the  sale  price  was  high  enough.  So  de  Stoeckl 
was  charged  with  the  sale,  with  a  preferred  sale 
price  of  no  less  than  $5  million. 


Russia  had  reason  to  sell  Alaska.  The  bottom  of  the 
fur  market  had  long  since  bottomed  out  and  an  otter 
pelt  no  longer  commanded  high  prices  on  the 
Chinese  market.  And,  in  spite  of  strict  Russian 
conservation  demands,  the  sea  otter  populations 
had  dwindled.  Fur  seal  pelts  from  the  Pribilofs  still 
were  profitable  but  it  was  not  enough  to  justify  the 
costs  of  manning  and  supplying  Russia's  American  colonies.  Agricultural  attempts  in  the  new  lands 
had  failed  miserably  from  the  start  -  imported  Russian  peasants  were  not  happy  in  the  primitive 
forests  of  Alaska  or  with  its  indigenous  peoples.  More  importantly,  Russia  too  believed  that  Manifest 
Destiny  would  drive  Americans  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  -  and  then  north  to  Alaska! 


Tongass  Village,  Alaska;  Lincoln  pole  (middle) 

and  Seward  pole  (far  right).  Tongass  Village. 

Photograph  by  S.  Riley,  n.d.  In  Forest  Service 

file  of  pictures  taken  1919-1921. 

Courtesy  Library  of  Congress 


A  nervous  de  Stoeckl  had  finally  been  given  the  go-ahead  for  the  sale  in  December  of  1866.  On 
short  notice  -  just  three  months  -  he  and  his  aides  and  secretaries  found  themselves  closeted  with 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  his  people  on  the  night  of  Friday,  March  29,  1867.  The  bargaining 
began  in  earnest!  The  Russian  haggled  the  price  up  to  $7,200,000,  at  which  point  Seward  seemed 
reluctant  to  go  any  higher.  Under  the  hiss  of  gaslights  and  billowing  clouds  of  cigar  smoke  the  two 
men  wrote  out  provisions  of  a  sale  agreement.  They  argued  and  negotiated  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  March  30. 

Groggy  but  determined,  that  day,  the  final  day  before  adjournment,  Seward  took  his  signed  sale 
agreement  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Seward  was  no  longer  popular  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  His  reception 
in  the  Senate  was  less  than  lukewarm.  Few  of  the  senators  knew  anything,  or  cared,  about  Alaska  - 
it  wasn't  even  contiguous  to  any  existing  U.S.  territories! 


We  all  know  the  names  Alaska  was  called  at  the  time:  Seward's  Ice  Box,  Seward's  Folly,  Walrussia, 
and  worse.  But  maybe  the  senators  were  anxious  to  get  on  the  road  for  adjournment,  because  after 
several  votes,  the  Purchase  of  Alaska  was  a  reality  -  by  that  one  vote.  What  wasn't  a  reality  was  the 
promise  of  payment.  It  took  Russia  quite  awhile  to  get  its  money,  but  eventually  did.  In  the 


meantime,  de  Stoeckl  and  his  bride  moved  to  Paris  for  a  comfortable  retirement  of  French  wine, 
French  manners  and  Parisian  entertainment. 

William  Henry  Seward  took  a  voyage  to  Alaska  the  following  year,  1868,  to  see  what  his  efforts  had 
provided.  His  first  stop  was  at  Tongass  Village  at  the  mouth  of  Portland  Canal.  A  totem  pole  was 
carved  to  commemorate  his  visit,  a  totem  pole  now  defined  as  a  shame  pole,  allegedly  because  he 
failed  to  provide  gifts  for  a  potlatch  thrown  in  his  honor.  Maybe,  maybe  not.  He  returned  to  New 
York  where  he  died  in  1872. 

On  March  26  of  2007,  now  140  years  after  that  memorable  all-night  session  drafting  the  sale  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States  of  America,  we  Alaskans  can  say,  "THANK  YOU,  WILLIAM  HENRY 
SEWARD!" 
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Seward's  Western  Tour 
Campaign  of  i860 


"The  fact  of  the  convention  was  the  defeat  of 
Seward,  rather  than  the  nomination  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  a  presumption  of  avail- 
ability over  pre-eminence  in  intellect  and 
unrivaled  fame  -  a  success  of  the  ruder  quali- 
ties of  manhood  and  the  more  homely  attributes 
of  popularity,  over  the  arts  of  a  consummate 
politician,  and  the  splendor  of  accomplished 
statesmanship. " 

Murat  Haistead,  correspondent 
for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Chicago,  May,  i860. 


Senator  William  H«  Seward  of  Rev  York,  the  ''con- 
summate politician, "  took  the  blow  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  as  a  champion,  fet  he  wa3 
humiliated,  mortified,  dejected  and  bitter..  With  a 
whimsical  sense  of  humor  he  said  he  thought  it  was  for- 
tunate that  he  did  not  keep  a  diary,  !'for  if  he  had  there 
would  be  a  record  of  ail  his  cursing  and  swearing  on  the 
day  after  the  news  came. " 

Several  months  later,  however,  thinking  the  Republi- 
can Party  might  need  his  leadership,  with  Lincoln  at 
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the  helm,  he  plunged  into  active  campaigning.  He  made 
a  barnstorming  trip  through  New  England  making  some 
some  seven  or  eight  speeches  in  support  of  the  Republi- 
can ticket, 

Meanwhile,  Seward  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
in  Minnesota.  This  led  to  other  invitations  from  many 
western  cities*  One  invitation  came  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  seconded  by  Lincoln,  to  speak  in  that  city  on 
August  Sth  (rally  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  nomination),  but 
Seward  declined  because  of  a  previous  commitment  in  New 
England . 

Nevertheless,  a  western  tour  began  to  shape  up  for 
early  September  with  a  "swing  through  Michigan  and  into 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  then  down  into  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
back  through  Illinois  and  home  by  way  of  Cleveland." 
Seward  was  accompanied,  once  the  trio  got  underway,  by 
an  entourage  made  up  of  his  daughter  Fanny  and  her 
friend  Ellen  Perry,  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  his  son 
Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  George  E.  Baker,  George  tf. 
Patterson  and  General  James  Nye  who  was  likewise 
accompanied  by  his  seventeen  year  old  daughter.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  above-mentioned  travelers  did  not  last 
out  the  entire  journey. 

Like  most  political  speaking  tours,  Seward  made  some 
major  addresses  and  some  whistle  stop  talks.  Still 
suffering  a  personal  pique  over  his  loss  of  the  nomina- 


tion  at  Chicago »  he  had  more  to  say  about  the  Republi- 
can party  and  its  principles  than  about  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  and  their  qualifications « 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  in  its 
library  a  bound  collection  of  seventeen  Seward  speeches 
made  on  this  western  trip.  Seward's  topics  dealt 
largely  with  the  foreign  born  and  their  development  of 
America's  resources,  the  importance  of  free  labor,  the 
evolvement  of  American  democracy  and  a  great  deal  about 
slavery.  According  to  Glyndon  0.  Van  Deusen  in  his  new 
book,  William  Henry  Seward,  Oxford  University  Press, 
196?s  the  Senator  thought  that  "the  ultimate  center  of 
American  power  would  be  near  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  Canada  and  Alaska  eventually 
would  be  part  of  the  American  Union."  Van  Deusen  also 
pointed  out  that  Seward  had  little  to  say  about  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  Republican  platform  (protection, 
internal  improvements,  a  homestead  act,  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific). 

Again  we  might  reiterate  that  Seward  had  very  little 
to  say  about  Lincoln*  Perhaos  this  statement  should  be 
qualified  by  pointing  out  that  he  failed  to  mention  his 
name  in  seven  of  the  cities  where  he  made  speeches,  and 
in  the  ten  addresses  that  Lincoln's  name  was  mentioned, 
the  total  amount  of  wordage  accorded  to  the  candidate  was 
quite  limited  in  relation  to  the  total  wordage  of  the 
whole  speech. 


His  topics  have  such  titles  as  "The  National 
Divergence  and  Return,"  "Destiny  of  the  United  States,'" 
"The  Wests  Its  Destiny  and  Its  Duty,"  "Irrepressible 
Conflict  Reaffirmed,1'  and  "Duty  and  Responsibility  of 
the  Northwest." 

The  New  York  Senator  spoke  in  Detroit  (2  speeches), 
Lansing,  Madison  (2  speeches),  La  Crosse,  St.  Paul, 
Dubuque,  Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  Atchinson,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 
It  was  at  Buffalo  that  he  gave  his  constituency  a 
general  report  of  his  five  weeks  speaking  tour. 

On  September  kt   1360  at  Detroit  Seward  mentioned 
the  Republican  nominee,  !,...I  feel  well  assured  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  not  fail  to  re-inaugurate  the  an- 
cient Constitutional  policy  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  successfully,  because  the  Republican 
party,  after  ample  experience,  has  at  last  acquired 
the  courage  and  the  constancy  necessary  to  sustain 
him,  and  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  at 
last  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
the  proposed  reformation,  are  oreoared  to  sustain  and 
give  it  effect." 

That  same  evening  at  Detroit  Seward  said  in  a  speech 
at  Senator  Chandler *s  lodgings:  "Believe  me   sincere 
when  I  say  that  if  it  had  devolved  upon  me  to  select 
from  all  men  in  the  United  States  a  man  to  whom  I 
should  confide  the  standard  of  the  cause  -  which  is  the 
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object  for  which  I  have  lived  and  for  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  die  -  that  man  would  have  been  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

At  La  Crosse  on  September  l^th  Seward  mentioned  the 
nominee:   "That  is  the  only  argument  left  •>  that  the 
Union  will  be  dissolved  if  we  succeed  in  electing  the 
honorable  statesman  from  Illinois ,  Abraham  Lincoln* 
Well  I  propose  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  the 
subject,  and  to  examine  how  imminent  that  danger  is 
with  which  we  are  menaced.  The  Union  is  to  be  dissolved, 
certainly,  why  not,  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  acting  with  him,  shall  commit  any 
overt  act  that  shall  be  unjust  or  oppressive  to  the  slave 
states  or  to  any  portion  of  the  Union?  But  they  will  not 
wait  for  that,  and  they  are  very  wise  in  not  waiting  for 
it9  because  if  they  put  their  threats  on  that  condition 
they  would ,  in  the  first  place,  have  no  argument  against 
Mr,  Lincoln* s  election,  and  in  the  next  place  they 
would  have  to  wait  until  after  the  election  before  they 
raised  the  argument.  So  it  must  be  on  the  condition, 
pure  and  simple,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  shall  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  . ..  if  Abraham  Lincoln 
shall  be  elected  lawfully  and  constitutionally,  then 
the  government  is  to  come  down...,  If  we  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  I  am  sure  you  do  -  don't  you?  (Aye,  aye) 
if  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  like  him  better 
than  thoy  like  John  Bell,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  or  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  how  can  we  help  his  being  elected." 
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At  St.  Paul  on  September  18th  Seward  said,  "This 
battle  is  fought  and  this  victory  is  won,  provided  that 
you  stand  determined  to  maintain  the  great  Republican 
party  under  its  great  and  glorious  leader  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  inaugurating  its  principles  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  provided  you  stand 
by  him  in  his  administration  if  it  shall  be,  as  I  trust 
it  shall,  a  wise  and  just,  and  good  one,  until  the 
adversary  shall  find  out  that  he  has  been  beaten  and 
shall  voluntary  retire  from  the  field." 

At  St.  Louis  Seward  said  that  "whatever  lies  in  my 
power  to  do  to  bring  into  successful  and  practical 
operation  the  preat  principle  that  this  government  is 
a  government  for  free  men  and  not  for  slaves  or  slave- 
holders, and  this  country  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
exile  from  every  land,  I  shall  do  as  you  are  going  to 
do  by  supporting  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President." 

On  October  1st  Seward *s  train  pulled  into  Spring* 
field,  Illinois,  for  a  twenty  minute  stop,  A  crowd 
gathered  at  the  station  to  meet  him.  Lincoln  was 
there  with  Lyman  Trumbull,  Cordial  greetings  were 
exchanged  between  them  and  Seward's  party,  amid  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  the  cheering  of  the  crowd.  When 
Lincoln  came  aboard  the  train,  Charles  Francis  Adams 
"noted  the  awkward  manner  of  the  Republican  nominee" 


and  "that  Seward  seemed  constrained  in  manner." 
Lincoln  suggested  a  point  that  Seward  might  mention  in 
his  speech  at  Chicago,  and  Seward  agreed  although  he 
wrote  later  that-  he  had  mentioned  the  identical  point 
at  Dubuque.  Whould  this  indicate  that  Lincoln  had  not 
bothered  to  read  the  Dubuque  speech?  Seward  made  Lincoln's 
point  (whatever  it  was)  in  the  Chicago  speech,  but  the 
press  reported  it  very  briefly.  s 

An  ''Interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln"  and  a  ''Sketch  of 
*01d  Abe*"  appears  in  a  parrohlet  titled  Senator JSeward * 3 
We  stern  JTour  which  carried  the  Senator's  October  3rd 
Chicago  speeck:   "At  Springfield  where  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
sides there  was  a  crowd  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  and  a  salute  was  fired  as  it  approached  the  station. 
There  was  a  rash  into  and  about  the  windows  of  the  car  im 
which  Mr.  Seward  was  seated.  Among  those  who  pressed 
forward  to  shake  hiss  by  the  hand  was  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self. His  portrait  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
him  to  make  recognition  easy,  and  yet  he  is  not  by  any 
means  so  hard  featured  and  almost  repulsive  looking  as 
they  represent  him* 

"On  the  contrary,,  while  no  one  would  call  him  a 
good  looking  man,  neither  would  anyone  be  repelled  by 
his  aspect,  The   good  humored  expression  that  lurks 
about  his  clear  gray  eyes  travels  the  one  long,  deep 
curved  furrow  down  his  cheek,  and  makes  its  home  some- 
where in  the  region  of  his  capacious  mouth,  must 
always  make  him  friends.  He  dresses  in  the  ordinary 
style  of  western  lawyers,  black  cloth  swallow- tailed 
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coat,  and  pants  fitting  tightly  to  his  long  bony  frame; 
the  inevitable  black  satin  vest,  open  low  down  and  dis- 
playing a  broad  field  of  shirt  bosom,  the  collar  being 
turned  down  over  a  black  silk  neckerchief. 

"The  crowd  commenced  to  vociferate  for  Seward  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  to  the  platform* 
After  allflanding  to  the  extent  of  his  trip  he  said:  *I 
am  happy  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  party  with  whom 
I  am  traveling,  our  gratitude  and  acknowledgments  for 
this  kind  and  generous  reception  at  the  home  of  your 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  our  excellent  and  honored 
candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  la  in  any  part  of  the  country  a  deeper  inter- 
est  felt  for  his  election  than  there  is  in  any  other 
part,  it  must  of  course  be  here,  where  he  has  lived  a 
life  of  usefulness;  where  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
companions  of  his  labors  and  of  his  public  services* 
We  are  happy  to  report  to  you,  although  we  have  traveled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  we  have  found  no 
doubtful  states. 

"'You  would  naturally  expect  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing about  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  State  of  New  York  will  give  a  generous 
and  cheerful  and  effective  support  to  your  neighbor, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  have  heard  about  combinations  and 
coalitions  there,  and  I  have  been  urged  from  the  begin- 
ning to  abandon  this  journey  and  turn  back  on  my  foot- 
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steps.  Whenever  I  shall  find  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  majority  which  the  State  of  New  York  will  give  for 
the  Republican  candidate,  will  be  less  than  60,000,  I 

may  do  so.   The  State  of  New  York  never  fails  •  never 
flinches*  She  has  been  committed  from  the  beginning, 
as  she  will  be  to  the  end*  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  great  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

M*She  voted  to  establish  this  a  land  of  freedom  * 
for  you  in  178?.  She  sustained  the  Ordinance  of  *B? 
till  you  were  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  Among 
the  first  acts  of  her  governments  she  abolished  slavery 
for  herself.  She  has  known  nothing  of  compromises, 
nothing  of  condition  or  qualification  in  this  great 
principle,  and  she  never  will.  She  will  sustain  your 
distinguished  neighbor  because  she  knows  he  is  true  to 
his  great  principles,  and  when  she  has  heloed  to  elect 
him,  by  giving  as  large  a  majority  as  can  be  given  by 
any  half  dozen  other  states,  then  you  will  find  that 
she  will  ask  less,  exact  less,  from  him,  and  support 
him  more  faithfully  than  any  other  state  can  do*  That 
is  the  way  she  did  with  John  Quiney  Adams,  that  is  the 
way  she  sustained  Gen*  Taylor,  and  that  is  the  way  she 
will  sustain  Gen*   Lincoln.*" 

The  Springfield  crowd  then  called  on  Gen.  Nye  for 
a  speech  and  he  responded*  While  he  was  speaking,  the 
two  great  leaders  engaged  in  a  conversation  within  the 
train.  The  consensus  of  opinion  between  the  two  leaders 
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was  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  political  trend  of 
events.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  "Twelve  years  ago  you  told  me 
that  this  course  would  be  successful,  and  ever  since  I 
have  believed  that  it  would  be.  Even  if  it  did  not 
succeed  now,  my   faith  would  not  be  shaken.*1 

An  invitation  was  then  extended  to  the  party  to  go 
some  place  (not  definitely  understood)  in  the  city.  They 
started  to  walk  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  company,  but  turned  back 
when  they  learned  that  the  train  was  scheduled  to  stop 
for  only  a  few  minutes.  The  travelers  returned  to  their 
seats  in  the  car  and  as  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
station  Mr.  Seward  was  cheered  by  the  crowd. 

At  Chicago  on  October  3rd  Seward  said,  "ftr.  Lincoln 
represents  the  Republican  party.  He  represents  a  party 
which  has  determined  that  not  one  more  slave  shall  be 
imported  from  Africa,  or  transferred  from  any  slave 
stats,  domestic  or  foreign „  and  placed  upon  the  common 
soil  of  the  United  States.  If  you  elect  him,  you  know, 
and  the  world  knows,  what  you  have  got.5' 

A  day  later  in  Cleveland  on  October  4th  Seward  failed 
to  mention  Lincoln's  name  as  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  Republican  ticket.  However s  in  his  Buffalo 
speech  of  October  6th,  Seward,  said:  "It  will  gladden 
you  when  I  say  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  West,  and 
I  have  had  assurances  there  which  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
will  give  its  vote  for  Lincoln.  I  have  seen  hi";  at  his 
own  home,  and  I  have  now  to  say,  as  I  said  before  I  went 
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west,  that  he  is  a  man  eminently  worthy  of  the  support 

of  every  honest  voter,  and  well  qualified  to  discharge 

the  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Above  all,  he  is 

reliable?  and  I  repeat  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  what  I 

said  at  the  head  of  it;  that  if  it  had  fallen  to  me  to 

name  a  man  to  be  elected  as  next  President  of  the  United 

States,  I  would  have  chosen  Abraham  Lincoln." 

On  that  Saturday  night,  October  6th,  Seward  reached 

i 

his  home  at  Auburn  and  on  October  8th  he  wrote  Lincoln: 
"We  arrived  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  State  will  redeem  all  the  promises  we 
have  made. " 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  of  the  political 
speeches  in  the  Foundation's  collection  (in  full  or  in 
abstract)  which  Seward  made  on  his  western  trip,  he 
failed  to  mention  the  Republican  candidate's  name  in 
the  cities  of  Lansing,  Madison,  Dubuque,  Leavenworth, 
Atchinson,  St.  Joseph  and  Cleveland.  Perhaps  other 
sneakers  with  Seward  on  the  same  platform  mentioned 
the  candidate's  name,  and  no  doubt  at  many  whistle  stops 
and  in  private  conversation  when  Seward  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  political  theme,  the  name  of  Lincoln 
would  become  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

In  the  light  of  modern  day  politics  when  the  in- 
dividual candidate  or  candidates  is  or  are  so  important 
as  to  personality,  appearance,  Qualifications  and  back- 
ground, Seward's  method  of  campaigning  is  very  difficult 
to  comprehend* 
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1 69|    Appointed  Sec.  of  State  by  Johnson 
'671    Negotiated  purchase  of  Alaska 

LAST  DATS 
t  S9j    Spent  in  travel  around  the  World  and  in  writing. 
1 72         Oct   10,  at  his  home  in  Auburn, N.Y.  DIED 
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